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Press where ye see my white plume shine, 
Amidst the ranks of war. ... 
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BATTERED PLUMES 





PLUMES 


CHAPTER I 


“Long trains of ill may pass unheeded, dumb, 

But vengeance is behind, and justice is to come.” 
THE PiumEs have been in this country two hundred 
and fifty years, and not one of them was ever worth 
so much as $25,000. “Not one of them,” said 
Richard, sometime after the Harding inaugural, 
“had anything worth going to war about. But, mind 
you, not one of them, in so far as he could manage it, 
failed to be in the first wave.” 


ofp 


The reader might have first sight of Richard 
Plume as Captain Whiting, U.S.A., first saw him at 
Noisy-le-sec, a railroad yard outside Paris, in Spring, 
1918. 

It was a golden morning, when the sunlight of 
Paris, however far one is removed from the avenues, 
seems to filter through white wine, and the violets 
on the curbs charge the air with a heavy fragrance. 
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The boy was under a standpipe—one with a “non- 
potable” warning—where he had stripped to the 
skin. He was dousing his body with one last brash 
of cold water before entraining again for the Ad- 
vanced Zone. He was mindful of the American 
proprieties, and had his back turned to Captain 
Whiting, who was standing near the staff wagon-lits 
of the Chaumont Express, which some French 
charwomen were swabbing down under his personal 
direction. The captain was struck by the boy’s 
physique, which at that time was a beautiful thing. 
Flat hips, and shoulders of a Rodin mold, with a 
shock of burnished hair topping a wild, happy face. 

The yards outside Paris were filled with soldiers— 
a medley of tongues and uniforms. The platoon the 
boy led was idling about a third-class carriage at- 
tached to the military train for Meaux. It was evi- 
dent to Whiting that the naked youth under the 
stand-pipe was the platoon’s officer; folds of cloth- 
ing topped by a Sam Browne belt and Colt’s .45 were 
on the steps of the compartment nearest him. He 
was pounding his naked chest in an ecstasy of watery 
thrills, for the air of Paris is lively in May, and his 
cavernous torso gave off a thumping sound as if it 
had been a Tartar war-drum. Whiting was standing 
near the French chars, smiling over their quips at 
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the boy’s failing, now that he had shown his back, 
to turn and exhibit the other side of the medal. 
Suddenly he turned, not to oblige the drudges, but to 
estimate the distance to his clothing in event he 
made the dash before a feminine audience. He saw 
something that brought him hurtling towards the 
carriage. 

The platoon, perhaps because it was extraordi- 
narily cocky over having received the luxury of 
third-class accommodations, or perhaps, because it 
was American, was disputing the efforts of some 
Senegalese casuals to share the same facilities. The 
boy had seen the beginnings of a degringolade, for 
there was a twisted mass of Senegalese and Yanks 
about the doors of the carriage, with other Yanks 
leaning over the doorways and using their fists. 

“Hi, there,” the naked fellow shouted, “pipe down, 
you men, and get back in those cars.” He impinged 
his glistening body into the black and white mass. 
“You Sambo,” he panted, seizing in his great arms 
a mameluke out of the Arabian Nights and invent- 
ing some desperate patois on the spot: “You allee 
samee haul tail away from here pronto.” 

The “pronto” came as he turned the mameluke 
around, planted his wet and grimy foot in the cap- 
tive’s back-sides and sent him sprawling. A Senegal- 
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ese comrade was on the naked body in a flash. Evi- 
dently the white man had assumed that his glisten- 
ing shoulders asserted by Nordic magnificence the 
Sam Browne and Golden Bars of their vested rank. 
It was equally evident that the Senegalese saw only 
a large and lusty white man, no more immortal than 
sundry Germans of ferocious memory; naked, it is 
true, and therefore without a bayonet. The wet 
fist boxed the black ear, and then in this welter of 
black and white Whiting saw the gold of sunlight 
on metal. 

Whiting was spellbound until the flash of steel. 
Then he blew his whistle frantically, and provosts— 
French, British and American—came scurrying 
from the interior of a alt repas shack nearby the 
further end of the train. Whiting ran to the boy, 
but those sleek sides had afforded the Senegalese no 
purchase, and before he arrived the black was suck- 
ing a broken thumb, while the knife was on the 
ground. The M.P.’s untangled the lozenged mass 
to the satisfaction of all concerned, save, of course, 
the soldier with the broken thumb, who was left 
to ponder for himself the limitations to killing white 
men among the white men. 

“I certainly want to thank you, Sir,” the naked 
boy said. “If you hadn’t blown the whistle my 
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men would have just naturally left Uncle Tom’s 
cabin in ashes. Richard Plume is my name. I hope 
T’ll meet you again.” He squeezed the pin-point 
scratch under his left nipple—a boss on a bronze 
shield—where the black fellow’s broadbill had made 
a tiny red line. It was a pretty piece of swank, to 
be deplored perhaps, but engaging. “We are shov- 
ing off toot sweet, and I’ve got to get into my 
duds.”’ Suddenly under his tan he flushed an 
autumn crimson at something he saw over Whiting’s 
shoulder. 

“Eh, Monsieur,” said one of the chars, who all 
had been entranced spectators, “vous étes plus 
grande.” 

The boy ran like Daphne, the M.P.’s doubling 
with laughter. 


CHAPTER II 


‘,. . Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons, 
And put on your armor so bright... .” 


THERE is no intelligent proportion in a family tree. 
One may observe, in the first place, that a genea- 
logical diagram is invariably drawn upside down. 
The seeds are high in the heavens of the past, while 
the branches spread downward with luxurious para- 
dox. Jabez Plume came to America in 1685, at a 
time when some four thousand common ancestors 
of the Richard Plume of this story were roaming the | 
earth quite unconscious of the obscurity yawning to 
receive their memory. 

The Plumes, however, in their battered gamut 
down the Halls of Time, did not concern themselves 
with family trees, though to be sure there may have 
been a faded scroll at the bottom of some hair-trunk 
along with some battered Plume’s infantry cross- 
belts and Masonic aprons. They contented them- 
selves in accounting for their presence upon the 


earth with the simple yet legendary axiom that “the 
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first Jabez Plume was the daddy of them all. If you 
can find where he came from, you can settle our 
start.” 

The first Jabez, it was attested by certain relics, 
“came to this country along about 1685.” The 
Plumes, the reader notices, do not say “came from 
the old country.” For in their social consciousness 
there is no old country. 

The first Jabez came, saw, and rested on his oars. 
His motives for coming were graven on no corner- 
stone of progress. The reader may select his own 
hypothesis after hearing Richard Plume’s story. 
However, an easy conjecture is that Jabez Plume 
went because so many others were going too. “A 
not impossible hypothesis,” says Richard, “and cer- 
tainly one easily reconciled with the Spirit of Ameri- 
can Democracy.” 

By any hypothesis, Richard’s ancestor seemed to 
have bettered himself over here. Deeds in the Court 
of Ordinary in a Maryland county offer evidence 
that Jabez married the daughter of a planter, re- 
ceiving as her dot a parcel of some 3,000 acres of 
land, suitable for planting, except for the matter of 
2,980 acres in magnificent standing timber. When 
Jabez saw the trees seems to have been the exact 
point of time where “the daddy of them all” rested 
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upon his oars. There is no record to show that his 
son Christian inherited any land whatsoever. 

A parish record indicated that Christian multi- 
plied before the Lord, his wife being the sum of 
Noah, Jesse, Patience and Charity. Of these, Noah 
concerns the present Richard more than the others, 
for Noah had his fine red shock torn from him by 
an Indian, but only after he had duplicated his 
body in the person of another Noah. It is said 
that the first Noah Plume was killed while on scout- | 
ing patrol organized by an unfortified settlement. 
He thus founded the war-like tradition, persisted in 
unto this day among the Plumes, of going to war to 
save your neighbor’s property. One finds the 
Plumes coming from the hillsides and coming from 
the glens to wear the Buff and Blue of the Conti- 
nentals a generation later. 


oh 


“The second Noah Plume,” Richard said some 
time after Captain Whiting saw him at Noisy-le- 
sec, “could have saved me no end of trouble if he 
had unburdened his heart when he returned from 
Valley Forge. He had suffered the loss of seven toes 
from the frost bite there while making America Safe 
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for Democracy ...a consummation I was later 
to wish upon the whole world. 

“Noah’s loss would not have been so calamitous 
had it not been incidental upon lying out in the snow 
with a bullet wound in his hip. His hip remained 
permanently stiff, even after a searching party 
found him. He had gone out to shoot rabbits for 
provender and for moccasins, when he had en- 
countered some British irregulars and Tories of the 
countryside. There is a superstition among the 
ignorant that the World War was more cruel than 
any other: yet Noah Plume, with a round blue hole 
in his groin, must there have experienced sensations 
and misgivings identical, in so far as physiology is 
concerned, with those of the German assault regi- 
ments at Verdun.” 


ofp 


Noah hobbled home to his pleasantly chinked 
cabin on the Rappahannock. It must have been a 
long and painful journey, although the country-side 
was fragrant with Spring, and the banks of the 
river were lined with dogwood and laurel when he 
reached his clearing. The lump in his throat became 
too big for a crippled farmer to bear. In his mind’s 
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eye he saw himself sidling along the furrows when 
breaking new ground for the early planting, drag- 
ging his side over the litter of roots and clods under- 
foot. His wife, a stalwart and formidable woman, 
was before the door in the dusk, weaving a fish-trap 
of hickory wythes. The children were packed away, 
four of them, in a gigantic and rough-hewn com- 
munal four-poster of cherrywood. Noah pictured 
for the thousandth time that warm bed with hand- 
woven kivvers and sweet pine-straw. He made a 
sound. It was not a call; it was a choking sound. 
The woman dropped the wythes and ran to the man, 
through the faded cornstalks of the Fall, with a glad, 
broken cry. ... 

They were before the fire, which under the stoking 
of the young ’uns was imminent of a conflagration, 
its draught bellying the linsey-woolsey day-and- 
night robes of the four, revealing their contempt for 
the advantages of underclothing. His wife had 
wept a little—hard pioneer tears that fell surprised 
upon her useful breasts—when Noah had first 
warmed his nubbin toes to the blaze. Toes were de-. 
signed to brace a man’s feet when his hands gripped 
the plow handles. She was ashamed for her tears. 
They fell when she understood that her husband 
had returned, not as a provider, but as an eldest 
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child able to do the small chores. But to be sure 
he had been through hard times. He had won a 
war. 

“Did it hurt, pappy?” inquired the youngest. 
Plume, a rag-tag boy who peered fascinated at 
Noah’s mutilated feet. Noah considered the boy. 
He was no taller than a shoat. The four linsey- 
woolsey judges awaited testimony silently, shifting: 
their feet as flying sparks were whirled from the logs 
to the puncheon floor. The father knotted his shaggy 
hair with his long lean hand. The gesture seemed 
to have shut out memories of eighteen months of 
eighteenth-century surgery, and of scenes where 
four strong men with straps and braces were the 
surgeon’s most prized assistants. Noah founded a 
tradition: 

“Naw,” he said finally, drenching his descend- 
ants in blood. 


ofp 


Noah’s youngest son, who put the question which 
founded the tradition, was called George Washing- 
ton Plume. There is no place for him in this story, 
save for the bare mention that following the Creek. 
wars in Georgia, he returned home to christen his. 
fourth child Old Hickory Plume. 
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Richard’s grandfather, therefore, came into the 
world blessed with a martial heritage. True to fam- 
ily tradition, he came into it with little else, and 
left the world in much the same state. ‘My grand- 
father,” Richard once said, “received his name of 
Old Hickory as a lasting testimonial to an act of 
kindness performed by General Jackson. ‘There 
was a fiction current that the General gave Old 
Hickory’s father a toddy from his personal demi- 
john, in order to nerve the sergeant when the hot 
irons were applied to his amputation.” 

Old Hickory Plume was the first of his tribe who, 
having returned home victorious after war, refused 
to sit in a chimney corner and lick his wounds in 
silent penury. The stump arm which he brought 
from Buena Vista did not retard his agricultural 
activities as much as it might have a less deter- 
mined man. And it had in a way its merits, for the 
stump arm was convincing in debate. Old Hickory 
at one point in his busy life was fast becoming a 
man of great substance and weight, especially of 
opinion, about the countryside. That he lost his 
worldly goods before his death was not of his own 
doing. It was in accordance with the Plume tra- 
dition. He did perpetuate the military nomencla- 
ture of the family, for he changed his youngest son’s 
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name to Zachary Taylor Plume. Old Hickory 
Plume by 1860, with the aid of his wife, had amassed 
cotton and other land holdings, together with some 
buildings and outhouses, worth in the neighbor- 
hood of $20,000; and in addition four stalwart 
sons, ready and eager to sow, reap, dance, or 
fight. 

“He made one mistake,” in Richard’s opinion, 
“and one mistake for a Plume, if fatal, suffices. All 
my grandfather’s military experience to the con- 
trary, he was short-sighted enough to rear his dwell- 
ing twenty miles to the northwest of the little village 
of Marthasville, Georgia.” 


fp 


As Marthasville later became the City of Atlanta, 
and had barely changed its name before William 
Tecumseh Sherman changed its aspect, a Union 
Army of some hundred thousand men spent one 
week end on Old Hickory’s place in the closing year 
of the War of Secession. With the Plume genius, 
Old Hickory had judged the exact terrain over which 
the advance would pass. 

Old Hickory was at home when the Union sol- 
diers came. The first were a Cossack patrol of a 
sergeant and fifteen men. Old Hickory was sitting 
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on his front veranda when he saw the party lower 
the pasture bars and sweep up the side of his stable 
yard. The old man could not see very well in his 
failing days, and too his eyes were red with weeping, 
for a Confederate soldier in the rout straggling by 
his door had told him that Jabez and Jesse, his sec- 
ond and third sons, respectively, had been killed at 
Chattanooga. What with age and tears, he had 
mistaken the sergeant’s party for more Confederate 
stragglers. Bitter and sorrowing though he was, he 
rose to minister to them as best he might. “Come 
in, boys,” he had called, “there ain’t much but it’s 
right here for you.” 

Old Hickory perceived his error as the Cossack 
patrol rode up to the very porch without dismount- 
ing, a thing no “borned” gentleman would have done. 
He was alone in the house, for he had sent his wife 
and the youngest, a boy of eight, to Atlanta. The 
old man stiffened, as the Buena Vista arm, agitated 
by the certainty that its owner would soon be in need 
of gestures, whipped the coat sleeve from its barren 
nest in the butternut pocket. 

“Alright, old Johnny Reb,” called the sergeant, 
“clear out, or we’ll burn her down on ye.” 

Had Old Hickory been possessed of clear sight, 
he would have seen that two men, already dis- 
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mounted, were moving to the barn with the manner 
of professional firebrands. It would have enraged 
the old man more than the sergeant’s order; he was 
very proud of that barn and of its associations. It 
was comparatively new and in the festivities inci- 
dent upon the raising of its center-timbers his first- 
born, now rotting in the vale at Antietam, had 
thrashed the son of Mr. Cass Jones—an act which 
was fast becoming necessary in the public safety. 
. . . But the sergeant had implied that the house 
was to burn. 

Old Hickory, for the first time in a long martial 
and forensic career, was hipped for the proper re- 
tort. As with so many of Southern American per- 
suasion, profanity with him was the easy artifice of 
lighter controversial moments. Used in a crisis, it 
was the palpable ensign of an unimaginative mind. 
He knew that the broad, yellow pine house, kitchen, 
store rooms and random chambers tacked on every- 
where, was to burn. He could see the sergeant’s 
pockets already bursting with looted tableware from 
the gentry places farther up the road. And he 
wanted to give his sergeant the very best, his mot 
juste. His eyes glinted cunningly. The stump arm 
was chained, trembling. He shifted his feet. Care- 
‘lessly, he spat amber. 
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“Go git me a loo-tennint, bub,” he drawled, “I 
ain’t taking no orders from a doo-dad sarjint.” 

Thus it might appear that the first Jabez, who 
had rested on his oars, came to as much as Old Hick- 
ory, who had never missed a stroke in the stream 
of life. Indeed, he had usually feathered his blade. 


he 


Old Hickory Plume, with his wife, his son Zach, 
and Toby, an ex-slave, had returned to the old 
home place in the wake of Appomattox and the 
peace, to build a lgan-to in the midst of the 
grisly remnant of the rambling pine house. Their 
remaining years there had best be left to the imagi- 
nation of those hot-headed gentlemen of South Caro- 
lina, or those equally cool-headed ones from Boston, 
who quarreled over slavery. It has no place here. 
Old Hickory, however, made one more speech, the 
wording of which is lost to posterity, but whose cir- 
cumstances are worth recording, inasmuch as they 
bear directly on the subsequent course of life of 
Zachary Taylor Plume, father of Richard. The 
speech came about in this manner. 

Old Hickory, it is safe to say, had he been wealthy, 
would have owned hundreds of slaves. It is also 
reasonable to believe that had he owned them, the 
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hundreds would have owned him, for he delighted 
in pomp as a Persian. The old man about a dozen 
years before the war had bought an ancient couple 
for the surprisingly low price of $150. Money spent 
more for the whimsy of having them than for any 
economic return upon his investment. Uncle Toby 
outlasted Aunt Shandy by reason of the latter’s 
weakened endowment in the production end of the 
business of raising slaves for market, an industry 
out of the question when Old Hickory became a 
slave-holder for the trifling sum of $150. 

Toby, under Old Hickory’s tutelage, had become 
a “lippity nigger”; which is to say that he gave 
back as good as he received. Old Hickory had 
“spoiled” him by treating him with the cuffing fa- 
miliarity lavished upon a favored dog, while the 
Plume children swore by him to a child. Old Toby 
had been failing in the later years of the war. Aunt 
Shandy’s death seemed to take the spring from the 
darky’s disposition. “Just befo’ Shandy crossed 
Jordan,” he told Old Hickory a thousand times, “she 
bruck out into a hime. Ef I could fotch that hime 
to mah membry, I’d cross Jordan too.”” Old Hickory 
crossed Jordan first; if there is poetic justice in 
heaven—and there is no reason to believe there is— 
Aunt Shandy must have Jed her master to judgment 
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‘seat with a shining face. For his crossing was inci- 
dent upon Toby’s remaining on the other and more 
‘bitter shore. . 

Toby had insulted a white man one afternoon, 
in the course of which he had left the Plume lean-to, 
and had gone down to the bank of the Chattahoo- 
chee to catch a few catfish for the common estab- 
lishment. The white man had deliberately rowed 
over Toby’s line, which dangled from a reed pole 
into a likely mudhole as Toby lay drowsing upon the _ 
warm, soft bank above. The new and unconscious 
citizen was asleep when the bateau of the white 
man cut athwart Toby’s fishing premises, and the 
ex-slave, roused from dreams of a new and unfreed 
Jerusalem, had pulled frantically at the first warn- 
ing tug. The white man laughed loudly, and Toby, 
with the irritableness of the ancient who is jerked 
from slumber into reality, had mumbled something 
ending with a faint but audible “trash.” The white 
man might have thrashed the incredibly impish 
looking darky, eyes reddened and wool akimbo, then 
and there. But his wrath was instantly diverted to 
other and deeper channels. 

“Marse Hick Plume,” Toby informed him further, 
“done say yo’ was po’ white trash too.” ‘The 
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maligned man in the boat sat upright at this, and 
allowed he would “have to whup that damned old 
one-armed Plume, too.” The white man was that 
eldest boy of Mr. Cass Jones, who long ago had 
been thrashed handsomely, boot, tooth and nail, 
at the hands of the Plume first-born, long since 
rotting in the vale at Antietam. Toby, in return, 
ventured that Marse Hick could “whup all de white- 
trash in the Kon-feddit States of Merikky wid dat 
one arm tie behin’ his back.” He further ventured 
that the white man in the bateau, of all creeping 
things, did not know that Marse Hick “was bawn in 
de cane-brake, suckled by a she-bear, and had done 
‘walked fo’teen miles on a spicket fence to fight a 
hogshead filled with hot-spittin’ wildcats.” Fur- 
ther, he intimated that Old Hickory’s subsequent 
and triumphant return was, even as Samson’s in the 
Good Book when he caught the jackass, signaled 
by the screeching of unfortunate wildcats whose 
tails had been knotted in a passel of fur. Toby 
had not sat at Old Hickory’s feet for nothing. 
Marse Hick was awakened at midnight by a par- 
cel of hooded ruffians slashed with red crosses and 
was asked to produce old Toby and eat his words. 
Inside that new and hideously-apparitioned cabin, 
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his wife, son and slave heard Old Hickory’s last 
speech ring out upon the desolate fields exposed by 
an Autumn moon. Marse Hick failed to meet Toby’s 
accounts of his prowess, but he doubled the estimate 
of his valor. He died some two weeks later, more 
from a hurt pride than from the single black-snake 
weal across his back. The old and battered Plume’s 
thought wandered far from that wrecked Georgia 
farm in his closing hours, and just before he died, 
the stump arm was restless beneath the hand-woven 


kivver, and Old Hickory was heard to thank Gen- 


eral Taylor personally for his kindness after the 
battle of Buena Vista. Zachary Taylor Plume, ten, 
substituted his small, rough hand for General Tay- 
lor’s. 


I) 


Jabez the first, for all his sailing three thousand 
miles in a cockle-shell to enter a wilderness, knew 
nothing of privation. Zachary Taylor Plume, ten, 
and able to spell out the English Bible and do simple 
multiplication, embarked upon the seas of life to 
enter a wilderness of reconstruction. This story 
does not concern that reconstruction, bag and bag- 
gage with a thousand similar ones in the aftermath 
of a thousand similar wars. Harps are hanged upon 
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willows, tears are shed for Zion, captives change 
into captors, and youth, eager as ever, follows the 
flag down the village street. 


oe 


Zachary Taylor Plume’s chief regret was that 
he had never known the drumming pulse and 
blanched cheek of the man who feels the hot blast 
of enemy fire. It is doubtful if he could have fol- 
lowed the flag down the village street had war pre- 
sented itself when he was an eager youth, though 
he had the Plume far-seeing blue eye necessary for 
a front-rank soldier. But a boy who begins life by 
selling tea-cakes to battlefield tourists has little 
time to join the motley files of boys and dogs who 
prance enraptured upon the heels of the extraordi- 
nary circumventions of the splendid drum-major. 
Then, too, it requires the utmost in childish roman- 
ticism to follow soldiers of an Army of Occupation. 
The conqueror’s heel may shine, but it is hard. 

Zachary never outrode this unfulfilled boyhood 
desire. Thirty years later when the mother who 
made the tea-cakes had long since joined Old Hick- 
ory, he had tasted full bitterness over the Spanish- 
American war. “I’d give my arm to go, Penelope,” 
he told his wife, as they read the splendid first pages 
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of the New York morning papers in the dusk. They 
walked to the post-office every evening after the New 
York-Florida special passed to buy the Herald and 
the World. . 
Zachary grew into the habit of slipping into the 
parlor to tip open the plush-covered album and se- 
cretly thrill at his own martial picture. It was a 
shining picture. There he was, white infantry 
cross-belts over a blue pouter’s chest, epaulettes 
burnished, wide crimson sash bellied faultlessly and 
shako at the faintest of angles. When he held the 
album up to Penelope, it brought her gusts of mem- 
ory—of a tall young man, Bayard of a southern 
town—who strode in his volunteer captain’s uni- 
form up the leafy streets, and past her father’s 
house, with the martial step of the amateur mili- 
tarist. She had learned to wait the bugle’s note of 
recall, when the Fulton Light Hussars ceased their 
evolutions in the courthouse square, and small boys 
sought their pallets to dream of stricken fields and 
youth with flashing sword. Penelope could see her- 
self upon the veranda, waiting to receive the quick, 
almost frozen salute. He was thirty-two, and she 
was sixteen. Zachary had had to wait fifteen years. 
more than was customary with the Plumes before 
he knew the choking pride of the dress parade, and 
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the sharp barks of a platoon leader at the first leap- 
ing note of adjutant’s call. 

“Td give my arm to go,” he would say, anguished, 
in those middle years. . . . “If I could only have 
been a stoker on the Oregon, or even a Red Cross 
man at El] Caney.” 


de 


Zachary and Penelope had known that the child 
would be a boy. It may have been that God was 
sending Zachary Plume a son of Old Hickory’s seed 
to bring glory upon his latter years. The child was 
to have been called Old Hickory, but Penelope 
thought the name unbecoming the son of a professor 
in a high school. It was quite by accident that the 
child was named Richard. Zachary had been re- 
reading in Froissart’s Chronicles. Penelope lay in 
the center of the cherry four-poster, which was only 
minus the hand-woven kivver that had covered Old 
Hickory. Zachary was reading to her. He had 
reached the summing up of the chronicler in respect 
to the Plantagenets. “Whatever may have been 
their faults,” he read of those florid English kings, 
“there was not a coward among them.” At this pre- 
cise point Penelope gave a gasp, the startled breath 
of the first wrench of labor. Penelope did not cry 
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out. .. . She had been a Plume before her mar- 
riage. .. . But she said immediately, “I know it 
will be a boy. He is so rough.” She laughed pain- 
fully. “A great red-haired boy.” 

The boy was called Richard Cceur de Lion 
Plume. 

Zachary had read somewhere that heredity was 
nine parts environment to one part grandfather, but 
after Richard’s birth he often said to his colleagues 
of the faculty, and particuiarly to the professor of 
“natural sciences” that some one might do an 
original dissertation on the post-natal influences of 
given names. ‘Now you take my son Richard .. .” 
this suggestion usually led to, with only scantiest 
orchestration as the prologue of the central theme. 
The colleagues, had they been rude enough, might 
have said, “Oh, no, you take him.” To tell the 
truth, Richard was a troublesome boy and subjected 
to little discipline by the Plumes. “Anything he 
does,” Penelope was fond of saying, “seems to offend 
the neighbors. But he’s so headstrong, and he isn’t 
afraid of anything that walks.” Zachary would 
smile, even after Richard had been whipped lightly 
by his mother. “He’s a chip off the old hickory 
block,” he always said without a glimmer of ego- 
tism. 
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Zachary said in 1918 that he would give his soul 
to be with his boy and watch his face the first time 
Richard ‘“‘went over the top,” those four words used 
so debonairly for metaphorical purposes by the 
citizenry at the time. 


oe 


Zachary gave his small son first-hand instruction 
in martial history, by a method known in military 
staff circles as “tactical walks.’ There was an old 
battleground thereabouts—as where is there not 
one?—and on Sunday afternoons they recon- 
structed the plan of engagement. “This is where the 
Second Georgians deployed,” he would explain to 
Richard, “and this is where your uncle charged the 
Yankee breastworks.” The boy could picture his 
Uncle Christian Plume in full armor, buckled for the 
sake of chivalry over a Confederate uniform, as 
single-handed he carried the enemy bastion. Rich- 
ard would wheel, shrilling what he conceived to be 
“the wild rebel yell,” charge the earthworks full tilt, 
and canter back with downcast face to salute his 
father. ‘General Lee,” he would say sadly, “my 
noble division has been swept away.” 


oe 
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The birthday set was an enchanting collation. 
Richard, in thumbing the volumes, preliminary to 
bolting them, found one palpably false note in The 
History of America in Romance. The final and fif- 
teenth volume contained a steel engraving depicting 
Theodore Roosevelt (who had recently dined “that 
nigger, Booker T. Washington” at the White House) 
in the act of charging at San Juan hill. There he 
was: teeth, glasses, pistol, and leading his troops on 
foot. ’ 

Every Plume knew that the Tenth United States 
Cavalry, Negro, had cut Roosevelt out of a mess 
at El Caney. Richard could have drawn the plan of 
San Juan hill as easily as he could have explained 
the Carthaginian enveloping movement at Cannez. 
He knew that Roosevelt had not won San Juan hill, 
had not gone up it, in fact. “I won’t read the last 
one,” he told himself, for he openly believed Booker 
T. Washington’s presence at the White House was 
gratitude for El Caney. He opened the first volume, 
secretly hoping he would have strength of character 
in the resolve about the last one. 

The History of America in Romance was of 
ingenuous design. It began with the fortunes of two 
families, Spanish first, and then the English, though 
undoubtedly the parent stock was Anglo-Saxon. The 
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Stevens boy came to America with the Cabots; the 
Esteven lad was cabin-boy on the Santa Maria. The 
two branches, Plymouth Rock and San Salvador, 
fought, loved and died rapturously through Buena 
Vista of Old Hickory Plume’s revered memory. 
“From that point on,” said Professor Plume later to 
a colleague, “the thing was a lie out of the whole 
cloth—a tissue of historical distortion.” 

One of the Civil War Estevens had shipped aboard 
the Confederate State Cruiser Alabama. In a 
letter to the other branch of the family, he confessed 
the vessel to be a tissue of piratical deviltries. Rich- 
ard showed the page to his mother. He was done 
with the books. 

“Mother,” he said, his face blazing, “what do 
you think this book says! That the Confederate 
Cruiser Alabama was a pirate ship, and Captain 


_ Semmes a traitor!”” He thumbed the incriminating 


book. 

“Tt shan’t stay in this house,” his mother said. 
“Fancy calling Captain Semmes a pirate. Pack 
up those books, Richard, and don’t touch them 
until your father comes out of his study.” 

The Plumes did not have a great store of money, 
and they set great store by books. It was not a joy- 
ous gift that the principal—a Boston woman, and 
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ostracized—found upon the doorstep of the Carlos 
Price Free School for Negroes next morning; a fif- 
teen volume set of “The History of America in 
Romance.” 


ele 


The Plumes, mother and son, were spending a 
month in New York, where Penelope was hurrying 
through a summer teacher’s course in piano. They 
were living at Carnegie Hall. By an unavoidable 
jam of traffic, they were caught in the jostle of 
ecstatic Yankees. Richard heard martial strains, 
caught the glint of some of the Yankee standards, 
forgot their sins against his country, and stood en- 
tranced. . . . Some one was tearing the veil from 
a statue. The boy asked whose statue. Three 
Yankees thus addressed either spoke no English or 
could understand none of Richard’s. The fourth 
said “St. Gaudens.” The boy understood then— 
it was an Irish Catholic ceremony. The statue shone 
golden, a man on horseback, an angel with an olive 
branch leading him. Idolatrous, yes, but the sol- 
diers. . . ..Then he saw the idol’s face. 

Until that awful day, Richard knew Yankees for 
a rasping, harsh-voweled people who slunk away 
abashed when the name of Robert E. Lee was men- 
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tioned. A Yankee was a boy born with a talent for 
keeping ten cents in his pocket. His father was a 
thin, red-faced man without a spark of courtesy, 
descended from a soldiery that did not know the 
rudiments of attack and defense; a fellow who 
ran with the first shot. 

Yet here before Richard’s eyes were thousands of 
red-faced, yellow-bellied Yankees with their clack- 
ing, rolling tongues and their brusk, “par-r-rdon 
please” over matters that might well have required 
five minutes of the most lavish and courteous apolo- 
gies to his jostled mother—here they were swarming 
about the Plaza, bearing their hated barber-pole 
flags and cheering for the greatest monster in the 
brilliant and unperishable history of the Southern 
Confederacy. Richard’s lip trembled, his body 
came taut, tears blinded his eyes, and his throat 
choked with the injustice, the insult of their daring 
to raise up the figure of this . . . “yes, he was one 

. son-of-a-bitch of a General Sherman.” 

Disillusions were only beginning. A boy whose 
mother lived on the sixth floor in Carnegie Hall—a 
boy who said he came from Eye-o-way when he really 
meant Eye-o-ah—was sent to play with Richard 
_ that evening while their mothers were downstairs 
at a concert by Mme. Nellie Melba. This boy was 
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the most ignorant human being Richard Plume had 
ever known. “He thought the Monitor beat the 
Merrimac,’ Richard told his mother that night as 
he sat on the side of his cot to remove his shoes. 
“And said that copy-cat Ericson invented the mod- 
ern ship-of-war. I said, ‘Why, the Monitor didn’t 
even have any sides to shoot at—just an old cheese- 
box on a raft. The Merrimac had sides of iron, a 
real big ship standing up out of the water.’ 

“And, mother,” he said, after she had turned out 
the light. “What do pou think?” Richard’s horror 
sank his voice to a moan: “He said Grant beat Rob- 
ert E. Lee!” 


oe 


The boy who had called it ““Eye-o-way” had sown 
the seeds of disillusion. Tactical walks gave way to 
botanizing before the next winter, and no more di- 
visions were swept away. History had been untrue. 
Zachary got down his worn copy of “Gray’s Botany” 
to keep abreast of his son. In his heart he longed 
for the joyous days. 

Zachary would always remember his son best on 
Confederate Memorial Day when a few old men in 
gray coats, preceded by a band and followed by 
young men in blue, made the march from the court- 
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house to the cemetery. He promised, each time, as 

Penelope turned the boy out in starchy white, that 

Richard should not scramble with the other children 

for the empty cartridges. Zachary was never known 
_to keep it. 

Three volleys over the comrades of the gray old 
men, a long-drawn sleep from the bugle, cartridges 
tinkling upon the stone flags of the graves; and the 
child was in among the ranks like a flash, struggling 
frantically for the brass shells of the saluting rifles. 


CHAPTER III 


“Opens his Plutarch, reads, dreams... 
Thus should I fight, save, or rule the world.” 


WoopLAND CoLLEcE is set upon a hill, where it has 
been hid for more than a century. It might suffer in 
comparison with an Oxford college, but the Plumes 
did not compare it. Woodland College represented 
the cultural center of the universe for the battered 
Plumes. Those Plumes too poor or too harum- 
scarum to attend it, and they were legion, regarded 
themselves as benighted men; those who did attend 
it continued to speak of it with affection. They re- 
turned to their native haunts in erudite possession 
of the Republic of Plato, the songs of Catullus, the 
outbursts of Shakespeare and the poetry of Milton, 
together with some knowledge of common rocks and 
minerals, protozoan beginnings, and the economic 
theories of Adam Smith. Occasionally a Plume had 
a taste for the modish, and negotiated the Ger- 
man of Hermann und Dorothea, and the French of 
Athalie. 

The college buildings date mostly from the period 
when Thomas Jefferson’s neo-classicism set the styles 
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with his plan of the University of Virginia. They 
look it, which is fortunate. They radiate it, which 
is endured. They are set on the rim of a campus 
which splays its green blanket against the western 
crest of a hill, and they smile down—a toothless, 
hoary smile—upon a valley of plowlands and small 
woods through which meanders a pleasant, amber 
river as slowly as do the catfish and mullet within 
its silty bosom. There are thousands of books in 
the library, volumes whose steel engravings became 
detached before 1880, in a heterogeneously shelved 
library. Even when Richard came to Woodland in 
1912 these shelves gave the searcher after informa- 
tion some wasted afternoons. He was almost cer- 
tain, when rummaging through the dusty alcoves, to 
encounter some curious and woeful tome that stole 
away the afternoon before his curiosity was satisfied. 
Against the fascinations of amber stream, mantling 
trees and curious books, a droning professor was 
hard hit to fill his lecture room in the fall or the 
spring. And since Woodland was far below the line 
chosen by Mason and Dixon, winter comes tardily to 
frost the persimmons and to clarify the mellow bay- 
ing of coon dogs in the adjacent hills. 
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When Zachary Plume came to Woodland some 
twenty years before his son, the learning welled 
from two fonts of wisdom, in the persons of Dr. 
Quintus Horatius Dozier and Dr. John Milton Bibb. — 

At that time Dr. Dozier’s beard was a rich brown, 
and resembled more closely the Ariel trim of the 
Droeshout portrait, though Richard found it gray- 
ing and recalling the thunder and surge of the Odys- 
sey. Dr. Dozier was a tall, delicately fashioned 
man whose shoulders swayed, more than stooped, in 
the manner of a metronome beating perpetual time 
to the sonorous rhytlims of a Greek chorus. When 
Richard arrived, Mrs. Dozier had long since joined 
the company in the small churchyard under the 
pines. The doctor, his young daughter Esme, and 
an ancient negress, occupied an old house whose only 
Stirring incident in a century had been a Yankee 
cannon ball through the fan-window of its dormer 
story. 

“TI enrolled as you told me for his Elizabethan 
verse,” Richard informed Zachary in the holidays 
of his Sophomore year. “The first day of class he 
reached for Herrick’s Hesperides and his hand en- 
countered Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 
He spent the next two months reading, in that high, 
fragile voice of his, all the scenes relating to Pom- 
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pilia. The rest of the course was devoted to Dante, 
and to Hewlett’s stories of the fourteenth century.” 


op 


Dr. Bibb, the other font, was the antithesis of his 
colleague and brother-in-law. Of the class of 1885, 
Dr. Bibb returned to Woodland after three years at 
the Royal College of Science. He had accepted the 
chair of “Natural Science” at Woodland. In five 
years there was a Department of Biology and a new 
building. And, from 1900 on, Baptists within a five 
hundred mile radius of the campus came to regard 
all natural scientific thought from Aristotle through 
Darwin to Galton as a form of vicious heresy known 
as “Bibbism.” 

In its outline ‘“Bibbism’ embraced the Bloody 
History of the Jews—known locally as the Word of 
God—in the midst of a world of many literatures 
and even more miscroscopes. Richard found Dr. 
Bibb’s method of teaching simplicity itself. He lived 
according to the Sermon on the Mount and spent his 
waking hours pointing out the glories of God. These 
glories, he once told Richard, “had best be dis- 
cerned at first with a microscope, in successive 
miracles of Infusoria.” If the student applied 
himself, he might eventually understand the work 
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of the sixth day in Genesis. Thus young men who 
had dismissed the mystery of a universe by repeat- 
ing after their lady Sunday-school teachers that 
“God made the world in six days,” found their sixth 
day faith shaken by Dr. Bibb’s freshman lectures 
on “Bibbism.” 


ofp 


Esme Dozier did not care for Richard Plume at 
first. She was in her uncle’s swing when Richard , 
arrived that first time in Woodland with a note 
from Zachary to Dr. Bibb. Esme was reading 
Conklin’s Heredity and Environment when he 
came upon the veranda. Instead of opening the 
wooden gate between the privet hedges he had 
jumped it and, coming up the scented walk between 
the lilacs, had made three of the veranda’s twelve 
steps. At fifteen a handsome girl is most critical. 
Richard was rising seventeen. Esme looked up from 
Conklin and made a note of the first freshman of the 
year. 

“Too gangling.” 

Richard had not fleshened to the beam commen- 
surate with his six feet of Plume, nor had he the 
color to carry a head of hair too red under any cir- 
cumstances, save perhaps those of a forlorn hope. 
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He was about to ring the brass pull of Dr. Bibb’s 
house, when he saw a tall girl with amber hair in the 
swing at the deep bay of the veranda. “Dr. Bibb 
here, please?” Esme nodded. ‘Don’t pull the bell. 
You'll find him in the study under the stair. Don’t 
be long, please. He’s my uncle, and I’m waiting for 
him.” He disappeared inside. Esme reflected. “A 
pity,” she said, “that I probably won’t have time to 
correct him. Wherever did he get such a brown cap 
for such hair!” 

Esme regretted the fall of the year. Not even the 
turning gold of the woods and the mingling odors of 
dust when burning leaves and steaming fields distil a 
drowsy enchantment, could return for the destruc- 
tion of peace that came with the fall semester. 
Students came in noisily with a fatuous camaraderie 
of old acquaintance, shouting platitudes into one 
another’s faces. Dr. Dozier, her father, then had 
no more time to read to her. Walking became a 
series of intrusions. Homesick farm lads, high 
school diplomas won hardily at twenty, frequented 
her hidden walks and invaded lost hollows she alone 
had charted, as the newcomers in loneliness held 
close to wood and plowland. Midnight found the 
campus rent with boisterous shouts as old friends 
gathered in sequestered corners and careened in 
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fellowship over jugs of applejack and sweet musca- 
dine wine. Above all, the opening of college meant 
an end of long tramps with her uncle through old 
brakes and into bogs of redolent meadows, searching 
with him for spirogyre and nitelle and other early 
subjects for the freshman laboratories. 

Esme sighed as the red-haired boy came from the 
house, pulled the cap down upon his ears, hurdled 
down the steps and vanished down the walk to the 
gate which he again took with a swooping rise. Her 
uncle’s short, immensely solid figure was rooted in 
water-proofed boots ‘when he appeared upon the 
veranda and looked over the magnolias at the 
vagrant clouds. The handkerchief was about his 
neck, and his massive forehead was pedimented with 
an absurd duck cap, sailor-fashion. 

“‘Who’s that boy?” asked Esme, as Richard, still 
vaulting, could be seen in the middle distance, rising 
and falling as objects presented themselves. 

“Zach Plume’s boy,” said her uncle. “Zach was 
here in 1896.” 

“Where is he now?” 

“Head of a high school up yonder in Virginia.” 
The scientist gazed Virginia-wards. “A true fellow, 
Zach. Came here nearly forty... .” His con- 
sonants sounded meticulously by contrast with 
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Esme’s slurring. . . . “Said he wanted to finish an 
education interrupted at ten. His boy wants to be 
a teacher of natural history. Says his father’s mili- 
tary history classes had convinced him that science 
is the only thing to teach, because it’s the only thing 
amancan know. But he wants to play football too. 
I told him it would interfere with his laboratory 
work. Said he kad to play football. Would do his 
laboratory work at night.” 

Esme dismissed the red-haired boy. She looked 
over her uncle’s costume critically and observed the 
boots. 

“Fresh-water hydra,” she said. ‘There are some 
near those upper rocks at Patterson’s mill. Wait till 
I go change my shoes.” 

Dr. Bibb waited on the lawn, as she ran through 
the hedge at the side and into her father’s house. 
He whipped out a pocket glass and examined a para- 
site on a scaling elm bark. The girl returned. They 
set forth up the walk. Her long fine legs flashed 
over the gate as if testing the Plume boy’s prowess. 

“T don’t understand about twenty-five chromo- 
somes making a girl baby,” she said, as she took her 
uncle’s arm. 
~ “No one does,” said Dr. Bibb. “It just does.” 
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Richard was in Dr. Bibb’s yard in the sophomore 
year when he spoke to her again. He had brought 
some specimens up to the house for inspection. 
The girl and her uncle were stooped over the base 
of an elm tree near the boxwoods when he came upon 
the lawn. The scientist turned and signaled the 
boy to be quiet, calling him with his finger. 

They were leaning over a spider’s nest. Richard 
marveled at the girl’s detachment, for the spider 
was about to ask his lady for the gracious boon of 
her body. Richard blushed. The young girl was 
watching the spider’s evolutions with as detached 
an air as though she had been a lecturer before a 
clinic. Dr. Bibb chuckled quietly. 

“T don’t believe she will accept him, Esme,” he 
said. ‘“She’s going to have his head off first. Ob- 
serve how she holds her little fangs ready.” 

The male spider was an ugly little fellow, a black 
beast. His forelegs alone bore markings, white 
arm-bands not unlike those upon a football jersey. 
He had no other attractions, and he knew it.. He 
advanced towards his lady in a series of concentric 
circles and made the best of his decorations, waving 
and gesticulating with the arm-bands. 

“A half-back on Thanksgiving day,” said Esme. 

“More like a cornfield nigger in new shirt-garters,” 
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Dr. Bibbs said softly, “when he comes upon the 
kitchen porch.” 

The spider continued his absurd curvetings as 
the lady moved slowly backwards towards her den. 
Her body, three times as grotesque and as great as 
her knight’s, was hideous with animosity. The 
lover swung his arm-bands with a false confidence. 
He swaggered comically, almost within reach. 

“Look, Mr. Plume,” said Dr. Bibb. “Just ex- 
actly as these seniors walk up the lawn to Dr. 
Dozier’s house.” 

Richard crimsoned again. The girl answered 
easily: 

“No, college boys are even more foolish than this 
spider. They write poetry.” 

The black knight of the arm-bands moved a 
millimeter closer to the belle dame sans merci. 
Dr. Bibb moaned. “He’s trying to make up his 
nerve,” he said sadly. ‘Poor fellow!” 

“T wonder,” said his niece, “if the spider knows 
she will bite his head off whether she favors him or 
not.” 

The arm-bands became oscillated as though they 
were propelled by electricity. The lady wedged her 
ugly body into the postern of her tower and opened 
wide her ogre’s jaws. 
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“No spider will ever make a foolish woman of 
her,” whispered Esme. “Glory! she’s going to re- 
ject the filthy little beast!” 

La belle dame raised her forelegs, extended her 
jaws. 

“Off with his head!” cried the girl. The arm- 
bands collapsed as she spoke. The knight’s body 
fell headless at the postern. The lady prepared to 
withdraw him into her castle. 

“Well,” said Dr. Bibb, “that spider was a poet 
after all, Esme.” 

Esme glanced at Richard maliciously. He coun- 
tered: 

“What a pity,” he mocked, “that romance can 
not always be terminated as happily.” 

“Yes,” said the girl, “no babies.” 


he 


Richard grinned shamefacedly as he placed a 
palm over the raw cheek. “Had, to,” he said. 
“Coach wouldn’t let me drop out.” 

Esme straightened his tie, as he stood before her 
on the steps of her father’s house. “I’ve a good 
mind not to let you come in this evening,” she said. 
“Uncle John says that if you get a laboratory assist- 
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ant’s place next year you’ll have to put football out 
of your mind this fall.” 

“I had to play,” he said. ‘Who ever heard of 
a man returning his junior year and dropping out 
of the squad. Then, somehow I want to. It’s all 
right when you say you won’t in June, Esme. But 
when the fall comes around... .” 

“Oh, yes, I know.” 

“But it isn’t brutal. It’s thrilling. . . .” 

“Daddy says football is a device permitting 
donkeys to kick each other in the face, while pre- 
serving the amenities of a world of organized jack- 
asses.” 

“But you don’t understand. A big college, and 
you might say it’s for glory. But in this little one- 
hoss, fresh-water college we win one or two games 
a year.” 

“All the more reason,” she said, “why it is not 
worth while.” 

“That’s just it. There’s such a challenge to 
play. Each week you go to some big college. You 
come out on the field in ragged blankets and old hel- 
mets, and they almost jeer you. They prepare to 
run over you. Then they find they can’t. There’s 
a savage pleasure in surprising them. They begin 
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to send in their best men. You know they are bet- 
ter than you are. You know you will lose. There'll 
be no cheers, no victorious procession. You discard 
all those illusions and simply stand and fight. It’s 
pure fighting instinct from then on. When you be- 
come weakened, and you have no substitute’”—the 
head went back and the hair seemed of a richer 
pigmentation—“‘it almost seems a struggle for sur- 
vival.” 

“You'll never be a good biologist,” she said. “I 
suppose you will tel your students that the war in 
Europe is the highest expression of man. . . . The 
survival of the fittest means a survival of the best 
adapted within a species. You can’t go through life 
half-baked, swinging your fists one minute and 
being civilized the next.” 

They learned one another casually, incidentally. 
She came to walk with him when Dr. Bibb’s time 
was occupied. These walks shamed him, in a way. 
She seemed born with a knowledge he had struggled 
to attain. She could identify a thousand field sounds. 
She would point out plants he had never known. 
She recognized the sex of a tree. She had a con- 
tempt for his names for living things. She knew 
them by curious folk names. 

“It takes the poetry away to say ‘cyclamen,’ ” she 
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said. “It is a flaming arrow. And people have had 
sense enough to change the Greek.” 

She had no desire for an academic degree. Some 
courses at Woodland she had sauntered through 
without apparent purpose, and certain lectures she 
attended as regularly as they were delivered. Dr. 
Bibb’s lectures she knew by heart. Old Professor 
Jackson’s long terminal outpouring on Greek poetry, 
her father’s Elizabethans and Victorians, were hers 
since childhood. Her mind surprised him. Rich- 
ard found that she had no mathematics since her 
twelfth year, and that she had never known the smug 
American background of euphemism and pruriency. 
When she vaulted a fence there was no foolish at- 
tempt to hide her legs. She rarely read save poetry 
and sketches. Books were dull, unless her father 
read them aloud. And her uncle was a philosophic 
reference to the living world. 

“Vow’re like a Greek in the groves of the Acad- 
emy,” Richard said once in admiration. ‘Never 
read a book in your life, and have learned every- 
thing from the masters worth while.” 

“T wish I could wear a Greek gown,” she said. 
“Sandals . . . and a robe about my breasts.” 


he 
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He did not play football his senior year. He was 
too busy, for he had the assistant’s place, and he 
was in the laboratory afternoons. He was working 
for an instructorship when he was graduated, and 
they agreed that he would take a master’s degree dur- 
ing his first teaching year and top it off with a doc- 
torate at a later time, when there was money enough 
to attend the University of Chicago. He wondered 
what students said about his failing to go out for 
the ’varsity game. A little college can hardly spare 
back-field men with two years’ ’varsity experience. 
He kept away from the athletic field until two weeks 
before Thanksgiving. One visit, and he succumbed 
to temptation. 

“All you need to do,” said the coach, “is to learn 
the signal for those runs from punt formation. You 
can get in shape in ten days. You just duck into the 
second and forth quarters and carry the old apple 
a few times. Just throw yourself away. You'll be 
taken out when youre tired. You can’t refuse a . 
college that.’ 

He had not worn his ’varsity sweater through the 
fall. If he couldn’t play, he wouldn’t wear it. That 
seemed fair. He put it back on that evening after 
first practice. It was a deep blue with white rings 
about the arm. The air was still warm enough to 
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make it a bit uncomfortable, but the wool of it 
had such a rough, pleasant smell. His body felt 
springy and taut in that first signal drill. He walked 
by Dr. Dozier’s house, for he had to tell Esme that 
he was playing again. She was next door, at her 
uncle’s. He vaulted the gate and came up the walk. 

Dr. Bibb and Esme were in the flower garden. 
They were planting hyacinth, tulip, gladiolus bulbs. 
The doctor said “Good evening” faintly, as Richard 
appeared. It was clear that he was displeased. 

“Here comes the sinner,” Esme said, “looking as 
penitent as though he were not going out for prac- 
tice again to-morrow.” 

She was in white, a jumper and a flannel skirt. 
In the half light he could not tell if she was angry 
or teasing. He secretly hoped she would admire him 
for having something in him which made him help- 
less before the call of football. 

“T really couldn’t help it,” he said sadly. 

“No, I really don’t believe you can,” said Dr. 
Bibb. ‘The thing is too deep in you.” He tapped 
the trowel on his shoe. ‘Too dark to set the others 
out, Esme.” He disappeared around the side of the 
house. 

The two clasped hands. “You understand I don’t 
want to,” said Richard, holding her hand tightly. 


wise 
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She nodded her head. She was a white blur in the 
dark. “You are sweet,” he said. Her odor was 
mingled with the smell of that dark earth upturned 
by Dr. Bibb’s trowel. He wished to kiss her; he 
was afraid; he had always been afraid of her ridi- 
cule. She seemed limp, as limp and passive as the 
mimosa trees in the shadowy dusk. She released his 
hand and walked among the rose-bushes. He stood 
under the mimosas and watched her. She had 
turned and was coming back. He walked towards 
her, down the path, his body singing. 

In the gathering shadows she saw him faintly, the 
white arm-bands of the sweater oscillating slowly. 
“Spider, spider,” she called mockingly. He per- 
ceived the analogy. Foolishly, he capered in mock 
amorousness. He smiled to himself. The half-light 
hid her blush. He circled to her, put the arm bands 
about her and pressed his mouth to hers. The gar- 
den reeled. 

“Shall I bite your head off?” she said. 


CHAPTER IV 


“They reel, they roll, in clanging lists, 
And when the tide of combat stands, 
Perfume and flowers fall in showers 
That lightly rain from ladies’ hands.” 


THE Plumes seldom concerned themselves with 
military rank. To be sure, they saluted their offi- 
cers with reasonable alacrity, but never with a dog- 
like devotion. They took it that an officer was a 
man who wished to carry to the field of combat some 
silly notion surviving from his social background, 
and, being by nature pleasant folk, they were will- 
ing to indulge him to the extent of speaking first. 
The Plumes themselves rarely reached the commis- 
sioned grades of national heroism, only one at- 
tained to the grade of Captain, and he that first-born 
of Antietam’s sorrowing memory. To be sure, he 
held the rank only two months before being reduced 
by a dum-dum bullet to the dust of common mar- 
tyrs. 

War to the Plumes was not a thing of personal at- 
tributes. They regarded it adverbially. It was a 
question of how did it start, when is it starting, where 
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does one enlist. The Richard Plume of this present 
chronicle became a second lieutenant before human- 
ity was consecrated to a new era of service at Ver- 
sailles. But it would be an imposition upon the 
reader to clutter this account further with martial 
trumpetings. . . . Suffice to say that Richard 
reached this before he was discharged, at which 
point this history begins. 

On the other hand, there has been no passage 
in this account of the battered Plumes thus far giv- 
ing any attention to the Plume wives, save to indi- 
cate that they reapedjaccording to the sowing. .. . 
There was the wife of the second Noah, she who 
reaped those hard tears at the Rappahannock hearth- 
side. And there, too, to name one other, was the 
woman who had listened to Old Hickory’s oratory 
on that Autumn night after Toby had insulted the 
oldest boy of Mr. Cass Jones. 


oe 


Esme Plume, wife of Richard, recalls to this day 
the morning her husband left for overseas. ‘There 
had been a rally that morning at chapel, for Rich- 
ard was resigning his instructorship in biology. 
Esme sat well back in the gallery, with not a tear in 
her eyes. Esme’s husband was going to war, and 
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Esme’s colleagues were glad he was going. Not that 
they were jealous of him. The boy only held an 
$1800-a-year instructorship. Esme would have ven- 
tured that they liked her husband personally, but 
they felt that Richard’s going gave them a glad 
sense of sharing in a very noble thing. 

“If the Lord has chosen, in His infinite mercy 
and wisdom, to call one of us to the flag,” said Dean 
Baylor, sonorously, “it is fit that Richard Plume 
should be called. He is strong, he is worthy, he is 
young.” 

Esme, though she was very unhappy, smiled at 
this deification of Richard’s impulsiveness. Dean 
Baylor, who was professor of Old Testament litera- 
ture, thought her face drawn in pain. “God cherish,” 
the Dean continued, “and keep his little wife, and 
return him safely to her.” Dean Taylor had been 
at Appomattox. 

The gentlemen of the faculty, Esme observed, 
could not fix their eyes upon her. They stared in 
the sun-pierced gloom of the chapel as so many 
preachers of the gospel immemorialized upon the 
festooned walls in dull, full-length oils. ‘Those 
dreadful oils,” Esme reflected. Mrs. Richard 
Plume noted, too, that her husband was extremely 
uncomfortable. ‘The boots upon which he poured 
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gallons of polishing cream shone cheap and glossy 
when they rested in a window’s shafted light. He 
had detested this ceremony, and Esme had made 
him come. “It will injure father’s feelings if you 
don’t, Richard . . .” The president of the student 
body was speaking now. .. . “Professor Richard 
Plume’s great example to us... .” 

Esme’s lips curled. That was why she had in- 
sisted that he attend the chapel ceremony. . . . To 
shame those yellow students. “Do you think,” she 
wanted to scream, “that I want him to go? He is 
only a child. It would ruin his life if he didn’t go. 
If he fought a draft board he’d never get over it. 
I’m not proud of him, you fools.” 

They were singing “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
and Richard was almost running as he moved up the 
aisle. She arose to join her husband. He was such 
a child. He was so young. He was so thin. She 
loved him. 

Richard was going to war. His colleagues wished 
that they might troop down to the little yellow sta- 
tion, but they were kindly men, and hated a woman’s 
tears. A wife, they knew, wept when a soldier left 
for the wars. In other and more exclusive wars, a 
detachment usually went around to the principal 
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streets, so that swains might bound from the ranks 
and buss their light-o’-loves over the doorways. 
. . . There was the old chromo: “But She’s My 
Sister, Sergeant.” 

In the eyes of the faculty folk, there was only 
one thing to impair the romance of Richard’s go- 
ing. And that was Esme’s fault, they said. On the 
whole, Esme was a brave little girl to relinquish her 
hold upon him for the cause of suffering humanity, 
but there was one little duty she evidently had not 
begun to fulfil. Mrs. Kershaw, who generally was 
the first to know about such curious things, could 
satisfy no curiosity at faculty teas. Esme, who had 
been the frankest of young girls. . . . “Why,” said 
Mrs. Kershaw, “the child had gone in among those 
boys in the biology course without a blush even 
when Dr. Bibb lectured on women.” .. . She 
seemed singularly reticent since marriage. 

“T do not blame the poor little thing,” said Mrs. 
Bibb. ‘Why should she, who has to mourn and 
droop here while Richard is off destroying the peace 
of the earth, burden herself with a baby?” But Mrs. 
Bibb was unpopular at present. She had opposed 
Richard’s being drafted from the first. Her words 
held no weight. ‘“She’d think different,” said Mrs. 
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Kershaw, “if she was one of those Belgian women 
and ravaged by every soldier in Germany.” The 
ravages weighed heavy on Mrs. Kershaw’s mind. 

Richard seemed frightened at the station. He 
was white above his khaki, and had Mrs. Kershaw 
dared to go nearer, she could have cherished grave 
suspicions: “Are you sure, darling?” Richard asked, 
for the twentieth time. Esme turned her face up to 
his. “Of course I’m sure, Richard. . . . Don’t you 
suppose I know?” 

“Oh, darling,” said, Richard, “I don’t think it is 
best to go. If anything should happen to you... 
me...I don’t... Oh, darling! You are the 
bravest and most beautiful woman in the world. 
I’m so ashamed of myself for going.” 

“Nonsense!” said Esme, pressing her Copenhagen 
blue homespun shoulder against his brown serge one. 
“Since when did a father’s staying at home aid a 
woman in my condition?” 

She brushed an imaginary fleck of dust from his 
rifleman’s medal. ...A trinket he hoped some 
day to augment with other things equally valuable. 
“You mustn’t leave here so upset. I want you to 
remember us to-day as very happy and very young 
and handsome.” Esme kissed his shoulder-bar. 
“That’s Number Nine blowing for the crossing. 
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Don’t forget. . . . You’re to write only a little letter 
every day. . . . And don’t let them borrow all your 
handkerchiefs, or I’ll never whip another one for 
you 

Richard could see his collar ornaments in her 
single-violet eyes. He was glad she was tall. Almost 
to his chin... . 

They kissed quickly. A black demon roared at 
their back and a swirl of grit blew up into their 
faces. Each wanted to shout things they would not 
say. “What an ass I’m making of myself!” Rich- 
ard wanted to shout, as the Pullman porter seized his 
luggage-roll. ‘And what a brute I am to leave you 
pregnant with a prospect of fifty-seven dollars a 
month if I’m killed. And what a fool I am to risk 
my own precious neck.”’ Esme seized his arm. Her 
heart was begging her mind to get out of the way. 
“You left me,” her heart was pumping, “at the end 
of six months of perfect happiness to rush off to shoot 
at people who have never harmed us. You get the 
glory. I bear the child. If you leave me here by 
myself you’ve lost something, and you can never 
bring it back.” 

Passengers peered up the aisle. A striking girl in 
a blue homespun suit. And there was the wedding 
ring. A young officer off to war. Passengers 
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thrilled. Their Liberty bonds were taking a part in 
this. It was sweet the quick way in which she kissed 
him and ran up the aisle and out of the car. She 
must be crying. They craned their necks. 

Esme stood on the track until the train rounded 
a curve by the tobacco warehouses, so that Richard, 
from the back platform, might see her Copenhagen 
blue until the last. Romance is gone. She crossed 
over and told Mrs. Kershaw she was going to have 
a baby.... 3 


. we 


When Esme came to New York with Dickie in 
April of 1919, it seemed to her that never, despite 
her suffering of the past eighteen months, had the 
human race been so kind. Even the maids in the 
Y.W.C.A. wished to accompany Esme the morning a 
Red Cross agent telephoned that Lieut. Plume was 
in a Debarkation Hospital in Rahway, N. J., where 
he had been taken the evening before from a 
Hoboken pier. “That sweet little thing,’ one in- 
formed the matron, “must not carry that baby up 
to New Jersey by herself. She’s been through a lot 
of trouble. You can tell that by her face.” 

But Esme did not wish for company upon that 
journey. It seemed to her that the breaking point 
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of life would be passed when the journey to Rahway 
ended; and she wished to make it on her own. There 
had been nine months in Richard’s absence, she re- 
flected, when none save herself could carry the child. 
Then two months later came the courteously horrible 
telegram from the War Department. There had fol- 
lowed four months of absolute ignorance as to Rich- 
ard’s condition before his own wretchedly printed 
note informed her that his legs were hurt and that he 
loved her. Not even those succeeding letters meant 
so much, all told, as that solitary scrap of shaky, la- 
bored lettering. Other letters had not been so direct. 
They avoided reference to physical condition and 
were usually expended in a romantic talent that, 
however glowing they left her for a day, could not 
relieve the desolate uncertainty. The messages to 
Dickie had been curiously clumsy and badly senti- 
mentalized. She knew that would adjust itself when 
he saw Dickie’s thin red hair and wild little face in 
egotistic miniature of his own. She wanted to finish 
by herself the journey she had begun eighteen months 
before in a homespun suit of Copenhagen blue. Had 
the weather been mild she would have worn that 
suit; she had brought it to New York when she 
packed, an hour after having received Richard’s 
cable. 
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Esme was of two minds about her personal ap- 
pearance when she set out for Rahway. There was 
a romantic fear in her heart that Richard would not 
think her as freshly beautiful as when he had left. 
She wanted him to think so. Yet, there was a bitter 
pleasure, for she knew the raw, precious loveliness 
of youth had been crushed, in realizing that the little 
network about her eyes would cut to the quick a 
man who loved her, and on whose account it had 
been traced there. But above all other thoughts 
was the heart-bursting one of seeing and caressing 
Richard, and being seen and caressed by him. There 
was no element of physical fear in the actual expec- 
tation of meeting. True, she had lived with Richard 
only six months, and had been separated from 
him eighteen, but Esme had known the worst of 
man’s cruelty to woman; for she had borne him a 
child. 

If Esme’s freshness was past, Dickie’s was rising 
to the ascendancy when they set out. After those 
first withered six months of puking babyhood the 
ugly duckling had undergone the transformation, 
and his face was like the swan’s. Esme had but- 
toned and gold-pinned Dickie’s sweet warm flesh 
into his plainest dress, and in a raffia bag she car- 
ried a nainsook frock that had cost her days of work. 
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With this, and fresh napkins, and eau de cologne, 
the work of re-purifying Richard Coeur de Lion 
Plume, Junior, would be done, if necessary, on the 
front steps of the hospital. Esme herself wore 
exactly the costume Richard had said a thousand 
times was best for chiseled blondes, and in the raffia 
bag was a fresh set of collars and cuffs for the navy 
blue twill dress under the greatcoat. These were 
to be exchanged for the travel-stained ones con- 
currently with Dickie’s rehabilitation. 

At the Pennsylvania Station, awaiting the Rah- 
way train call, Esme again, by reason of a hundred 
offers of assistance, marked the kindness of the hu- 
man race in the wake of so much carnage. The coun- 
try was throbbing, with a victorious wave of hysteri- 
cal patriotism. A woman with a baby might have 
been a soldier’s wife, so it was not the thing to jostle 
her. At Versailles one disinterested man was about 
to dominate three patriots in the cause of humanity, 
just as Esme awaited the Rahway train. At home, 
industry had not begun the process of deflation, and 
everybody was happy. Economists warned of de- 
flation and were laughed at by industrialists who 
presently, when the disinterested man failed at Ver- 
sailles, were to wail the loss of blood-money surpluses 
and inaugurate an Era of Good Feeling against the 
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idealism of Esme Plume. America, even as Noah 
Plume in the cabin by the Rappahannock, had just 
won a war. “Did it hurt?” the blood-money hearth- 
side asked the returning patriots. And the patriots, 
whose economic consciences just then did not em- 
brace a cash bonus, shouted “Naw!” 


ofp 


Fear flaunted some ensigns on that Rahway train. 
Dickie plunged into slumber after his bottle, which 
he negotiated to the last drop before Newark was 
reached, and before'a knot of admiring veterans. 
These veterans froze Esme’s heart. Some on 
crutches seemed pained at the slightest movement, 
and there were grotesquely mutilated limbs, plaster- 
swathed, that in their tortuous conformations quite 
burst the rough, fibrous seams of khaki breeches. 
Others could be observed to handle gingerly with one 
hand its wounded fellow, which was mottled and 
blue and thin, an attenuated talon in the palm of 
its hard, grimy mate. One, his limbs sound, groped. 
A flash of Richard’s white iron thighs at the last 
swooping rise of a high hurdle spring transfixed her 
throat with an iron barb when a soldier careened 
down the swaying aisle past Esme, one trouser hove 
under his blouse, his stump leg wobbling from the 
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pelvis. Esme looked out the train window most of 
the journey. 

At Rahway these strange, misshapen humans were 
struggling into ambulances driven by girls in gray 
coats and breeches. A little pang struck Esme’s 
heart because she had not driven one, as she shifted 
sleeping Dickie’s weight higher into the hollow of 
her hip and clutched the raffia bag. There were 
more soldiers than places in the station wagons. 
Nearness to Richard set her heart to a strange, 
disturbing rhythm, and the baby became too leaden 
in her arms. She called a porter and asked for a 
taxi. A Ford sedan came up to the curb, and its 
driver agreed to take her three miles to the hospital 
for two dollars. Esme was in. The Ford gave its 
frightened, maddening cough. Dickie awakened 
crying. Esme could almost feel the comfort of Rich- 
ard’s broad, white throat. 


ofp 


Esme for the first time was conscious of strain, 
when the orderly motioned for her to follow him. 
“Sorry y’have to wait, Miz Plume,” he said, with- 
out taking the cigarette from his mouth or the hands 
from the pockets of his dirty white jacket, “but 
they were dressing the lieutenant.” 
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“Did they give him some uniforms?” she said. 

“No, lady,” said the orderly, “I mean they were 
dressing his wounds.” Christ! These officers’ 
wives were dumb. 

Esme grasped Dickie, who had become the em- 
bodiment of a bed of wild violets. Her white cuffs 
shone with starching. She tried to powder Dickie’s 
nose again, but the orderly moved too quickly down 
the long, covered corridors. She passed two men in 
white caps, short veils, overall jumpers and flannel 
buskins, who wheeled a cart on which a blanket cov- 
ered a log that reeked of nitrous oxide and gave off 
a faint, droning sound. Glass doors, swirling past, 
gave paneled vistas of a forest of white beds with 
high, rough wood trellises reared above them, on 
which were trained human legs and arms to grow 
again. Unshaven men in bathrobes struggled with 
impetuously propelled wheel-chairs. Iodine in a 
thousand uncanny smells came to the mother’s nose 
and she sickened, as one does when an odor recalls a 
scene in sculptured clarity. Dickie almost slipped 
from her arms as she remembered the ether cone of 
his birth night. She would not relinquish the baby 
to the orderly. She would bear him to Richard, 
and he should first see them thus. 

“Is Lieutenant Plume in a private room?” she 
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asked the orderly, who was gallantly making faces 
at Dickie to amuse him while she staggered under 
the load. 

“Oh, no, lady. Y’have to be a colonel to get a 
room in this dump.” 

Esme was outraged. She was about to say so. 
The orderly checked up at a ward door. Esme’s 
feet groped. She gasped and followed the soldier 
down the aisle, the blood rushing to her cheeks. 
“How will he look... how will I look to 
him ... ?” Her legs trembled. She staggered. 

“Here,” said the soldier in the dirty white coat, 
taking Dickie from her. Esme looked. 

A white iron bed and from its center a huge 
swathed leg reared upward toward two wooden 
transversals over which were cords, pulleys, sand 
bags. Esme’s heart shrunk to a dry pod, and her 
knees broke. 

A man she had never seen before lay flat upon 
his back, his head turned towards her, and his eyes 
closed more from weariness than pain. The thin, 
acrid smell of chlorine fouled the air, and many red 
rubber tubes ran from an enameled reservoir over- 
head to the covers. The sick man’s faded red hair 
was straggly and the back of his head was rubbed 
more bald than Dickie’s from moving upon a thou- 
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sand pillows. The face was immobile, hawk-like, 
dead putty white, and the mouth was drawn, the 
mouth of a man about to be flogged. On a cradle- 
like chest hung the silver miniature locket she had, 
thousands of centuries past, given Richard Plume. 
The man on the bed opened Richard’s eyes. She 
sank down and put her hot, shaken cheek to his 
dry parchment face. He raised two bony arms, the 
gown-sleeves tumbling back unimpeded past the 
peeling, yellowed skin of a fevered Ivanhoe. Esme 
wept as they circled her, trembling, and with no 
pressure. The orderly set Dickie down by the 
wounded man’s free shoulder. The baby caught at 
a sand bag and swung it, drolly. 

Richard Plume felt the cheek against his. He was 
weak, and at the odor of her skin so buoyant his 
pulse jumped as though he were a gas patient under 
an oxygen bell. Every wound in his body, and there 
were Seven, was painted with a cool liquid fire. He 
could have cried out with the anguished happiness 
of the contact from his cheek. For six months he 
had lain thus, days and nights, sane and insane, 
awaiting this consummation of agony. Somewhere 
in the dim centers of his twisted, wrenched brain he 
knew the pain that lay ahead for her and for him- 
self. But the prospect was dwarfed and shrunken 
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in the realization of her past sufferings. She had no: 
words for him. There were no words. She knew 
that he was realizing her own agony, as she was im-: 
mersed in his. They clung thus and went shares. 
in sufferings. 

The baby rolled its rounded, padded little bot- 
tom over upon his shoulder. A creator beheld his 
son. “Oh, Esme,” a voice cried in the wilderness of 
white bed, “God forgive me for my folly.” 





BOOK TWO 
THE SHORN HELM 





CHAPTER V 


“Creep home to take your place there 
The spent and maimed among, 
God grant you find a face there 
You loved when all was young.” 


THE aistory of the Plumes, as this chronicle relates, 
repeats itself in a roughly proportioned way. After 
all wars in which the Plumes had flung wide their 
bright caparisoned banners, the warriors returned 
to some close chimney side to lick their wounds a 
while and adjust their battered bodies to the gentler 
arts of peace. But science, advancing so rapidly 
since Old Hickory had known the drumming pulse, 
somewhat distorted Richard’s home-coming. 

In another war, Richard would have had the sur- 
geon’s louts brace him while he drained the brandy 
flask and awaited the stroke of the merciful knife 
and the quick mad pressure of the amputating iron. 
Esme, that wise and tender child of Pity, might 
never have known an anguished hour by trellised 
bed. Her husband could have hobbled home to her 
arms. In the main, however, their immediate post- 
war experience was of a piece with that of the other 
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Plumes, for it has been seen that a woman has wept 
over her man’s folly. And Richard knew eighteen 
months of twentieth-century,surgery, just as Noah, 
before he reached the cabin by the Rappahannock, 
had known eighteen months of the eighteenth. 
There must have been little difference between the 
two. Surgeons are at best human plumbers. Hip- 
pocrates used much the same knives and saws that 
were employed upon Richard, and arms and legs 
are nearly identical. ; : 


i ob 


Christmas comes but once a year to Woodland, 
which was a fortunate arrangement for Dr. Dozier, 
Esme’s father, because on Christmas Eve he always 
smoked a churchwarden pipe, and it invariably upset 
him. He rarely smoked any other day in the year, 
and denied that he used tobacco. Certainly he did 
not use it carelessly, although there was a fiction 
current at Woodland for many years that Dr. Dozier — 
harbored a small quid of Carolina fine-cut in his 
cheek on ordinary days. This quid must remain 
submerged among the classical mysteries, for like 
the lost Atlantis none had ever seen it re-emerge. A 
Reverend Spottiswoode Brooks of Roanoke, who 
was expelled from Woodland in ’96 for drinking in 
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old Dr. Sam Tyree’s class in New Testament Greek, 
once swore that he saw Dr. Dozier, then a youngish 
professor not unlike the Droeshout portrait and still 
given to showing students his snapshots of Strat- 
ford, expectorate on the day of the big hurricane. 
When Dr. Brooks delivered the baccalaureate in 
1906, it was on the tip of every tongue to ask the 
Rev. Brooks to settle once and for all the endless 
bickerings among the Freshman English sections. 
But regardless of the legend of the lost Atlantis, 
Dr. Dozier unquestionably smoked the pipe which 
a thoughtless student had once brought him from 
the Cheshire Cheese. It was a part of the ceremony 
attendant upon Dr. Dozier’s reading A Christmas 
Carol to a few friends about the hearthside. Dr. 
Dozier usually had to be led into this reading by 
days of coaxing. Since childhood his daughter Esme 
had been the first prompter. 

“Pshaw,” Dr. Dozier would say to Esme, “folks 
don’t care for that sort of silly sentimental thing any 
more.” He actually believed it, even going so far 
as to imagine that he himself did not care for Dick- 
ens, what with the fellow’s absurd distortions and 
the grotesque caddishness of his American notes. 
The distortions might be palliated when one actually 
pierced through to the fun of Pickwick; but the — 
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American notes were inexcusable, for Dickens, to be 
sure, had met some of our best Southern people. 
Yet by the time Dr. Dozier had begun the Carol 
ceremony, somehow his high fragile voice “made the 
darn thing effective,” to borrow a phrase from his 
own criticism of Dr. Bibb’s reading of the Song of 
Solomon. 

It had been agreed that Dr. Dozier was to read 
the book only to Esme, Richard, Richard’s parents, 
Dr. Bibb and Aunt Esther, at the Christmas of 1919: 
In the first place, Richard was a bundle of nerves, 
and they wished to spare him so many people. He 
was experiencing his first week out of a hospital in 
eighteen months, and he had chosen to spend it with 
Esme at Woodland. He could not walk at all, and 
was merely recuperating between plastic operations, 
and was returning to a hospital near Baltimore after 
the New Year. 

The folk of Woodland were very kind to Richard. 
They came by Dr. Dozier’s with the very finest ex- 
pressions of sympathy. Esme had been in hospital 
wards so often that it was only in Woodland that 
she could appreciate Richard’s service to his coun- 
try. Even Dr. Bibb, who had once written that 
Richard’s wounds would be “a mark of honor and a 
badge of distinction forever,” was inclining to agree 
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with Richard’s estimate of his services, which came 
exactly to nothing, now that Wilson had collapsed 
and the Senate League proponents with him. But 
the older members of the faculty still regarded him 
with the same sentiment they lavished upon Tenting 
on the Old Camp Ground, which was a touching one 
indeed. 

“He’s not letting his injury affect his outlook upon 
life?” Dean Baylor sonorously inquired a few mo- 
ments before Dr. Dozier was to fire up the church- 
warden. It was generally admitted that Dean Bay- 
lor’s Letters after Appomattox were among the 
most elegant of epistles. 

“T think he is a little bitter,’ said Esme. She 
loved the dean. His black frock coat and glazed 
dickey were among her earliest recollections. She 
loved the white cascade of his beau sabreur mus- 
tache, and the manner in which it moved when he 
said “Constellation of Cassiopea” in the observa- 
tory. Dean Baylor had taught her the stars. 

“The boy mustn’t do that,” the dean warned. “It 
was God’s own mercy that saved him, and down 
here we think it was for a life of further service to 
the Christian Ideal.” 

Esme knew Richard’s underlined passages in 
Richard Jefferies’ The Story of my Heart too well 
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to believe that Richard would for one moment ac- 
cept the idea of God’s hand in the matter of carnage. 
Yet the dean was so appreciative of Richard’s quali- 
ties, and was so heartily welcoming him to return 
to his old post of biology instructor when he recov- 
ered. 

“Tell him,” said the dean, who knew that men 
did not exchange such compliments face to face, 
“that many a man would give his soul to leave such 
a heritage to his son.” , 

For Richard the Carol reading, while it moved 
him, was a painful thing. At this time in his life 
he was obsessed with the idea that people should 
read economics and not sentimental pieces. He was _ 
in agony lest the people failed to capitalize the great 
movement of humanity towards the Marne. The 
sentiment touched him, however. 

It also burned his heart to see how Penelope 
Plume had aged during those months when her son 
was making the world ring with his exploits. His 
mother’s hair was no longer possessed of a single 
strand of brown. It was all gray; and her eyes 
seemed to have been weakened by weeping. She 
could not understand that Richard’s suffering had 
removed rather than drawn him to her. Penelope 
seemed hovering near him as if at any moment he 
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might ask her to pick him up and so bear him in 
her arms the remainder of her life, a service which 
he knew would have given her more happiness than 
any other thing she might have done. Richard had 
a trick of disparaging the fine things said about his 
sacrifice that hurt Penelope deeply. 

“Oh, Richard, don’t say such things,” she seemed 
to be warning all day long about the Dozier house. 
And as for Zachary, he seemed to be in the midst of 
Valhalla if only he could sit by Richard a while. It 
was evident that the sight of his mutilated son 
caused Zachary to walk over coals of fire upon his 
bare feet, for Zachary was six feet one and despite 
his sixty odd years looked much as Richard might 
have when erect. It was equally evident that Zach- 
ary was prepared to lose every member of his own 
body before he would permit a line of Richard’s cita- 
tion to be altered. He carried the citation about 
with him as a sacred thing, never to be shown any 
one, but to occasion a parent’s welling pride by the 
mere knowledge of its existence. 

“When you were over there...” he would 
say. 

“But I’ve forgotten. . . .” his son would rejoin. 

Thus it was cruel all the way round. Cruel for 
Zachary to ask his boy a single question about 
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France and even more cruel for Richard to withhold 
all details. 

“Precious,” said Penelope, “you must tell your 
father all about how you were wounded. It hurts 
him because you do not give him your confidence. 
Mother never does want to know, and you need not 
ever talk of it to her. But he’s so proud of you, 
Richard, and thinks of you as a hero.” 

“But I’ve forgotten myself,” Richard would say, 
passing his hand over his eyes as if he wished he 
might forget it only for a moment. He liked best 
to join Zachary and Dr. Dozier in endless discus- 
sions of poetry and to sit upon the veranda in the 
wind, rugs about him, and watch Esme’s fine long 
legs go swinging across the campus. He was not 
interested in Dickie save when the child wanted to 
look at books, when he seemed more pleased than 
in doing anything else in which he actually shared. 
There were few of these occasions. Dickie was 
walking beautifully, had a matted head of red 
Plume hair, and Richard’s own strong legs. He was, 
as Richard had been before him, too much concerned 
with life about him to sit long as his father turned 
the pages and explained the pictures. He could not 
understand that Richard could not walk, and often 
when his father refused to accompany him some- 
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where, or play with him in the fashion he liked best, 
which was rough and tumble, he lost all interest in 
him for the remainder of the day. 

“When we come back here to live,” said Esme, 
unconsciously striking an iron through Richard’s 
heart, “I can get all the specimens you care for. 
Then some day Dickie will get them. We'll hardly 
know that you will be crippled.” 

But Richard did not care to explain just yet that 
he was not coming back to Woodland. It seemed 
fatuous that he, the son of an impecunious professor, 
married to the daughter of one, and formerly one 
himself, should think of choosing a new career be- 
fore he could walk a step. There was no need to 
upset Esme, but he was not coming back. 

“They cannot understand,” he informed Dickie, 
as they sat turning the pages of a book of bird life, 
“that I am cerebral from now on. No walks, no 
trees, no fields, no sky. All books. You'll learn to 
run and play, but that’s over for me. I can’t have 
anything they have. And I don’t want it. Before 
I creep home for good I’m going to find out why 
this thing happened to me and see to it that”— 
and he stopped and gently patted his son’s legs— 
“vou will keep those two little kneecaps of yours all 
through life.” 
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Christmas in Woodland hurt Richard. He did 
not want to hear expressions of sympathy. He 
wanted Dean Baylor to say: “Well, Plume, you’ve 
made a hell of a mess of your life, but ’m damned 
if ever I permit another man to romance about war 
as long as I can prevent him.” They did not say 
such things. They all said something that came to 
this: ‘We are all proud of you for making an ass 
of yourself.” The more he considered returning, 
the more he knew it was hopeless. These folks were 
too gentle and too kind for one to say the bitter 
things one expressed ‘in bickerings about a hospital 
ward. They’d never understand such a point of 
view about war. Suppose he proposed tearing down 
the flagstaff on the campus, and removing the silly 
field gun, and masking all the statues of soldiers. 
He did not care to live where such views would be 
considered the eccentricities of a crippled professor. 
Besides, he had ruined Esme’s life; and the next. 
best amend was to see to it that their son did not 
repeat his own folly. Dr. Dozier’s remark to Zach- 
ary, when he heard the two of them discussing his 
future, from his vantage point on the veranda near 
the library window, quite decided him. 

“T hope Richard will come to us,” said Zachary, 
“and that he and Esme and the baby will live with 
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us. His mother and I feel that we should like to 
care for them and wait upon them the remainder of 
our lives.” 

Dr. Dozier protested. ‘His home is right here. 
After what he has done we hope he will sit in this 
library the rest of his life. The laboratory is two 
hundred yards away.” 

Zachary’s voice floated through the library win- 
dow, a worried, grieving voice. “Richard has indi- 
cated to me that he will not go to either home.” 

“Pshaw!” said Dr. Dozier, pursing his beard-en- 
crusted mouth. ‘Who ever heard of an old soldier 
who did not creep home to romance about his 
wounds? My own father, I remember, was thirty 
years choosing a literary mode for his own wound 
at Yellow Tavern.” 

Richard, sitting by the library window, was cer- 
tain that he would never come home and romance 
about his wounds. He almost told Dean Baylor 
as much that afternoon when the latter came by to 
chat by the library fire. The dean was champing 
at the bit to exchange memories of combat, and 
waved toward the Daughters of American Revolu- 
tion certificate that hung above the Dozier hearth, 
a relic of Esme’s mother. 

“A hundred years from now,” said the dean, “some 
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great-granddaughter of yours will frame another 
such certificate in honor of you.” 

Richard scowled and rubbed his good knee. 
“Strange,” he mused into the fire, almost uncon- 
scious of his guest, “that one should be proud be- 
cause his grandfather in a moment of misguided ro- 
manticism should have become riddled in some 
muddy field, screamed and bled a while, spit cotton 
and died. Savages use totem poles and scalps and 
piles of skulls.” 

Dean Baylor was shocked. He gently twisted his 
cavalry mustache with his ancient, blue-veined 
hand. “That way madness lies,” he told Richard 
gently. “You must not give way in moments of 
bitterness and forget the great moments you have 
known. Your feeling comes to many soldiers at 
first, but they master it.” 

“Master it,” Richard almost shouted. “Good 
God, do you mean to say that as I grow old I'll 
become dishonest enough to make myself out to be 
anything but a broken fool?” 

The dean fancied that Richard’s wounds were 
hurting and that the visit had been too long. “Come 
and stay with us a while, boy, and seek refuge in the 
abounding love Christ bears for us all.” 


op 
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The Plumes found themselves in Washington in 
the later summer of 1920, though not by choice. 
Richard had undergone the customary twenty or 
thirty surgical operations required in such instances, 
and had found himself ordered to Walter Reed hos- 
pital, There he augmented, as Plumes have always 
done, the regularly recurring opportunities for sur- 
geons to develop a technique for plastic work upon 
gunshot wounds. 

Esme and her baby were living in airy furnished 
rooms. There were a series of airy furnished rooms 
Esme had occupied in vicinities of various hospitals 
for eighteen months following Richard’s return. In 
the capital of a grateful republic Esme could occupy 
two rooms at a cost of $75 monthly. It was a ca- 
price of Esme’s that a child should not sleep in a 
room lived in by day. Otherwise she and Dickie 
might have occupied only one room at $40. Moth- 
ers, babies and whole families sleep in one room in 
Washington; and, for that matter, so do they in cit- 
ies the world over. But Esme did not associate 
herself permanently with cities, and Esme at Wood- 
land knew families who lived in simple dignity on 
$2,000 a year. She had learned that this amount 
meant nothing in a city. But then, cities meant 
nothing to Esme. 
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She had remained near Richard because she un- 
derstood that his philosophy of living had been 
somewhat altered by his experience, and that he was 
undergoing difficulties in adjusting himself to a 
Woodland philosophy again. Not only had his sys- 
tem of locomotion been changed, but his emotions as 
well. Esme knew that of all of his world, the only 
thing he could identify surviving in the old scheme 
was herself. It rather augmented the strain to make 
those monthly trips on a high white cart down the 
aisles of various hospitals and into the kalsomined 
amphitheaters wherd youth was made young again. 

“Richard himself says,’”? Esme told a sergeant’s 
wife one afternoon when the two, with their babies, 
shared a seat on the trolley to Walter Reed hospi- 
tal, “that operations are much harder on the women 
in the reception room than on the soldiers in the 
operating pavilion. I wish that when they take him 
down for a bone graft I could have an anesthetic, 
too.” 

The sergeant’s wife, a dark, wistful child from 
Towa, said that Harry always sought to get her out 
of the way. when they took him down to cut away 
the dead bone in his shoulder-blade. 

“Men do not realize,” said Esme, “that it’s harder 
for us away from them, knowing nothing.” 
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The sergeant’s wife said, “Isn’t it the truth?” 
And cited it to Harry that afternoon when her dis- 
abled soldier insisted that she might visit her cousin 
in Baltimore on the morrow. The doctors felt cer- 
tain that they could bring about the union in the 
shoulder this time, in a little fifteen-minute ses- 
sion. 

Esme would not go into the officers’ ward when 
Richard went for one of his white cart rides. If 
it were warm, she waited outside on the pleasant 
lawn and made daisy chains and things with grass 
blades for Dickie. Afterwards she usually talked to 
some polite young assistant who had held the third 
retractor, and who usually told her what a marvel- 
ous heart Lieutenant Plume possessed for anes- 
thetics. 

“Nothing like it, Mrs. Plume,” these young sur- 
geons would glow, “you can always tell on the table 
when they’ve lived clean lives. He must have been 
a beautiful man when you married him.” 

Esme once came upon Richard as he was return- 
ing from one of these sessions. He arrived, oozing 
sulphurous ether, just as she reached his cot in the 
long, bandaged hall. “Mm all ri’,” he was saying 
over and over to the hospital corpsmen who were 
lifting him in his red blankets back into his bed, 
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“Mm all ri’, but’s gone take twelve mage gen’ls get 
me again. Jeez’ how it burns and burns!” 

So she never risked going into the ward again on 
his big days. When she could find some one to care 
for Dickie she usually came back on the evening of 
the event and held his hand while he lay motionless 
and faintly grunted his exquisite pleasure in the 
midst of the harmonies of post-operative pain. 

Occasionally, between operations, he received 
forty-eight hour leave. Such excursions were costly, 
even if Esme, in taking him places, rented only a 
Dodge, which is thetsmallest car accommodating a 
man with long legs in plaster casts. They usually 
went to museums, where Richard shifted about three 
or four favorite pictures or sculptures or else en- 
gaged the curators in natural history rooms in long 
and blissful conversation, which usually ended by 
Esme’s defeating both Richard and the curator. 
Richard formed friendships with bacteriologists in 
hospital laboratories wherever he went; although 
they would not permit him, a human incubator of 
staphylococci, to do pleasure work. 

Esme thought Richard’s refusal to consider re- 
turning to Woodland the first unkind thing he had 
ever done. When months wore by and revealed 
to her the frightful unrest that possessed him, a 
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flaming revolt, hard-bitten into his soul, she even 
forgave him that, for he was the helpless victim of 
forces beyond his control. 

“Darling,” Richard said, ‘please don’t let’s speak 
of it again. I want to walk. When I can walk, I'll 
have nothing to teach for a long time.” 


fe 


“The boy will come home, Esme,” old Dr. Dozier 
said to her in the August of their second hospital 
year. They were on the veranda where Esme had 
been reading to him a letter from Richard, re- 
vealing his plans. “He’ll come home. Who ever 
heard of an old soldier who didn’t creep home 
to the fireside and romance about his wounds? My 
own father, I remember... .” Dr. Dozier’s soft, 
beard-incrusted mouth pursed spritely, “. . . was 
thirty years choosing a definite literary mode for his 
wound at Yellow Tavern. . . . Is that a purple finch 
I hear? Your eyes are better than mine.” 

“That is a little albino sparrow,” said Esme, walk- 
ing to the trumpet vine at the bay of the veranda, 
“but you cannot understand the terrible bitterness 
that is eating away Richard’s heart. He doesn’t say 
so. But it hurts to watch him, lying there from day 
to day and reading every line he can find on the war 
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settlements, trying to face the fact that he threw 
himself away.” She tapped Richard’s letter. “He 
says that he will be out of service in another month 
and will find a job before he sends word. I realize 
now that he tricked me into coming home until De- 
cember. I can’t let him wander around Washing- 
ton looking for work. I’m going back. I'll leave 
Dickie with Aunt Esther.” 


CHAPTER VI 


“What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry >?” 


THE city of Washington at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1920, presented some difficulties to the 
seeker after employment, and Richard Plume was 
looking for a job. Administration heads had eventu- 
ally begun reduction of war-time payrolls, for the 
past months had brought a Presidential election, 
when economy was the challenging cry. Thus none 
but the politically faithful were retained; there was 
no nonsense about merit, for one man was as good 
as another in a Republic dedicated to that proposi- 
tion. Even among the faithful there was an occa- 
sional yelp of pain and a slinking tail, as some dog 
was kicked by the master accustomed to feed him. 
Sons and Daughters of Provincial Politicians—there 
was almost a society of them—were clinging tooth 
and nail to vanishing bureaus and portfolios, for 
they knew their patrons had been swept away in the 
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in the White House. Winning politicians, promis- 
ing to enter the League of Nations, and also to open 
the treasury doors to the yapping heroes, descended 
upon Washington with identical hordes to supplant 
the vanishing ones with Mosaic reparation. The 
Democratic South was in agony, for her sons, in 
eight years of office holding, had sung even as the 
grasshopper in the fable in the midst of transient 
milk and honey. The Republican North was parched 
a corresponding number of years and after a quar- 
ter of a century, too, of great opportunities for the 
lush fruits of bureaucracy. Some who were assured 
soft berths when America swung from idealism came 
to enjoy an extra year of leisure. What made it 
harder upon Richard’s chances of employment was 
that these hordes also came early to secure light but 
remunerative work for blood-kin and _ politically 
tractable. 

More pathetic than any of these were the war 
workers scattered through the four quarters of the 
wide, quiet city. Hordes peered over the economic 
abyss and beheld their doom. Gradually the mai- 
sonettes and apartments of the city were vacated by 
half, while the other half doubled individual capaci- 
ties, as discharged clung to employed while politi- 
cians were importuned. For the first time, a puritan 
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American city embraced the conventions of Mont- 
parnasse, and bourgeois lovers roomed in quartets. 
Men fought hardily before being driven from Eden 
to the outer darkness of provincial towns where 
bacchanals could be held only in disreputable shacks 
along the railroad tracks. Girl-clerks, having relin- 
quished joyously a virginal condition which counted 
nothing in a single economic standard of the war 
years, were terrified at the prospect of a return to 
mid-western double-standard morality with its in- 
quisitory elders. It had been a great war for these 
folks, a bursting of limited horizons, and they had 
not reckoned on this untimely end. A few of the 
girls sat upon the benches of the wide parks and 
swallowed bichloride. A few of the men killed them- 
selves, but most of them returned to their dismal 
homes bravely, patiently to await there resumption 
of hostilities with any foreign nation whatsoever. 
Richard knew that being a returned soldier mili- 
tated against him in this swarm of job-seekers, and 
rightly. Eighteen months past, when Esme sank to 
her knees by his bedside, had he been physically 
competent to walk into a situation while the nation 
gasped over the supreme sacrifice, he might have 
been able to live it down. Richard cherished no 
delusions now that the country, back in the solid 
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self-interest of a normal life, had sized up its flurry 
into European affairs. 

Soldiers were of many classes. There were those 
who had escaped with only slight disabilities or none, 
and a great many of them, caught up in a bestial 
convulsion of civilization in their formative years, 
were unfit for industry at all. They would be ex- 
soldiers until death. The bulk of returned men, 
however, had returned to industrial pursuits where 
they said nothing about the war, fearing lest they 
class themselves op the one hand among the per- 
manent ex-soldiers, and on the other among those 
bores who prattle of war and continually embarrass 
their newly-rich acquaintances. Then there were 
the disabled ones, of which Richard was one, and 
God preserve the country from them. They sold 
leaflets and magazines, shouted their contempt for 
conservative citizens, gave up positions as quickly 
as philanthropists located them, snarled, fought, 
howled and hobbled through various beneficiary 
channels of the government, and occasionally re- 
turned to civil life and ceased to annoy politicians. 
Some even went into politics, for astute politicians 
were combing the crippled ranks for likely sons of 
elder statesmen, sensible of their vote-getting quali- 
ties. Still less occasionally, some disabled soldier 
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was rehabilitated by his government and thrown back 
into the spawning pool of life. Washington swarmed 
with theni. 


de 


Richard knew why Esme had opposed his look- 
ing for work, and knew that she would be happier 
when he found something. He walked so badly, and 
she feared that rebuffs would hurt him too deeply. 
But he knew of two prospects. The analytical chem- 
ist at Walter Reed hospital had given him two 
hopes. ‘The first was the better paid, but the sec- 
ond the better hope. The Green Crescent Drug 
Stores, Inc., maintaining a chain of stores about 
the Capital, needed a laboratory man for work in 
serums, and the hospital chemist said they’d pay 
$45 a week. There was also a vacancy in the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, he thought, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at $1500 a year. 

“T know of a third,” he said, “but you wouldn’t 
take it, Plume. It’s really nothing but a boot-leg- 
ging laboratory.” 

If the orthopedic brace had been finished earlier, 
he could have practised walking. There was no time 
now. The government place would have to be se- 
cured at once, if at all. And a poor hope a man 
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would have swinging a long, stiff leg between crutches 
when applying for a job among the test-tubes, re- 
frigerators, and sterilizers of a bacteriological lab. 
He had to wear the brace and put up the best front 
he could. And he had to have a job, for he had 
been before the board in the hospital and his papers 
would be delivered in another two weeks. His body, 
save the shattered leg, was so strong that he hadn’t 
received the disability rating he had hoped for. 
Still, $45 a month was not to be scorned as a peh- 
sion. , 

“Tt will almost support Dickie,” he told Esme. 

She knew more about finances. 

“Tt will hardly pay his rent,” she said. “If there 
were just you and I, we could live in one large room. 
Forty-five dollars would pay for it. But with Dickie, 
we must have two rooms, some sort of kitchen and 
a bath. The government should really have given 
you a cottage and an automobile.” 


ep 


When Richard set out to approach his prospects 
that first morning, the wind was rising rapidly and 
the light fall of snow, which had begun floating down 
at dawn, was now piling and swirling about the 
streets of Washington, taking refuge in drifts from 
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the caprice of every gust in the city’s circled and 
absurd streets. It had been a vista of white roofs 
and areaways that greeted an enraptured Esme that 
morning when she flung wide the windows to free 
the furnished room of smoke from a chafing dish. 
She had called to Richard in happy surprise, she 
who could find in the humors of nature a delight so 
instantly complete as to dull the passing of less 
memorable days. 

“It’s a good omen for the first attempt, Richard,” 
she had called to him, as she leaned from the win- 
dow. For her it seemed as though the heavens had 
hidden under a white cloak of charity the scars of 
life. 

Richard sat side-wise on his bed. His long, 
gnarled leg was extended over the side of the mat- 
tress, and he was leaning doubled to reach the laces 
on a yellow orthopedic shoe, adjusting pads about 
the twisted ankle. He lifted the brace, set the heavy 
iron shafts along his mutilated thigh and regarded 
the effect with pleasure. This brace, he reflected, 
was the key to unlock the world denied him nearly 
three years. The orthopedic men at Walter Reed 
had said as much. Carefully and painfully he laced 
the hard leather cuff about the mottled depressions 
of his shattered knee. He squeezed gently the tiny 
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fissure in a livid scar, and quickly mopped away 
with a fleck of cotton a thin film of serum. 

He answered Esme’s rapture, where she still leaned 
half over the window ledge, and he hastily hid the 
cotton from her sight. Not that she did not know 
of that tiny discharge... . But it hurt her.... 
She could turn white for fear the graft uniting his 
thigh bone with his shin was breaking down again. 
Richard snapped the cold iron shafts into their 
channels under the shoe heel complacently. This 
brace would carry 4 man to his work. He mentally 
resolved to use one stick instead of two when the 
weather lightened. He stood erect, listing to port, 
because of the ridiculous bow of the tortured leg. 
He shifted to test the adjustment of this magic car- 
pet which was to bear the lame prince from the 
tower. When it was first adjusted the day before 
at the hospital, and he had taken his first step since 
Soissons, Esme had drawn the analogy of that se 
carpet fairy tale. 

“Abracadabra,” she had cried. Richard had un- 
derstood. Within her heart, Esme had been crushed 
by those first, staggering, bear-like steps. Long ago 
she had wept at Rahway because of the suffering. 
But now she knew the sorrow of that pioneer woman 
who wove the fish-trap of hickory wythes. 
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He remembered the orthopedic chief’s directions, 
“Tt can’t get away from you if you lace it properly, 
but for God’s sake mind that new union in the 
femur and tibia. Lace it tightly. And no matter 
how you fall, you’ll take the impact on that chamois- 
covered ring. See, right in your groin. I’d extend 
those leather cuffs, particularly those on your thigh, 
but I’m afraid that scar tissue won’t stand for it.” 
Richard shifted about the room. His body lunged 
against the bathroom door. He winced from the 
sickening shock in his groin. The surgeon’s last 
words struck him: 

“God, Plume, but you’ve got a pretty thing there 
to show your grandchildren!” Dickie’s children, 
eh? Thirty years from now in iron braces. .. . 

They placed arms about one another and from 
the window surveyed the neighboring roofs. 

“Marvelous!” said Esme, holding him closer. “If 
I had a sled I’d pull you down Sixteenth Street to 
the White House.” 

The man summoned his enthusiasms, those trump- 
ery bursts of one who knows he can never again 
riot in sounds of wood and field. A year ago he 
would have answered by saying, “Isn’t the snow 
lovely? I wish that I could... .” But that way 
he was sure made them both wistful for their lost 
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days of old roads and long cool meadows. He 
could say nothing. 

Walking to the bus, the snow collected in mounds 
on Richard’s misshapen foot. Esme stopped him 
twice on the block to clear it with her handker- 
chief. “Don’t let your foot stay damp, Richard,” 
she said. “And please come home when you are 
tired. We have four hundred dollars.” 

They were waiting for the bus. Esme thrust one 
glove forward and revealed a small, silver button 
which had lain next her palm. 

“Richard, darling,” she said, “just to oblige me.” 

The crippled man’s face became wry. He looked 
into his wife’s sparkling, wintry eyes, taking in the 
faded greatcoat, stout shoes, woolen gloves, odor of 
frying bacon in her fair hair. She hurt him, stand- 
ing there, for her appearance was his handiwork. 
He would like to have thrown the button across the 
street, but she was opening his new overcoat and 
turning back his new scarf and reaching for the 
coat lapel. The bus was approaching. He kissed 
her fingers. 

“Thank you for remembering it,” he said. 

“I’m so proud to-day,” she whispered. She did 
not remain to watch him climb painfully upon the 
platform, because she was beginning to know that 
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no man wishes to falter before the eyes of the 
woman he loves. Had he been passive enough, she 
would have found the strength to have lifted him 
in her arms, mounted the bus and thus carried him 
about the city. ... 


op 


The bus was swollen beyond the bellows’ capac- 
ity possessed on Saturday nights, for the snow had 
driven the morning pedestrians to cover. Richard, 
first time in a street conveyance in three years, got 
himself wedged between two girls in the narrow aisle 
of the camion. The chamois ring received the im- 
pact each time the wheels of the vehicle, lurching 
among the miniature floes of the gutter, came to 
halt with a shriek from outraged brakebands. Rich- 
ard felt guilty of infidelity when he stealthily reached 
under his scarf and removed the blatant silver 
wound button still warm from Esme’s palm. 

His two buffers were young, and they chatted 
under the right arm he raised to grip the long, “‘sani- 
tary” enameled rod of the transport. Each time 
he lunged with the impact of the brakebands he 
struck the girl ahead. She, a darling and pretty 
child with the glow of cheap cosmetics caricaturing 
the glow of her youth, at each impact expressed in 
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pantomime to her vis-a-vis her opinion of the 
fresh guy’s manifestly exaggerated unsteadiness. 
Richard suspected that the outside shaft of his brace 
was touching the girl’s thigh. He smiled, not so 
much into her face, as over his own reflection upon 
the expediency of removing his hat and informing 
the pretty child that the contact was a highly im- 
personal one, since an iron brace afforded him no 
erotic and tactile stimulus whatever. Unfortunately 
he had smiled directly into her face. The crimson 
grease curled. 


“Lay off me, you big stiff!” said the pretty child. | 


“Or Pll drive a hatpin through your head.” 


Richard was angry, and worst of all, he was em- | 
barrassed at the stares of passengers who evidently © 


regarded him as a satyr. He had absolutely no self- 
conscious embarrassment over his wound. He would 
have been indifferent to their stares at his scars had 
they been naked before them. He decided to in- 
form the girl that he “was disabled by multiple 
wounds while performing an act of extraordinary 
etc., etc.” if necessary, to clear his moral character. 
He would not say it, for he knew that the -child 
would have been willing for him to have sat upon 
her the remainder of the journey. But he was 
spared the necessity of any explanation whatsoever. 


: a 


\ 
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A rather gaseous and undersized fellow, in a green 
suit one sensed was belted at the back in spite of 
the overcoat of raglan mode thrown jauntily over 
it, solved the problem for him. He folded his paper 
on his seat. 

“What do you mean?” he said, “trying to rub up 
an honest girl?” 

Richard saw the small, silver button on the cham- 
pion’s lapel—one of the defendants of democracy. 
Richard was nonplused, but the blood of old Jabez 
Plume took the matter out of his hands. 

“And what,” he said, surprised at the Plume voice, 
and aware it was placing him in a position no more 
intelligent than that of the Champion, ‘“‘is that to 
your” 

The fellow was off with the query, now immensel 
reinforced by approving glares. He poised a mo- 
ment as dogs do, about to rush a foe, when they 
stop and take the wind full on. ‘“T’Il—” 

“Tf you don’t sit down,” said Richard shortly, 
maddened by the intimate interest of all the pas- 
sengers, “I’ll damn well knock you for a row of 
G. I. cans.” 

The vernacular which came naturally as a hand- 
maiden of a nationally cultivated brutality had given 
the secret away. The champion perceived that the 
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caitiff knight was also a quondam savior of the na- 
tion. While this revelation aroused no feeling of 
camaraderie, it deprived the squire of dames of an 
immense moral superiority. He submitted to a 
stroke of intelligence. He perceived the white face. 
He cast his eyes downward to where the right-hand 
cane was suspended by its crook from Richard’s 
overcoat pocket. It was a yellow cane, such as 
those given away by the Red Cross. He made rep- © 
aration and he made it loud enough to give every 
rider in the bus a patriotic tingling. 

“What outfit, buddy?” he said, extending his hand 
warmly. He turned to the pretty one. “Quiet down, 
sister! Can’t you see the guy’s wounded?” 

Papers were resumed throughout the bus after 
sympathetic stares and remarks were exhausted. An 
old international incident had been opened and 
closed. The new friend threaded a way to the door 
for Richard and pointed out through the swirling 
streets of slush to the sign of the Green Crescent 
Drug Stores, Inc. 


ele 


He slowly tested each hummock of ice as he 
crossed the street and cautiously set the new brace 
only when certain that the ferules of his two canes 
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were on firm purchase. The wind veered, a capful 
caught in the expanse of his overcoat and he fell 
once. He ruefully brushed the ice off. Save for the 
biology instructorship, he had never held a position 
in his life. But he had read a book entitled Selling 
Yourself once when a hospital mate in some for- 
gotten ward had been following a correspondence 
course in salesmanship. The first rule was that a 
man about to sell himself must be neat, must imply 
bounding activity and radiant health; two, catch 
your subject’s attention; three, gain his interest; 
four, instil the desire to possess; five, cultivate the 
desire until the buyer comes to terms. He knew 
that he could do the work easily enough if he got 
the job. He began to appreciate the devilish felic- 
ity of magazine advertisements wherein a man in 
jumpers clasped a beautiful wife to his breast and 
cried out in triumph: “I got the job!” 

He entered the Green Crescent Drug Stores, Inc., 
and asked for the general manager. ‘“A bold front,” 
something whispered, “is half the battle.” The 
clerk pointed to a stair at the side. He clinked up 
it slowly, trying to appear unconcerned as the metal 
brace rang on the brass-bound steps. 

“Please inform the manager,” he told the outside 
girl, “that Mr. Plume is here and will see him.” 
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Something, his white drawn face . . . the yellowed 
sticks . . . the earnestness . . . the misshapen shoe 

. swayed the outside girl. “Working like a 
charm,” he told himself. It was. 

The manager sat at a desk with a green wave of 
glass cresting its dark body and fumbled with papers 
and a speaking tube. His short, black mustache 
barked sharp, rasping jargon into the imperishability 
of a wax cylinder. Richard noted whimsically that 
the manager paid him no attention. He also noted 
hopefully that he gained the hard straight chair, 
“designed to test thé applicant’s poise,” without his 
disability having been observed. It was exactly ac- 
cording to the book. He braced himself for the sud- 
den, whirling shot of the manager’s swivel chair. 
The barking ceased. The executive whirled as 
though a grenade had exploded in the room: 

“Well, Mr. Plume!” Just that. 

“You need a man as a laboratory assistant, 
particularly for autogenous serums. If my quali- 
fications will satisfy you, I’m sure my work 
will.” 

The general manager was tremendously attentive. 
It was evident that he had formed upon the book. 
“T never attend to problems of personnel in the 
laboratory divisions,” he said. “But my chief there 
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does need an assistant.”” He arose, impressed by the 
poise. “Suppose we walk back... .” 

He had perceived the yellow canes and the key 
to the world. He hesitated. 

“Suppose you drop back in about six months,” 
the manager smiled kindly. 


oh 


The snow was turning into warm, Fall rain, when 
he gained the streets, and white beauty was vanish- 
ing before the reality of dark curbs and pavements 
awash with slush. A policeman gave him directions 
for reaching the Department of Agriculture. The 
chamois ring seemed to have slipped from his groin 
as his thigh shrunk under pressure of the tight-laced 
cuff. There was a dull pumping where the fissure 
in the knee scar had exuded serum that morning, 
and he felt the goose-flesh as his super-adrenalin 
glands protested. He caught a street car, resolving 
to take a taxi at the transfer point in answer to the 
protest, and spend a dollar of the five Esme had given 
him. She had given him the money as one might 
give money to a child. In eighteen months he had 
held no such sum. 

There was a “rent car” sign on an automobile at 
the transfer point before the United States Treasury. 
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He had opposed a cash bonus for veterans, in bick- 
erings about the tiresome wards. “If I could walk 
into that building”—he smiled to himself as he noted 
the collapse of a theory when faced by practical ex- 
perience—“and draw six hundred dollars as a bonus 
just now, I would do it.” 

The knee joint was pumping hard and the yellow 
canes were blistering through the new gloves. The 
five dollars were in one green note. The officials of 
the bureau might ask him to call again in the next 
six months; so he boarded the next street car. ‘The 
chamois ring seemed rimmed with fire. He raised 
it to the seat running the length of the car. The 
cuffs awoke forgotten wounds and the ankle pumped 
excitedly. His knee was jangling whole discords of 
pain. It had been foolish, this attempt, but he 
couldn’t turn back now. A passenger boarded the 
car, sauntered along to where the iron shafts were 
resting upon the only vacant place on the seat. The 
passenger was a tall, iron-gray man in a broadcloth 
overcoat and yellow gloves. Quizzically and stead- 
ily he regarded the long leg on the seat. Richard 
took it down and permitted it to stretch into the 
aisle where the tom-toms of wrath beat a devil’s 
tattoo. The passenger bowed, seated himself, and 
opened his paper. 
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Richard began checking up his defenses if he 
failed to get the job. There was a Congressman 
Plume from Alabama, at least a third cousin. He 
felt a contempt for himself at the thought. The 
government would give him $115 a month if he 
cared to enter the University of Chicago and re- 
mained three years for a doctorate. A wave of dis- 
gust for himself as he visualized a professional stu- 
dent living in a hovel with a wife and baby swept 
him. Then there was Esme’s pleading that he re- 
turn to Woodland and the instructorship. Well, that 
was the right thing to do for her. “I won’t go back 
and lie about my wound and sit in the corner till I 
die,” he said to himself. “I won’t do it.” 


oe 


When he alighted from the car there was an 
ocean of grass and half-liquid snow before the hid- 
eous red buildings of the government. He fell re- 
peatedly, and regarded the overcoat with furious 
disdain. He made no attempt to brush himself off. 
He cursed himself, he cursed the brace, he cursed 
the surgeons. 

No one seemed to know where any one else was 
at the Bureau. The halls were wide, dark steppes. 
He wished they had small electric trams in these 
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halls. Clerks going past looked at the brace. He 
colored. He promised himself that he wouldn’t grow 
self-conscious about this misshapen foot, that would 
be a crowning folly. He saw his image in the glass 
of a door. He protruded in the rear as though he 
wore a bustle. He straightened his back for a few 
steps, but the chamois ring cried out against this 
sentimental pandering. He found the room at last. 

The Chief of the Research Division sat in a white 
coat at a delicately appointed table in the midst of 
instruments, chemicals, devices, used in microscopy. 
Richard regarded tHis marvelously appointed place 
with the affection one might bestow upon the por- 
trait of an old mistress. He recognized the old pun- 
gent air of a laboratory beyond the chief’s door. 
The chief was bald, clean-shaven, steel-rimmed 
glasses over old, gray eyes, and the ruddy color of 
a man who knows the goodness in green foods. The 
wounded man deliberately affixed the button in his 
overcoat lapel, marking the collapse of another 
theory. There was no salesmanship necessary. 
Richard asked for work, giddy from the chamois 
ring. He bowed: 

“T want a lab. job.” 

“Have you passed civil service?” The old gray 
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eyes regarded him kindly. The bald pate seemed 
benign as it glittered above the coat. 

“No, but my army discharge gives me priority for 
an exam.” 

The chief pressed a button. A sallow, reed-like 
young man, with a face that might have worn a 
crown of thorns, limped from both ankles as he ap- 
peared from a laboratory room beyond. Richard 
caught a glimpse of the white walls and lit counters, 
nickeled sterilizers, glass plates, refrigerators, in that 
other room. He prayed that he might enter into its 
happiness. Richard was laying a certificate on the 
chief’s desk. It was for a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in biology from a little freshwater college. 

“Mr. Gary,” the white coat said briskly. . . . He 
read the name on the sheepskin, and glanced toward 
the crown of thorns, “lend Mr. Plume an apron until 
he can secure his own. We'll carry him for an out- 
side helper for a while.” 

The chief turned and scrutinized the white face: 

“Take off your coat, son.” 


op 


The chamois ring seemed fiendishly animate now, 
as if it had unlocked the gates of the world and was 
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ready to rust a while. It protested with a crunch- 
ing philosophy as Richard walked into the heavenly 
laboratory, bending the yellow canes as though they 
had been willow. The limping young man with the 
sad, bitter face seized a chair and shuffled it along 
the long, low table, littered with wire baskets of 
flasks plugged with cotton. Richard sat down as 
the reed-like body shuffled through the door beyond. 
Mr. Gary limped back, dragging a small stool and 
beheld Richard holding shafts of iron high in air, 
the misshapen foot pointing to the ceiling. Richard 
noted the angular sides of Mr. Gary’s coat. He 
diagnosed two stiff ankles and a broken back in a 
plaster cast. 

“Here,” said Mr. Gary, “rest your leg on this.” 

Richard thanked him faintly. 

“When did you get that brace?” Mr. Gary might 
well have kicked him instead. 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“First brace you’ve had?” 

“Of this design. . . . Yes.” 

Richard flushed. Perhaps Mr. Gary was to ex- 
plode with anger on being forced to accept a helper 
who was learning to walk. He resolved to lie about 
the brace if pressed further. 
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“I’m all right now,” he said, thrusting his hand 
in his pocket to grip the chamois ring and thus take 
the shock upon his hand. He attempted to rise. 

“Rats!” said the Crown of Thorns, waving him 
down again. ‘You haven’t been out of bed a week. 
Pigmentation. Hands. Unscuffed toe on that shoe.” 
Mr. Gary shuffled out of the room again and returned 
with a fresh apron. 

“First roll down your trouser leg,” he said, “and 
unlace that brace.” Richard unfastened his trou- 
sers and his superior gently peeled the cloth from 
the iron. They unlaced the two cuffs, working gin- 
gerly over the eyelets. Slowly the chamois ring, 
mottled from a blood-raw thigh, was withdrawn. 
The biologist surveyed the wreck of his helper’s 
leg. “Gunshot wounds,” he said confidently. “Knee 
resection.” 

Richard nodded. 

“Suppose you spend the day,” said Mr, ‘ary, 
“reading these two bulletins—”’ He extended two 
government pamphlets of light blue. “Acquaint you 
with our work. And you can fix up a ’scope at an 
instrument case after a while.” He picked up the 
brace and started toward the cabinet again. “T’ll 
tuck this away until closing time.” 
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Richard quickly opened one of the blue pam- 
phlets and screened his moist eyes, slowly massag- 
ing his knee with his free hand. 

“Christ, but I’m glad you’re to be the new man!” 
said Mr. Gary. “Other fellow was patriotic. Got 
on my nerves.” 


de 


Before he left the laboratory in the late afternoon, 
Gary assisted in adjusting the brace. Some pressure 
was required to lug the chamois ring well into his 
groin, for the thigh was swollen by the sudden stop- 
page of circulation it had sustained. They man- 
aged between them to get the leather cuffs set prop- 
erly. He liked Gary’s lack of sympathetic cant. A 
soldier rarely commiserates another. “You can al- 
ways find sympathy in the dictionary,” was a ward 
maxim. 

“If you will go in with me,” Gary said, as they 
slowly approached the trolley line, “we'll buy a 
Ford. Ill get you a room back of my place near 
the Corcoran. Or we can get a large room and 
share it.” 

“Thanks,” said Richard guiltily. He flushed. 
He hated to tell a stranger that he had engulfed a 
girl in his ruin. “But I’m married. We’ve a young- 
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ster over two years old, and we’ll be looking for a 
small apartment.” 

“God help her.” Gary’s face assumed a crown of 
thorns again. He appeared miserable over his sud- 
den release of a thought best withheld. “I didn’t 
mean to say that, Plume. I wasn’t being cruel to 
you. I thought of that woman looking for an apart- 
ment for three people in the midst of this election 
flood, and on your income. .. .” 

“T know,” said Richard, in a dead tone. ‘You’ve 
been more kind to me than you know.” The trol- 
ley drew up. “Is there a flower shop near the 
Treasury, where I transfer?” 


op 


Esme knew all the phenomena of post-war disen- 
chantment. She had spent eighteen months visit- 
ing hospital wards, and there were two hundred or 
more junior officers whose wounds, diagnoses, and 
hopes of sanity she was familiar with. She had 
awaited Richard’s discharge from hospital as a 
point where they would return to an old romantic 
life. While he remained in the atmosphere of de- 
pression and enervation, of dark, silent wards and 
flickering hopes, she could not hope to reclaim him 
to the glamor of other days. She believed that once 
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out of that atmosphere he would begin to attain the 
spiritual plane they once had moved upon. 

“Tf he finds work, and I find an apartment we 
can afford.” 

Esme’s present formula, as she moved from the 
bus that first morning, was based upon these two 
hypotheses. She resolved, if he found work, to begin 
at the establishment employing him and work in 
concentric circles to all likely dwellings within 
range. She had debated whether it were best to 
have him near his work, with the compensating con- 
venience of location, or in the suburbs where there 
were trees and flowers and fresh air. Esme returned 
to the furnished room, found the bank book in her 
trunk, and estimated their strength. 

She had almost four hundred dollars. She pro- 
posed finding a two-room apartment with a sleeping 
porch. She would spend one hundred dollars for 
clothing for Richard. At present he had one use- 
less uniform. Of civilian clothing he had that upon 
his back, three soft shirts, two union suits and two 
pairs of socks. He had been in bed and there had 
been no occasion to collect a wardrobe. His cloth- 
ing had gone to the starving Belgians in the autumn 
of 1917. The remaining three hundred dollars 
would go into two divisions. ‘There would be a 
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hundred set aside for automobiles, to be used by 
him while accustoming his scars to the brace. The 
remainder would serve as a war chest until he 
secured work. Esme regretted that she had not 
saved more, but excursions to cheer him had used 
up any income surviving from the furnished rooms 
and the baby. She believed that he would be re- 
pulsed the first day. He had said that failure of 
the two prospects would bring him home to lunch. 
She set out for the P Street market. He was fond 
of celery hearts and of dates. Esme would make a 
salad. Of all flowers, he liked best common yel- 
low blossoms. She bought two hot house marigolds 
from a corner florist for twenty cents. 

Esme had given little thought to herself in eight- 
een months. It was pleasant now to realize that 
she was beginning to count again. She would send 
home for only a few precious things . . . the ma- 
jolica plates, the Terry clock, a drop-leaf table of 
applewood Penelope Plume had given her when 
Richard was in France, a gilt Colonial mirror from 
Dr. Bibb’s house, two old sconces, a Wedgewood 
flower basket she had rescued from two little colored 
boys who were using it as a dinner plate for a pet 
opossum. . . . Her thoughts turned to all of these 
treasures with a glow. If he got the job quickly she 
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might buy a wicker chaise-lounge on which to stretch 
his aching legs when he came in from work. Her 
background made any instalment purchase a thing 
too vulgar to be considered. 

Esme did not mean to buy the blue box that first 
morning, but it was the only one with a Copenhagen 
blue finish she had ever seen. In a way, too, it was 
a symbol of life that was beginning anew. 

“Two dollar,” said the Greek in the hardware 
shop next the market, where she had gone for ten- 
cent plates on which to rear the date-and-celery 
salad. “It’s bargain.” 

Another thing in the box’s favor was the way in 
which the word B READ was lettered in rich cream. 
Most of them were tawdry with gilt letters. “Tl 
have this bread box all of my life,” Esme reasoned. 
“Until we find an apartment, it will serve as a little 
refrigerator on the window sill.” 

The furnished room, again, and she half expected 
to find Richard stretched exhausted on the bed. She 
made the salad. It had been a pleasure to go mar- 
keting for Richard for the first time in her life. The 
types at the market were so colorful. The man who 
sold the cream cheese was the color of a light jersey 
cow and his eyes were as dreamily placid. His 
white coat had smelled of fresh, sweet milk that 
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hemmed him about in ivory canisters. “You so 
pret’,” the Italian greengrocer had said. He had 
recognized the lavender from Esme’s trunk. “Buy 
from me, ladee, you smella so good.” The negroes 
on the curb, selling chickens and eggs, reminded her 
of home. They had been shawled and bundled 
against the nip of Fall, and had held their feet over 
charcoal buckets. Esme bought two eggs to boil 
and stuff for lunch, and the old colored woman who 
had sold them had used a broad A, which amused 
Esme more than anything else she had observed in 
her six months in Washington. 

She ate her portion of the wilted salad at three 
o’clock that afternoon, and fought off surly suspi- 
cions that he might have been hurt. It was not an 
overanxious futility on Esme’s part. In eighteen 
months there had never been an hour when she could 
not definitely fix his whereabouts. She had accus- 
tomed her heart to beating for nothing save him. 
She called the Green Crescent Drug Stores, Inc., and 
the outside girl answered the telephone for the gen- 
eral manager. 

“A Mr. Plume? Yes, he limped badly. Was here 
just after nine o’clock, but didn’t stay any time.” 

There seemed to be a thousand or so of govern- 
ment bureaus in the telephone book. She called 
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Walter Reed hospital. No report. Esme was 
cheered then. He had obtained a place. It was 
heavenly to believe it. She dismissed worry. One 
of his shirts was soiled. She washed it in the basin 
and ironed it on a bureau drawer which she removed 
and upholstered with her greatcoat. Time dragged 
slowly in the furnished room. She went to her 
trunk and drew forth one of his favorite books she 
carried about. He had learned to mark such pain- 
ful things since his return. Once the passages he 
had marked were thrilling to them both. She opened 
Richard Jefferies’ The Story of My Heart. He 
had underlined: 


In human affairs everything happens by chance— 
that is, in defiance of human ideas, and without any di- 
rection of an intelligence. A man bathes in a pool; a 
crocodile seizes and lacerates his flesh. If any one main- 
tains that an intelligence directed that cruelty ... 


She could not read past “cruelty.” She walked 
between the rooming house and the bus, not daring 
to leave sight of the front stoop for fear he might 
return and would need assistance in negotiating the 
stairs. About half past five she saw him two blocks 
distant, walking slowly, swinging his bowed, twisted 
leg with his huge body. She ran through the slush 
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unmindful of her ankles. He had a small cyclamen 
in a little red jar and all buttoned into the front of 
his overcoat. The white flowers bloomed from his 
breast and matched the color of his face. She caught 
his arm: 

“You haven’t been hurt, darling?” anxiously, 
watching his eyes. 

Richard felt inadequate for the occasion. He 
wanted to vault a fence, turn a handspring, do a 
back flip. It hampered one’s expression to be a 
cripple. Words were such weaklings. Cripples 
themselves. He had been trying to form a right sen- 
tence all the way home on the bus, but he lost the 
sentence as he bowed and offered her the cyclamen. 

“T got the job.” 

He was so exhausted that he sat upon the stairs 
and moved his body up a stair at a time, Esme below 
holding the heavy gear of the brace horizontally as 
he forced upward with his arms and hands. Inside 
the room he sat down directly, and they removed the 
brace. He skidded along the rug, into the bed and 
extended himself. 

She went out to secure alcohol to massage his 
scars, but despite her explanation, the druggist de- 
clined to sell her alcohol unless it was “medicated” 
with poison. She would not have poison near Rich- 
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ard. She bought a patent preparation and protested 
again when the druggist affixed a six-cent war-stamp 
upon it. 

Richard offered cheerfully, but with obvious 
falsity, to resume the brace and go out for dinner. 
She visited the market again. They had a picnic 
supper on the bed. ‘Working men need heavier food 
than this,” she said, holding his blistered hand. 

It was the proudest day of their lives. 


oe 


She began her apace hunting. She rode with 
him to the transfer point next morning, and while 
he waited on the wooden platform before the Treas- 
ury, she scampered into a small clothing shop and 
returned with a white coat. It pleased Richard to 
be into this coat and actively about his new work 
before Gary arrived at the laboratory. 

Gary came in as Richard was working crab-like 
on his good leg towards the incubator and balancing 
a wire basket of test tubes in his free hand. The 
boy had learned to move on one leg between ster- 
ilizer table and incubator in brisk sidings and fidgets. 
There had been little flocculent specks in the broth 
in the tubes, indicating that as culture media they 
were not sterile. 
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“T think I’ll submit these to a second incubation,” 
he explained, as Gary, surprised to find him already 
at work, came into the room. “You don’t discard 
things on first try here, do you? We never did.” 

“Hardly,” Gary answered, shuffling towards the 
cabinet where Richard had already placed his brace, 
and twisting from his overcoat. “This is not a po- 
litical activity of the government. Always give 
them a second try when they’re contaminated.” 

Gary sat all morning before his microscope and a 
glass plate fringed with dropper bottles of anilines. 
Richard moved cautiously about the long tables and 
miscellany of a bacteriologist’s litter. Gary rarely 
spoke while he worked. He had a trick, when tired, 
of rapping the plaster cast about his body to stimu- 
late superficial circulation. When lunch time came, 
he had a porter bring him milk and crackers and 
fruit. They lunched together at a barren counter 
in the laboratory. Gary asked Richard a thousand 
questions about post-operative surgery in American 
hospitals. 

“T don’t mean to be curious,” Richard said, fear- 
ing that Gary was a civilian type who was sensitive 
over a mutilation or a deformity, “but I would like 
to know how you got that back. I’ve never seen but 
one chap recover from a bad spine.” 
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Gary swallowed some milk. “Insanity,” he said. . 

“What front?” Richard asked. “And how did 
you recover so quickly?” 

The sardonic face made one of its rare, wry smiles. 
“Gallipoli; 1915. Ever read Masefield’s account?” 

“T think I must have read every book on the war 
published since the Armistice,’ said Richard. 

“Good. Few of us like to return to the scenes of 
our folly. It’s the only way to learn. I was out in 
Melbourne when the thing began. Working with 
the Rockefeller. A romantic brainstorm, and joined 
up with the Anzacs. Was winged in a seaplane in 
the Sea of Marmora. I’ve never been officially re- 
ported. Did it under another name not to lose”— 
he made the wry smile again—“my American citi- 
zenship. Got a pair of vertebre and two ankles 
out of it.” 

“Where were you when we went in?” 

“In hospitals. Never reached home in time to 
warn America. I did the next best thing and made 
two thousand dollars out of war stocks. Dare say 
I’m the rare bird. Hybridization of both victim and 
profiteer.”” He pointed to Richard with the plati- 
num loop he used in consummating bacteriological 
nuptials. ‘Mind you, I wish I had joined up with 
the Germans.” 
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“Why?” said Richard, delighted with the man’s 
curious mind. He had known a thousand ironic 
men in hospitals, but they did not seem to be so free 
of personal bias in the matter of slaughter. He 
wanted Esme to know. He wished Gary could walk 
better; could go for long walks with Esme. 

“They did the thing so beautifully. I always like 
the precisionist, whether one is exterminating micro- 
organisms or men.” 

He offered Richard the third of a pint left in his 
milk bottle. “Drink it,’ he said. “Give you 
color. . . . My capacity is only about 50 cc. Con- 
crete belly-band won’t allow for expansion. No tor- 
tion at all. Don’t let any one call you fool for com- 
ing to work for the Government. After you’ve been 
in Washington a while you’ll regain some of the re- 
spect you once had for your lousy country.” 

Richard protested. “I thought that Washington 
was the disillusioning place. Away from it you saw 
only the photographs of the Capitol. Here you hear 
the men inside it.” 

He and Esme once attended a Senate debate on 
the League of Nations. Lodge had spoken for the 
reservations. The Dodge cost four dollars. 

Gary wiped his punished, saturnine mouth with 
a tissue doily and rapped his cast vigorously. “Of 
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course,” he said, “if you consider Washington in 
terms of the White House, Capitol, State, War and 
Navy and all that rigmarole, you get it in a bad 
light. You'll conceive of your government in terms 
of political tricksters, country jesters, drooly- 
mouthed orators, social posturers, Messiahs, corre- 
spondents. The only government amounting to a 
whoop in hell is in the background, ignored by 
politicians when drained of jobs. 

“We—you and I—” said Gary intimately, “are 
the real government. If we say that such-and-such 
will eradicate sporébearing bacilli—”’ He paused 
a minute. “By God, no farmer will tell us we are 
about to propagandize him. He'll listen to the 
remedy. If old Dr. Kibbe in there warns wheat 
growers that a certain rust will kill their profits, you 
don’t hear some cross-roads diplomats crying refer- 
endum. You see, we'll be in the minority for a 
hundred years or so. We're the infants just yet. 
Take us a hundred years to overthrow the work 
of Hamilton and Jefferson. Can’t change any- 
thing just yet and so now ninety percent. of the gov- 
ernment revenue goes for buying us plaster casts 
and braces and providing new ones for our children. 

“Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor are the only 
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worth while ones in the government. All the rest 
of the Cabinet is based on superstition, avarice, 
deviltry. Just now we scientists—humanitarians— 
get the crumbs from the table. We get a little 
revenue and are kicked about for jobs. Every Cabi- 
net member must have a certain number of jobs to 
provide for the parasites of the Admininstration. 
Every Congressmen must have a certain number to 
provide for his reélection. Unless you are in a lab- 
oratory you are subject to interferences, and even 
then you must hold a mighty small job. They leave 
us alone because they pay us little and the require- 
ments are special. Aside from humanistic activities, 
every Bureau swarms with political rats. The 
scientific side of the government cannot be consoli- 
dated yet, because no Cabinet member will trust his. 
rats to the mercies of some other Cabinet member’s 
rats.” 

Gary asked Richard if he would remain in the 
government indefinitely when he had passed civil 
service. “I’m a teacher,” said Richard a little shame- 
facedly. “I can’t go back to it just yet. . . .” 

“Because you have nothing to say just yet,” Gary 
finished decisively. 

“That’s it. All torn up inside my head.... 1 
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thought I might become a commercial scientist.” 
He grinned over the clash. “And perhaps land a 
job with some financial security later on.” 

“You can do that all right,” said Gary. “Indus- 
trialists are not fools. Government men can always 
land with them. They usually do, too. Fancy be- 
coming an expert in your special field and then being 
dictated to by the District leader of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, for the next four years.” 

Richard said that he hoped that he might walk 
well enough within a year to be transferred to the 
educational activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture. He sat listening, watching the saturnine, 
burnished face of the older youth long past lunch 
hour. Richard attempted to defend the government 
and spoke at length of the humanistic consciousness 
aroused in America by the war. Gary, who had been 
out of hospitals four years, drew him out skilfully, 
gently, spurring him with the sharp contacts of a 
more seasoned and embittered intelligence. “I do 
not believe we will capitalize anything we learn,” 
Gary said, “except in industry.” 

“T grant. you that all war is a mistake, a brutal 
and vicious dance directed by ghastly men. It was 
the tragedy of our lives that we had to be mutilated 
at the pleasure of dolts and fools. But when I went 
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to France,” Richard said eagerly, “there was a spirit 
America had never known before, a willingness to 
look at life in terms of humanity and not of imagi- 
nary geographical lines.” 

Gary frowned and narrowed his metallic gray 
eyes. “Don’t be a fool, Plume,” he said, “I was one 
of the few sane men in America in 1917, and even 
I was in a suspension bed taking a quarter of a grain 
of morphine hyperdermically every three hours to 
maintain that sanity. Your phantom of humanistic 
purpose came when your government was spending 
a hundred and fifty million dollars a day. Any 
country can have a golden age if it will throw gold to 
the rabble. Of course there was no Democratic 
Party and no Republican Party for a year or so. 
Why should there have been? The money would go 
all around. No political rat lacked for cheese. 
There was no necessity for factions to control the 
graft and the job. Yet you descant on an interna- 
tional consciousness. I was here. I saw the thing. 
When the hundred and fifty millions a day became 
reduced and the political rats were driven from the 
house, the same old devil’s game began all over 
again.” 

He leaned forward and tapped Richard with his 
platinum loop. 
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“A piece of advice,” he said; “don’t carry the ban- 
ner any longer. The sooner you realize that all of 
your suffering comes to exactly the same thing that 
might have been gained from a fall under a freight 
train when attempting to steal a ride, the sooner 
you'll find some degree of mental rest. Intellectual 
acquiescence to your loss is your first duty to your- 
self. It will save you from the delusion of service 
in the sense of crusading. Truth lies at the bottom 
of a microscope, It’s the easiest thing in the world 
to find and you don’t have to go riding the world to 
discover its source." 

“Tl admit that I fell under the freight train while 
attempting to steal a romantic ride,” said Richard. 
“I’m no longer angry because I was seduced into it 
by men like Taft who went about speaking for Wil- 
son’s participation in the war. They were duped 
just as I was. I overestimated their intelligence. 
That poor old devil in the White House swallowed 
the same aphorisms fed me. But I won’t admit that 
he did not speak the truth afterwards at Versailles.” 

“What does it come to, this shouting the truth?” 

“Well, it’s the first time it’s been shouted loudly 
by world politicians,” said Richard. “And I’m 
wasting no sympathy on Wilson either. He’ll have 
to drag his leg along only a little while. But I must 
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drag mine for forty years, and a number of people 
will continue to pay for my folly long after he pays 
for his. If you were in a seaplane then you haven’t 
one sin on your conscience that I have. . . . One 
bright sunny afternoon, I shot a young German boy 
—a quick, dark Bavarian—through the right breast. 
He wouldn’t let go of the controls on a Maxim gun 
and I let him have it. If he recovered he’s probably 
landed a job just as Ihave. Just now there’s a Com- 
mission of minstrels and comedians sitting in Paris 
to determine how much he should pay out of his 
wages for having caused the war. I’d almost be will- 
ing to let that boy toss a grenade into that hall of ex- 
perts, if it would give them shoulders as painful as 
his. And as detached a mode of thinking. How 
could he have caused the war? He was fed exactly 
the same diet of shining swords that I was fed. Per- 
haps he got it earlier and in stronger quantities. The 
precisionists, as you say, worked upon him from 
babyhood. ‘That’s all the more reason why he is 
blameless. I cannot be excused, perhaps, for putting 
a Colt’s .45 through him. But he certainly can be 
excused for putting the contents of his Maxim belt 
through me. As for his paying some one for the 
damage he did to himself . . . It’s so absurd that 
I cannot discuss it.” 
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Gary was silent. 

“How long do you think I’d last in a college if I 
teach that? They’d overwhelm me with a slather of 
economics and throw me out before I was started 
properly.” 

“Child,” said Gary, “I’m twenty-six years old, but 
you make me young again.” 

“T’d like to be in the Educational Division of the 
Government,” said Richard. ‘Because I’m a wreck 
now and have nothing else to lose. I’d be one of the 
soothsayers; a man appointed to follow the politi- 
cians and shout simple truths of economics and bi- 
ology. And perhaps there’ll be a Secretary of Edu- 
cation in the Cabinet some day.” 

Gary arose and shuffled back to his anilines. 
“You're hopeless,” he said. “Fancy a Secretary of 
Education among all those shifty, uneducated men in 
the Cabinets of Presidents. He’d be the twelfth best 
stump speaker in the last Presidential campaign. 
Secretary Blah-Blah of Education; his tongue loll- 
ing and dripping that two and two is five to every 
Chamber of Commerce in the country. Imagine the 
conference over free text books, the first important 
duty after police protection of any government.” 

Gary dramatized mockingly: “Secretary Blah- 
Blah’s conference. A big Catholic, a big Protestant, 
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a big Jew. The biology text book is submitted by 
Assistant Bureau Chief Plume. Shall we admit that 
certain native American-born white crustacee walk 
backwards? And if so, does it controvert the second 
book of Genesis? And will it pass the House? And 
what does it say in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion? That’s it, gentlemen, what did the founders 
of this glorious commonwealth. . . . What did Alex- 
ander Hamilton have to say crust— What are those 
damn things, anyway? Crawfish?” 

They left the laboratory in the late afternoon. 
Gary walked to the car with Richard as the chamois 
ring freshened the scars of the day before. ‘Do 
you know,” said Gary, “that we have elected a man 
named Harding to the presidency of the United 
States?” 

“What’s he done?” said Richard, gently letting 
himself down upon a curb. 

“T think they’re going to appoint some kind of 
commission to find out.” Gary frowned. He waved 
his hand in the direction of the White House— 
through the oval of winter trees its white columns 
glistened—‘“‘What a wallop the people gave the old 
grammarian up there!” 

“Funny we didn’t talk of that to-day,” said Rich- 
ard. “I haven’t heard much about Harding, except 
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that the Democrats have been shouting that he is a 
moron and the Republicans have been shouting that 
he’s not.” 

““He’s a good card player, I hear.” 

“T wouldn’t know him then,” said Richard, wav- 
ing to the motorman. “Never played a game of 
cards in my life. Always outdoors when not read- 


ing.” 
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It was difficult to be romantic in the evenings, when 
the Plumes sat in a furnished room and fought pri- 
vation with their only defense: a tender, strained 
sentimentality that included readings from poetry 
and a thousand recollections of walks about Wood- 
land. They were slow in perceiving that a roman- 
tic attachment cannot sustain itself on romance 
alone. They refused to look at life in terms of a 
furnished room, a hopeless cripple, a haltered woman 
and a victimized child. They were within the shad- 
owy, unrevealed depths of their souls confident of 
some fortuitous destiny. In hospital there was al- 
ways the blinding desire to enter into life again. 
Somehow there was to follow a resumption of old 
tenderness and companionship. They were await- 
ing it. 
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Esme found apartments that were habitable at 
ninety dollars a month, but it seemed to her that 
there was a conspiracy against two-rooms-bath- 
kitchenette at seventy dollars. Richard’s brace was 
slow in becoming adjusted to the conformations of his 
body. He could see that Esme, returning from her 
work of quartering the apartment houses in the vi- 
cinity of the Department of Agriculture, was as tired 
as he. He no longer permitted her to massage his 
knee. She massaged her own feet instead, for she 
found that five or six miles of pavement walking was 
worse than twenty along a country road. The road 
left one enervated and body-weary; the city seemed 
to penetrate into the brain with its shocks. 

Occasionally she located a furnished apartment 
at eighty dollars that might have housed them, had 
they been willing to suppress every grace of back- 
ground and instinct they possessed. Richard used 
half holidays and Sundays to visit her prospective 
tenements and would look upon the dens Esme had 
ferreted out with disdain. 

“You’ve got to live in them,” he said. “I only 
sleep in them. And you wouldn’t have a moment’s 
peace with Dickie in contact with this neighbor- 
hood.” 

Esme knew no one in Washington save hospital 
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acquaintances, and those wives were too engrossed 

with their own affairs to aid her in a canvass of the 

renting lists. She became a familiar figure in rent- 

ing offices. Clerks learned to avoid the rather 

shabby, pretty girl with so much poise who seemed 

to wither them when they declined to reduce an 

apartment from a hundred to seventy dollars a, 
month. At first she believed that Richard’s presence 
in renting offices might bear weight. She suspected ° 
the clerks of discriminating against a woman. 

As for Richard: the sight of her drawn face at 
night when they returned to the furnished room was. 
enough to make him appear in renting offices with 
her, bent upon canes in a posture that was not ex-. 
aggerated, with silver wound button carefully bur- | 
nished and set upon the lapel of his overcoat. But 
he knew better. 

“You need not expect anything from these poor 
devils. They are victims of the same landlords they 
serve. They cannot reduce rents a penny.” F 

“But after what you’ve gone through, Richard, #t 
does seem that we should have a chance to live.” . 

There were nights when the furnished room added 
to the depression. They went for bus rides, which 
they both detested, rather than expose their spirits 
to one another. “If you want me to strike a pitiful 
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appeal,’ said Richard, pointing through the bus 
window to the marble facades and iron grills along 
Massachusetts Avenue, “stand me in my little fool’s 
button before those residences at the carriage hour. 
Those renting clerks downtown are all delivering on 
a fixed percentage for the people in these homes.” 

“Tt does make one almost turn Bolshevist,” she 
said. She pointed to a residence of Renaissance de- 
sign, with medallions flowing gracefully about its 
mellowed stucco. “Yet I imagine the family with 
taste enough to build that house must be filled with 
charming people. I shouldn’t wish to execute them.” 
Esme developed a theory that the residences with 
mansard roofs were occupied by the landlord class. 

“In other words,” said Richard, “that fore- 
shortening in the upper story indicates the Piltdown 
jaw.” 

Richard had Gary endorse her card for member- 
ship in the Carnegie Library, and Esme began 
reading economics for the first time in her life. She 
also returned the report that the Canterbury Wife 
of Bath in the reading room frieze was dressed as a 
courtesan in a Watteau picture. ‘“When you go to 
Congress,” she said, “we’ll have Chaucer’s scarlet 
hose put on those mincing little legs by legislative 
enactment.” 


° 
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She came home with Bertrand Russell’s Proposed 
Roads to Freedom and informed Gary, who dined 
them at a Chinese restaurant that evening, that she 
was in favor of syndicalism as her economic panacea. 
None of the three cared for Chinese food, but so 
many articles carried the magic name of chicken on 
the bills of fare that the poor could never resist 
ordering something that invariably turned out to be 
fried noodles of intensely indigestible preparation 
and thinly crossed by tissue strips of chicken. “I 
wonder who sharpens their microtome,’ said Rich- 
ard, holding one of'the strips of chicken to light. 

Gary began to riddle her choice of syndicalism. 
Richard, loyalty itself, defended with examples of 
tobacco growers in the Kentucky Burley regions. 
“But they hit me,” said Gary, “I smoke Lucky 
Strike. I’m against any system that hits me.” He 
was not so embittered with Esme, and he fenced 
with chivalrous, intellectual raillery. Richard knew 
that Gary was not insulting her intelligence, to with- 
hold his hammer strokes of sardonic argument. He 
was pitying her. Richard winced. 

When he had left that evening, and the Plumes 
were discussing him, Richard perceived that Esme 
had been pitying Gary. 
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“T felt like taking that bitter, acid face of his and 
bathing it with tears.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

“But I knew,” said Esme, cutting out the light and 
kneeling by her bed to say her prayers, “that he 
would have clawed me to death if I had clasped 
that sad face to my breast. Men are so dumb about 
one another. . . . You shouldn’t have taken the 
pistachio ice cream to-night at dinner. He couldn’t 
afford it.” 


ee 


Richard marveled at the adjustment the human 
body moves through in a compensating cycle. He 
was gaining weight and strength each day, the giant 
muscles of his left calf hardening into oak, and yet 
at the end of three weeks his right leg seemed as 
furious as ever about the chamois ring. It still pro- 
tested fiercely when it reached downward in street 
cars. The knee always ached so long at night. He 
could hear Esme’s sweet breathing for hours after 
he lay waiting for the knee’s fiery pulsations to cease. 
Esme had sought every way in which he might gain 
color. But the two bus rides a day afforded him 
little fresh air, and it was growing too cold for hud- 
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dling against one another in the little park in Scott 
Circle. Other couples were there, too, in the fervor 
of courtship—and by their absorption in romance 
shamed the Plumes’ own simulation of lovers. Scott 
Circle was always nearest at night, and they visited 
it to sit upon the stone coping of the Hahnemann 
bench. “It’s the greatest boon the founder of home- 
opathy ever bestowed on mankind, this bench,” Rich- 
ard told Esme. 

“But I’m so tired of the inscription,” she said, 
“similia similibus curantur. I don’t believe it. If 
the hair of the dog is good for the bite, then our only 
hope for an apartment is to sell your other leg to 
the government for forty-five dollars a month.” 

“Is the government still buying legs?” 

Another compensation, and he smiled ruefully 
at the thought, was that he no longer desired to take 
long walks. In college and in all other phases of 
his life mental restlessness could always be quelled 
by a good swinging gait and a ten-mile jaunt across 
farm lands. Now he wanted to sit, leg elevated, for 
the rest of his life. He understood, too, and with 
some pain, that the greatest contact of his life with 
Esme—the fellowship of earth and sky—was gone. 
He tried to believe that some day, when he was 
earning more money, they might purchase a small 
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roadster and so regain their jaunting raptures. In 
his heart he knew it could not be so, for nothing 
could take the place of wading brooks and plunging 
through thickets in happy caprice. He remem- 
_ bered the Christmas Eve he climbed a sixty-foot tree 
for the parasitic mistletoe and tore his best trousers 
in the attempt. He had hoped that if he held a 
branch of mistletoe over Esme’s head, he might find 
the courage to attempt to kiss her, and so he had 
climbed the tree. 

“Tt wish I'd been an Adam Smith instead of a 
Charles Darwin,” he told Gary. “An economist 
doesn’t have to go out and dig for specimens of 
gold.” 

“Makes no difference,” said Gary. “It’s uncanny 
how war hits you in the tenderest spot. I knew an 
international economist who was wounded, lost the 
fingers he used to operate a slide rule and had to 
make his computations afterwards through his lying 
teeth.” Gary was always ready. 


de 


Going out for dinner was so disastrous. The week 
before Christmas found them with two hundred 
dollars left and no apartment. Esme wanted Dickie 
for Christmas. “Children are the only thing that 
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make Christmas,” she told Richard. “If we had 
an apartment we could have a little tree. Aunt 
Esther has had him for two months.” 

He tried to force her to go home for the holidays. 
“Tf you are here,”’ he said, “Dickie will be unhappy; 
you'll be unhappy, and that’ll make us all unhappy.” 
But she was firm in her resolve not to leave him. 
“Half the nights of the week,” she said, “you couldn’t 
stagger to a restaurant if you were starving.” 

They resumed their searches for an apartment 
with redoubled fervor. Richard joined her in the 
late afternoons. He would ride four blocks on a 
car and then would wait on a corner while she ranged 
the neighborhood in search of rooms. In the renting 
offices she had learned that the Democrat grass- 
hoppers were moving south as the advance guard of 
the Harding locusts were sweeping into the capital. 
“We'll just tumble into some little apartment one 
fine evening,” she said, “when a defeated politician 
is leaving town and wants a caretaker for his ten- 
room flat until 1924.” 

She came down to the laboratory one evening to 
enlist him before he left the office, to inspect a flat 
in Alexandria, Virginia. A bus line would have made 
his work as accessible as if he were in any northern 
quarter of the city, and living in Virginia had a sen- 
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timent about it. She came when Richard and Gary 
were absorbed in some slides Dr. Kibbe was hav- 
ing made for a lecture that night at the National 
Museum. Dr. Kibbe raised his benign head when 
she timidly came into his room seeking Richard. She 
almost kissed him when thanking him for having em- 
ployed Richard. 

Richard was surprised when his chief brought 
Esme into the laboratory, but Dr. Kibbe was the 
more surprised when Esme appeared to have been 
born there. He removed the steel spectacles and 
polished them to look at her closely again. Esme 
immediately abandoned biology and led him into so- 
ciology which was reduced definitely to a question 
of rentals for the poor in less than two minutes’ 
conversation. 

“T think,” said Dr. Kibbe, “that Mrs. Kibbe has 
some friends out our way who are leaving soon for 
Texas.” 

Esme mentioned Mrs. Kibbe in her prayers that 
night. 3 


CHAPTER VII 


“How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest... .” 


Esme was tired of apartment hunting, and she 
wanted Richard to go home. Not that she was too 
puerile to visit stenchy halls and clutch unwashed 
banisters in her climbs about the city. But Esrhe 
had in her heart an overpowering love for Wood- 
land College with its drowsy mimosas and droning 
professors who, almost equally ancient, were her 
earliest friends. In memory, the halls of the old 
house, whose only excitement had been a Yankee 
cannon ball through the fan window of its dormer 
story, loomed so wide and cool as she climbed over 
silent children and flapping carpets of the poor. 
Climbing stairs gave her memories of herself in an 
old, black-rimmed, distorting mirror over the land- 
ing at home. Even her love for Richard was 
strained by homesickness. 

Aunt Esther wrote every day of Dickie, in letters 
that frequently contained some enchanting informa- 
tion in Dr. Bibb’s handwriting as to the child’s un- 
folding mind. They hurt Esme. 

142 
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“Tt’s not like having him with us, Richard,’’ she 
told him the morning of the day they were invited 
to the Kibbes’ for supper. “I’ve been away from 
him a month, and it’s not right for me to be sepa- 
rated from him any longer.” 

“But, Esme, you know he is so much better off 
there. Dr. Bibb knows more about children than 
any one else in the world, to say nothing of your 
father and Aunt Esther.” 

“T don’t believe you love him at all.” 

“T haven’t had the opportunity. I know a little 
boy who came into the hospital wards occasionally 
and stared at the man in the funny bed who was 
called Richard. I’m bound to love him terribly 
when we get together. That’s why I won’t go to 
Woodland.” 

“But what can you do here?” 

“T can try to right the terrible wrong I’ve done 
both him and you.” 

Esme put on the greatcoat. She always walked 
with him to the bus. They talked mostly morn- 
ings because both were too weary in the evening 
when she returned from scouring the city and he 
from his work. She descended the stairs ahead of 
him so he might fall on her if the brace caught. 
They had rehearsed rescues so he might not hurt 
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her. They started up the gnarled street. He had 
assumed a white mask habitual now with swinging 
the brace. Esme did not care to press an argument 
with him thus; the brace seemed to shut off certain 
compartments of Richard’s brain. 

“You want to come home as early as possible, 
precious,” she said anxiously as they reached the 
corner, “and lie down a while before going out to 
the Kibbes’ to-night.” 

He retaliated: “Please don’t hunt this afternoon. 
You'll be all worn out for our first visit to a real 
home in Washington*” 

They kissed hopefully. “I’m praying the Kibbes 
will know of an apartment we can afford,” she said. 
Richard cheered her as the bus whined at his feet: 
“They may have a marvelous little place for about 
seventy-five dollars.” 

The day was the hardest Richard had known in 
the laboratory. Even the hope of assistance for 
Esme in locating an apartment failed to give him an 
objective for the end of the day. Media became 
contaminated so quickly, and he had permitted 
things to collect. He realized fully that he was no 
better than a porter until he had passed Civil Serv- 
ice, and exams. were three months off. He had 
understood why Gary nearly always reached the 
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laboratory ahead of him. He had found Gary 
shuffling and limping about the room with a broom. 
He doggedly set about putting the place in perfect 
order, refusing to remove his brace, and punishing 
the knee until it became a fury of protest with 
tongues of pain licking up his back and tracing the 
course of the sciatic nerve to the base of the brain. 
With a wet cloth he sat upon the floor and worked 
about the rounded tiles in the corners of the room. 
He tried climbing upon the tables to wipe the white 
walls but the strain upon his left hip was too great 
to withstand it more than two minutes at a time. 
When he caught the trolley that evening he looked 
upon the world with unrelieved ferocity. Esme was 
nearer collapse when he reached their room. She 
had returned from storming the janitors of Cleve- 
land Park apartments. 

“You needn’t protest when you see the Sige 
you may sign a lease for to-morrow morning,” she 
said. “It’s not as terrible as some of the others, 
and it is only $75 furnished. I’ve already writ- 
ten Aunt Esther to bring Dickie to Washington, 
and I’ve sent her twenty dollars for railroad 
fare.” 

He answered listlessly, “Anything you say.” 

“The sooner,” said Esme, “you cease to think of 
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yourself every minute the happier you will be, dar- 
ling.” 

“How can I stop it,” he said, growing angry as he 
set about releasing the cuffs of the raging knee. “I’ve 
got ten thousand flames of hell telling me that I’m 
alive.” 

“You must, though, darling. You know that I’d 
cut my leg off if it would help.” 

“T know. I’ve virtually torn your heart out as 
it is,” he said, calling himself a scoundrel. ‘I’ve no 
affection for anything in the world but this knee. It 
refuses to be supplanted by thoughts of anything else. 
A veterinary surgeon would have destroyed me.” 

“You want to remember that you are making your 
own bed now, Richard. The day that you say so 
we will leave for Woodland and you'll never have 
to get on that bus again.” 

Richard was silent. She washed her face and 
hands of the dust from Cleveland Park and reached 
for her market basket. ‘We can’t go out to break- 
fast again. No matter how hard we try, it always 
comes to a dollar, and in the room we manage for 
thirty cents.” 

He stretched on the bed and rubbed his hallowed 
shinbone gently. “Please don’t go out. We can 
have coffee and oranges. We can get the oranges 
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coming in to-night.” She glanced at the wrist watch 
he had worn in France. It had lighted fools their 
way to dusty death, he had quoted once. She put 
the basket away. “I'll have to press that satin 
back crépe,” she said. “I’m so tired I don’t believe 
I can iron it and have strength to stand up in the 
bus all the way up Sixteenth Street. . . . We are 
asked out of pity.” 

She had deep lines about her eyes. Her wide, 
firm mouth was becoming bracketed with carved 
parentheses. She was removing his linen from the 
marble-topped bureau and was struggling to pull 
the heavy, cavernous drawer out of its frame. “If 
you could only help me,” she said. 

He knew how tired she must be if she had asked 
him to move when he came in. His knee resented 
the sympathy it extended to her. “A thousand miles 
of walking,” it flamed up to his brain, “couldn’t 
make any one so tired as I can make you, old boy.” 
It flickered maliciously as he rolled to the floor and 
projected himself across the carpet with long, lung- 
ing swoops. He gripped the drawer savagely, too 
savagely. She was hurt. “I’m so sorry,” she said. 
“You know that I didn’t mean for you to help me.” 

She put the drawer on the other side of the bed 
and padded it with the old coat. She found 
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her small electric iron and connected it with one 
of the pair of sockets in the brass light fixtures. He 
made a shade of a magazine cover and she pinned 
it upon the remaining lamp. The room was hide- 
ously gloomy in the dark. She began sponging the 
black dress while awaiting the iron’s heating. He 
watched the light play upon her hair. It stabbed 
him to see how fast her loveliness was vanishing. 
What magnificent courage she had! 

“She’s superior to you in both nerve and intelli- 
gence.” ‘Not for nerve, old fellow,” the knee roared 
in licking flames. “Not many people would carry 
me around that laboratory. It’s lack of intelligence 
brought me here.” 

Esme looked up from her dress and beheld him 
watching her. She guessed him. “Don’t look at all 
my little imperfections in this light, darling. Wait 
until I’ve been in the parks with Dickie.” 

What magnificent spirit! Armies could be shamed 
by it. He rose to her magnificence. “It will be 
grand,” he said. ‘On Sundays we can have picnics 
in Rock Creek Park. Won’t that be fun? I’ve 
never played with him in my life. I’ve never known 
him except when he’s sat on my chest. Please for- 
give me.” 

She moistened the tip of her finger and flicked 
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the iron. She disconnected it and crossed over to 
him. She put her arms about him and her tired 
face met his white mask. In the dim room they felt 
the faintest glow. “I can forgive you anything. 
Let’s don’t spoil our first visit to a real home.” The 
softness of her skin gave him a tingling that flared 
into sparks at his knee. 
“You are sweet,” he murmured, wanting to die. 


oo 


The Kibbes lived in the “second alphabet” of 
Sixteenth Street, in two rooms, bath and kitchenette, 
in a wide lane circling the rear of the French Em- 
bassy. Mrs. Kibbe opened the door, a freshly 
laundered Rembrandt. The spot of light on her 
plump, soaped cheeks was terrific, and she seemed 
wandering in darkness elsewhere, a spacious, moth- 
ering black silken darkness. 

“You poor things,” she said. ‘The Doctor’s told 
me all about you.” She kissed Esme. “Let me take 
your coat, child. Please sit down and make your- 
selves at home. I must go into the kitchen a min- 
ute. The Doctor had to run down to the cor- 
ner ... I forgot the butter.” 

Richard gently collapsed on the sofa of the small, 
white-paneled living room. “Please let me help 
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beyond. ‘Oh, what a darling kitchen you have!” 

“Tt’s so tiny, though, and the Doctor says you’re 
both from the south—I could tell that when you 
said ‘dah-ling’ kitchin’ though; I love to hear you 
talk—and I suppose that you are accustomed to 
tremendous kitchens.” ; 

Esme was already tying a cup-towel about her 
waist. “You don’t know val happy I am to be in 
a kitchen. I want to cry.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Kibbe, “let me get you one of 
Barbara’s aprons. ‘She’s our only child. At Cor- 
nell. She finishes in horticulture this year and is 
going right into the Department with her father.” 
She opened a drawer in the built-in cabinet of the 
absurd little kitchen and produced a slip-over apron 
of heavy yellow linen with strawberry stencil-work. 

Esme surveyed the apron. “Wouldn’t you just 
know,” she said, admiring the effect in the glass 
door of the cupboard, “that Yankees would be smart 
enough to use stencil embroidery on a kitchen 
apron.” She stopped, abashed. ‘Oh, please don’t 
think Yankee means opprobrium.” 

Mrs. Kibbe smiled delightedly. “I’ve already in- 
sulted you about the dah-ling, and it’s your turn. 
But I’m not a real New England Yankee.’ She ex- 
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plained: “I am from York State.” Esme had a 
faint idea from this that Mrs. Kibbe was from York- 
shire and had lost her English accent. ‘Lord,’ said 
Esme happily, taking a bowl and an egg-beater from 
Mrs. Kibbe’s hands, “I’m going to beat that mayon- 
naise. I’ve wanted to beat mayonnaise for three 
months.” 

“TI know you’re a good cook. Every one from the 
South can cook.” 

“Not a bit of it. They devitalize their foods in 
hot grease. Render the proteins insoluble. That’s 
why Southerners are so pasty, and why your skin 
is so beautiful. But I’m so happy to be in a kitchen, 
I’ve energy enough to make a Lady Baltimore 
cake.” 

Richard pointed his red head in the door, happy 
because Esme’s voice rang so merrily. He stretched 
wide his mouth: “Ah’d admire fo’ yo’ to make it,” 
he said, exaggerating only slightly, it is true. Esme 
patted him as though there had never been a war. 

“Loosen your brace, darling. Mrs. Kibbe won’t 
mind if you go in the other room and take it off.” 

“T certainly would not. Nothing is too good for 
you, Captain Plume.” Mrs. Kibbe promoted every 
soldier at least one rank. 

Richard went into the bedroom. The little cream 
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beds were so chaste, he sat on the floor to rid him- 
self of the twenty-pound engine. He hid it under 
one of the beds, because women cry out at gear like 
that. He always hid it from Esme’s eyes, though 
personally he would as soon have worn it on the 
outside of his trousers. He peeped into the tiny 
bathroom. “I would not care for Esme to have a 
bathroom as sweet as this,” he mused, thinking that 
perhaps the Kibbes had found a cheaper one as 
nice. ‘“She’d wear herself out keeping the tiles as 
white as Mrs. Kibbe keeps these.” He hopped back 
into the living room‘ careful lest he jolt the union in 
his knee, when he heard Dr. Kibbe’s voice saying: 

“T fell in with Gary down at the corner.” 

“Hello, Plume,” Dr. Kibbe said, animated for the 
first time Richard had known him. “We’re awfully 
glad to have you here. That’s good. Sensible boy 
to make yourself comfortable.” Dr. Kibbe was very 
young with his two young assistants. ‘You soldiers 
say ‘fags,’ don’t you?” He opened a cheap white- 
metal cigarette case. “Smoke all you like in this 
house. Gary, you know what a furnace I am.” 
Gary had seen him smoke but twice. 

The bald head gleamed. “You use two chairs 
there, Plume. I’ve seen you in the laboratory.” 
He put a sixth chair at the gate-leg table which 
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Esme had dragged out from the wall and opened. 
He glanced at the book-case. “What author do you 
want to put your foot on? I’ve seen how you ele- 
vate it.” 

“Any volume of that encyclopedia, sir.” 

“Specify one.” 

“Oh,” said Richard, with great solemnity, “Nap- 
to-Poo. Ill wipe my feet on Napoleon and Na- 
tionalism, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Kibbe and Esme opened the kitchen-door, 
driven out blear-eyed from smoking gravy. “Bless 
my soul,” said Dr. Kibbe, rising gallantly, “if she 
hasn’t enlisted the guest. And how pretty she looks 
in that apron!” He turned to Richard with a sly 
nod. “Well, Plume, none but the brave... .” 

“She’s the most welcome guest we’ve ever had,” 
Mrs. Kibbe rustled, wiping her eyes. “She’s making 
Creole gravy for the chicken.” 

“Your wife made me do it, Dr. Kibbe,’’ Esme 
pleaded. “I know you'll ruin your heavenly pink 
skin.” 

Supper was served. 

“Make Richard say grace,” said Gary, who knew 
the Kibbes’ piety and feared the worst. All bowed 
their heads. 

Richard had not been in a church since Soissons 
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muddled his ideas of Christianity along with the 
muck of other things. It would have been horrible 
not to have said one. Esme’s head was so darling, 
bowed so mystically. The old prayer Penelope 
Plume had taught him tumbled right out in child- 
hood phrasing: 


“O Lord, we thank Thee 

For Thy tender mercies. 

Watchoverus : 
As Thou hast always withThyboundlesslove. 
This we ask; 
InthenameofJesusChrist, 

Our strength 

And our Redeemer. 

Amen.” 


Gary’s face was a study of sardonic contempla- 
tion, a crown of thorns over lean gray eyes, when 
Richard raised his head. Richard wished miserably 
that there was some kind of a God, just for Esme’s 
sake. She was done in all around, he thought. 


ak 


“I’m sorry we haven’t a larger table,” Mrs. Kibbe 
said, “then we shouldn’t crowd the Captain so. But 
Government people never have very large ones and 
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some of our friends are afraid they won’t have any 
at all soon.” 

“It must be heart-breaking,” Esme answered 
sympathetically, signifying to Richard that he must 
eat his salad and the potatoes, for growing bones 
need calcium salts, “to form friendships as one does 
in Washington only to have them broken every four 
years.” 

Dr. Kibbe protested, ‘““‘We have only had two sets 
of friends. We came here in the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration and knew almost the same people through 
Taft’s. Wilson came and we knew’—he bowed to 
Esme—‘“mostly the charming Confederates of Mrs. 
Plume.” 

“And now,” Gary interpolated, “we shall have 
_ the front porch of Marion, Ohio, on our laps.” 

“Honestly,” Esme asked Dr. Kibbe earnestly, 
“don’t you think Democrats are just a little better 
than Republicans?” 

Dr. Kibbe, who had only given a few hundreds 
of thousands of farmers assistance, in the matter of 
rustless wheat, tobacco sprays, apple varieties, and 
so forth, plainly indicated that Esme was out of 
bounds. He hesitated a moment, for either way he 
jumped might have affected his service to his coun- 
try. 
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Gary took the matter in his own hands. He turned 
to Esme: 

“Two dirty peas in a grafted pod.” 

Esme perceived her faux pas. Richard saved her. 
“Don’t get him started, Esme. You'll see the black- 
est side of the world.” 

“T’ve always found my associates the most pleas- 
ant of men,” Dr. Kibbe spoke particularly to the 
Plumes. “In the fifteen years we have been here 
we have seen the Department of Agriculture accom- 
plish wonderful things. Governments come and 
go but our usefulness seems to increase regard- 
less.” 

Gary’s face grew wry. “Esme, you are having 
dinner with a man who is responsible for certain 
thousands of acres of winter wheat that has meant 
life to certain thousands of farming folk. He has a 
daughter who will probably contribute a few mil- 
lions of dollars to the fruit people of the far north- 
west. Well, there’s no disguising government re- 
muneration. The chief, for his responsibility and at- 
tainments, usually gets about three thousand six 
hundred a year. He is permitted to contribute a 
thousand of it to his daughter’s education, and 
twelve hundred more to a landlord. Then there’s 
his federal income tax. A few other added items. 
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Then you have the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker.” Gary seemed to have exhausted his 
50 cc. capacity, for he rapped the concrete belly- 
band gently. ‘The thing could stand at that. A 
scientist might be expected to do something better 
than grub for money and crawl into Chevy Chase 
Club on his hands and knees. But he might be given 
control of his work. It is not true, however. If Dr. 
Kibbe said something to-morrow that was not 
pleasing to the fakers who will supplant the present 
fakers next March. . . . Well, the Kibbes would 
move back to furnished rooms.” 

“We're willing to risk all that,” Esme said. ‘“Rich- 
ard and I have never known anything but poor peo- 
ple who lived in simple dignity. If they would only 
let us live somewhere that parents may have their 
child with them. I never knew before that men like 
Dr. Kibbe were subject to things like that.” 

Mrs. Kibbe patted her hand. ‘“We’ll walk up to 
the fifth floor now. There’s a woman there who is 
vacating her apartment at once. It’s smaller than 
ours, but it’s much more airy up there. We'd live 
higher, but the Doctor’s heart won’t stand the climb. 
I was thinking of Captain Plume’s leg. . . .” 

Richard arose and hopped toward the bedroom 
door to resume his brace. ‘‘Nothing’s too many 
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flights for us,” he said. “If they'll only let us stay 
there.” 


ap 


The scientist, with Gary’s aid, removed the dishes 
and began impinging them under the hot water fau- 
cet in the kitchen. Richard resumed his brace, and 
Mrs. Kibbe led the Plumes to the fifth floor. 

A young girl in kimono, with dyed hair and a 
pert face, trailing a cigarette from her lip, opened 
the door. The Plumes held hands when they first 
saw the apartment. It was a model of compact- 
ness, a warren designed to store humans in with the 
nicety of a sardine’s retirement. Two rooms, a 
small one with four casement windows overlooking 
the Lombardies, a smaller room, and a built-in bath 
adjoining a kitchenette with “inside ventilation,” 
comprised its charms. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars like it stands,” the 
bobbed head said. Take it or leave it, she seemed to 
imply. 

Esme and Richard held a consultation in the 
bathroom. “Let’s ask her to move the furniture 
out and let us have it for the eighty-five dollars she 
pays unfurnished,” Esme said. 

“How do you know she pays eighty-five?” 
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Esme withered him. “I was through here two 
weeks ago. With the pension we’ll have nearly 
twenty dollars a week to live on and we three can 
do it. We'll get old furniture from home for a while. 
We can sleep on pallets until it comes.” 

She was eager, and her eyes were wistful as she 
stroked the glistening tile of the bathroom walls. 

“Tf we can get it, darling,’ he said, “we'll be 
happy the rest of our lives.” 

The Plumes made the offer. 

“Yd sell you the furniture,’ the girl with the 
bobbed hair said. 

“How much?” Richard asked, as Esme’s face be- 
came drawn. 

“Thousand dollars.” 

Esme gasped. “You haven’t four hundred dollars 
in the apartment.” 

“T can get it, though. Washington’s filled with 
Republicans looking for it. It’s the lease that’s 
valuable. Rent commission is active while it’s in 
my name.” She waved the cigarette airily. “Rent 
hasn’t been raised here in two years.” 

“T’m so sorry to have put you to so much trouble,” 
said Esme, opening the door to the hall. 
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“What does that girl upstairs do?” asked Rich- 
ard, jealous of a woman’s economic superiority, as 
they stood upon the threshold exchanging good- 
nights with the Kibbes. 

“Why, she was with the government until the 
Armistice,’”’ said Dr. Kibbe, apparently surprised that 
he himself hadn’t given it much thought, his fine 
old face as innocent as a lamb’s. He glistened with 
a bacteriological regard for all the world. ‘She has 
a fiancé here in the State Department. I think she’s 
studying interior decorating.” 

Mrs. Kibbe pulled him inside. ‘She’s the doctor’s 
friend,’”’ she smiled to Esme. 

They stood jammed in the corner of a bus on their 
way to their lodging, Esme’s face fixed in a study of 
a builder’s card offering fabricated homes for $1,000 
down and monthly instalments of $100 to follow 
endlessly. Richard’s finger stole inside of her glove, 
but the palm gave no answering pressure. 

They walked the two blocks in silence. He sat 
upon the bed and unlaced his brace. 

“Will you insist on remaining in Washington?” 
she said. 

Nes? 

“Why?” 

“TI can’t explain. Too difficult to elucidate. We 
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have been wronged. We may endure it by return- 
ing to Woodland, but we can never right it.” 

“How will you right it here?” She could hardly 
lift her arms to take down her hair. 

He made a gesture of weariness. He knotted his 
red hair with his lean hands. “Don’t know. That’s 
why I must stay.” 

“You're killing us both by staying. We can’t 
right anything. We can only forget. I’d be willing 
to go out in the street and face a machine gun with 
a mob if I thought it would save either you or me 
or little Richard another hour of suffering.” She 
sobbed and beat off his hand. “We can’t stand it! 
We are nearly cowed now.” 

“Please leave me,” he said, turning his face into 
his pillow with a moan. “T’ll send you half of our 
pay and in a year or two we can start again. You 
know that I don’t care for anything in the world but 
you. There isn’t anything else anywhere but you. 
I can’t bear to have you become a drudge, a nurse 
and cook for me. I’d goifI could. But I’m all torn 
up in my head. I’d drive us both insane in that 
little college. You see, I don’t see beauty any more 
in fields and trees. I’d go if I could. Please leave 
me.” 

She stood up and flung back her head to sweep 
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her hair with the brush more easily. “I married you 
and I’m in for it. That settles it. But I don’t 
suppose I love you a great deal to-night. I’m 
sticking it out with you just as you are sticking it 
out with whatever it is that you cannot understand. 
Think of me. I’m torn up inside, too. I can’t do 
anything else. I wish I could leave you.” 

The shinbone boomed in raucous laughter. He 
struck it viciously under the covers. “Suppose we 
go by the renting office on the way to work to- 
morrow and sign your lease. I’ve got to reach the 
laboratory earlier now and beat Gary to the broom.” 

“But it’s all wrong,” she said, choking. “What 
have we done that we must go to that horrible place 
to-morrow? How can any one expect anything of 
people who have to live where we are going to live? 
You haven’t seen what you’ll get for half your pay. 
A gas hot-plate between the bathtub and .. .” she 
shuddered. “And a board to fit over the tub for a 
kitchen table and a sink. I don’t care about me. 
But I want my baby here. We have a right to have 
our child. But he’ll know nothing but that terrible 
place if we have him here. You’ll drag home from 
work to sit in that horrible room.” 

“T don’t care where I stay,” he said. “I don’t 
give a damn if I sleep in an alley. But I’m afraid 
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for you to stay in such a place long stretches of the 
day. You’ve never known anything but loveliness 
until I started to drag you through hells of suffer- 
ing. I’d go home and save you if I could, but I 
won’t be a sunny old fool with a hickory stick, I 
tell you. Think of the list of sunny old fools be- 
hind me. All of them. You said I didn’t love 
Dickie. I don’t even know him. And I love him 
enough to give every last drop of heart I’ve got to 
finding out why this thing has battered us all. I 
won't let him repeat my experience. I'll kill him 
first. I will. I swear to God I’ll kill him first before 
Tl let him marry an Esme and kill her just as ’m 
killing you.” 

She put her arms about him in the bed and wept 
against his breast. ‘Why does it hit us so hard, 
Richard? I don’t know of any other young couple 
in such despair.” 

He held her with a gust of tenderness, his voice 
breaking. ‘“They’ll all over the world, weeping into 
one another’s arms this minute, crippled, blinded, 
insane. Crippled Richards killing pitiful Esmes, 
and little children unconscious of it all.” 

Esme threw back the cover and dashed to the 
window. Helpless, he trembled. Her flannel night- 
gown was patterned to her body in the chill south 
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breeze from the river, Aunt Esther’s blue ruffs on 
collar and cuffs fluttering. She looked out upon the 
roofs, blissful under the moon: 

“All of you Esmes everywhere,” she cried, ex- 
tending her clenched hands, the figure of grief. 
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The Plumes seemed more battered than ever, as 
they sat awaiting the arrival of Mr. Green, Esme’s 
clerk, in the offices of the L. T. Smithson Renting 
Corporation near the Riggs National Bank. The 
offices themselves wére shining affairs, and they cast 
the Plumes into severe gloom by comparison. Rich- 
ard beheld for the first time a long yellow counter 
with the galley slaves chained to the rowing banks 
on the one hand, and glass-partitioned, green-shaded 
cabins on the other. The corporation was catholic 
in its tastes; it could supply the latest lobbyist from 
the California fruit growers with a twelve-room 
suite to put the boys happily into liquor, or it could 
house the Plumes in two-rooms-bath with kitchen fa- 
cilities in bathroom, with equal celerity. Richard 
appreciated the amenities of real-estate holdings as 
he sat with his leg in Esme’s lap. (The arm chairs 
provided for patrons were so richly armed and up- 
holstered that he could not sidle into two of them.) 
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A real estate holder, Richard mused, might turn his 
properties over to L. T. Smithson, and be sure that 
the corporation would screw the rent to the last 
penny of the sticking-point, and the property holder 
hever once would appear in his offices and stumble 
over—for example—that indignant mother with the 
two squirming brats who was arguing earnestly with 
some colleague of Mr. Green’s back of the glazed 
oaken counters. 

Esme sat listlessly, her worn suéde gauntlets hold- 
ing unabashed the large yellow scrubbing brush she 
had purchased that morning, and with the blue 
bread box filled with ten cent china at her feet. Her 
face was somehow blurred into her coat collar, and 
even the single-violet blue of her eyes was hidden 
by pinkish lids. A casual observer would have said 
that Esme had recently recovered from influenza. 

“You must not forget to ask Gary,” she said, “if 
he knows of a small carpenter’s shop where they 
might make a plain board bookstand for almost 
nothing. One of those rooms is fairly large, and 
I think we could paint a book stand white and put 
the Paisley shawl of Grandmother Tucker’s over it, 
with little yellow pots on either end.” Esme was 
going from the offices to the new home and endeavor 
to arrange it with some degree of warmth by the 
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time Richard arrived in the evening. “And I may 
spend fifty of our hundred to-day. I must have a 
portable ironing board and some cretonne for cur- 
tains as well as the crib and kitchen things.” 

Mr. Green entered the offices, his pleasant little 
fox-cub face disturbed by sight of that girl again in 
the chair. She pained Mr. Green, who was not per- 
mitted to reveal his pain. A shadow of relief 
darkened his face when Esme arose and said that she 
was prepared to sign the lease for that place on 
Twelfth Street above Massachusetts Avenue. Mr. 
Green wanted to say: “Well now, you might have 
done that at first. You can’t hope to find a decently 
furnished apartment in this town for seventy-five 
dollars.” Instead he said: 

“You mean the Romola, Mrs.. Plume?” 

“That old brownstone barn for the poor,’ Esme 
said, for she sincerely hated every renting clerk in 
Washington. Mr. Green’s cubby smile appeared 
faintly, as though its manipulator wished to say that 
Esme had spoken a mouthful. 

“‘Where are the forms for the Romola?” Mr. Green 
asked the colleague who sat with his head canted 
sympathetically toward the shabby mother. The 
colleague turned from his business of emptying the 
widow’s cruse of anguish, and indicated an oaken 
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corrugation of files, done in the same decorative 
scheme of the offices. Mr. Green read interminably 
from a mass of legal jargon which implied that the 
Plumes were far too honorable to smuggle big dogs 
into the Romola, play the phonograph after mid- 
night, or leave garbage cans in the hallway. He 
ended the brief by warning that L. T. Smithson could 
eject the Plumes on twenty-four hours’ notice for 
misconduct. Richard inked a pen before he was 
half-way through the swarms of clauses and drew 
seventy-five dollars from his pocket. The Plumes 
looked at the roll of bills hungrily. It was the first 
they had earned in three years. 

“Just a minute,” said Mr. Green, as Richard 
signed, “you’ll have to submit references to one of 
the vice-presidents.” 

“No references,” said Richard. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Mr. Green, suddenly 
becoming human and endangering the income of 
Mrs. Green and two little Greens, “they don’t amount 
to a row of pins anyway. You have the seventy-five 
dollars.” 

Richard thrust the seventy-five dollars back into 
his pocket and walked bearlike to the chairs. Esme 
thrust her cold face towards him and he kissed her 
good morning. She did not await the mandarin’s 
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scrutiny. Yet a thousand tiny voices whispered to 
them both that there should have been a little cere- 
mony and a tender mention of having their own 
home at last. The Plumes, however, were not up 
to the morale of romance in the grayness that 
seemed to shroud the renting office. 

The mandarin was a well-fed man with pink 
cheeks and a morning-coat, Richard observed as the 
glass door was opened. 

“It’s just a form,” said Mr. Green, under his 
breath. “He’s the son-in-law of our largest client.” 
He seemed apologetic that a man of Richard’s hero- 
ism should be subjected to any scrutiny at all. “We 
hate him like hell here, but you know how itis. It’s 
a damn shame that you haven’t something nicer for 
that little wife of yours. Ill get her everything I 
can. I’m having new linoleum put down as soon as 
I can put it over.” He observed that the son-in-law 
was unengaged. ‘A lot of bunk!” He preceded 
Richard to the door. 

“Major Jardin, this is Mr. Plume.” The Major 
bowed slightly from the depths of his morning coat. 
Mr. Green presented the lease and walked away. 
Richard, though there was a mingling sensation of 
contempt for himself and pity for Esme in his heart, 
was engulfed by a superior feeling for Major Jardin. 
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“I’ve no references,” he informed the vice-presi- 
dent bluntly; “but I’ve seventy-five dollars and 
that’s your only game.” 

It seemed to be on the tip of the mandarin’s 
tongue to terminate the situation with this drawn- 
faced, crawling bounder on the spot. He remem- 
bered his breeding, however. He also sensed that 
Richard was one of the army of disgruntled disabled. 
As a matter of fact Richard had enlisted in that 
army the evening before when the girl in the kimono 
priced her furniture at one thousand dollars. 

“May I ask how you received your injury?” 

Richard recoiled from a desire to hit the face with 
the pink cheeks. “I fell out of an automobile on 
the way to a quartermaster’s dance.” He resolved, 
no matter how savage he was becoming, never again 
to in any way permit any one to know how he was 
injured. 

The Major seemed to relent. The unfortunate 
quartermaster said nothing. “Well,” said the Major, 
“all of us cannot be fortunate enough. .. .” 

“No, not all of us,” said the quartermaster, flour- 
ishing the seventy-five dollars. 

Gary had long since swept the laboratory when 
Richard arrived. The reed-like body was clinging 
against the walls, scrambled ankles upon the tables 
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as Gary attempted to swab the white spaces Richard 
had been unable to reach the day before. 


“Please,” he asked Gary, “never do anything of 


mine again.” He could not tell Gary just yet how 
badly he had behaved in the renting office. “You 
don’t understand, but from now on I cannot permit 
any one to help me with my share of work.” 

Richard wore the brace all morning and loosened 
it at noon when the porter brought lunch. They 
began their crackers without a word. They munched 
in silence. Presently Gary gave his body-cast a 
tremendous thumpihg. 

“Tough luck last night,” he said. 

“Tt was terrible on Esme.” 

“Don’t feel so downhearted. Not your fault.” 

“All my fault.” 

“You mean the war? Don’t blame yourself. Few 
of us are supermen.” 

“But I could go to Esme’s home. . . .” 

“And drive every one crazy, eh?” 

“I might hold myself in check. I feel like a 
criminal.” 

Gary looked out of the wide, shining window. 
He pursed his thin lips tightly. 

“Go on and say it.” 

“Well,” said Gary, reflectively, “you met me six 
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years afterwards. You didn’t know me the first 
four.” 

“Does every one go wild? Aren’t there some 
who take their injuries gracefully?”’ He shuddered 
slightly. “The good sports?” 

Gary offered the third of his milk and grasped the 
tissue doily. “If you are smashed badly .. . and 
if you have any intelligence . . . you must remake 
a world to live in’—he seemed labored to state it 
—“if you can accept war, go home and be your 
sunny old man with your hickory stick.” 

Richard began to tighten his leather cuffs before 
setting to work again. 

“TI wish I could change,” he said sadly. “If I 
could only rise to my old spirits and stay there. 
And yet I flare up within me. Chasms of fury. Un- 
quenchable anger at myself and at the ignorance 
that victimized me. Then on the other hand, I see 
the danger of becoming a professional war cripple.” 
He seemed to make a confession to Gary. “I was 
one . . . a whining, snarling veteran . . . in a real 
estate office just now.” 

“Did you sign the lease?” 

“Yes, she’s gone with her brush to scrub it, so that 
I won’t be blue when I see it. My God, I’m a mon- 
ster not to go to her home. ButIcan’t. This thing 
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has hit me just as it has hit Plumes for generations. 
They all went home. I won’t do it.” 

“It’s not half as hard on her as you imagine. She 
has her own philosophical agonies. They are the 
supreme diversion of mankind. If you went home 
she’d regret it when you became the happy old 
cripple before the world, and a wax-cylinder of hy- 
drofluoric acid in your home.” 

“Vowre trying to solace me for killing her by 
degrees.” 


he 
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The Romola apartments on pleasant, shaded 
Twelfth Street had once been a small hotel, and the 
golden lettering of its hospitality still persisted in 
painful blisters upon the transparent glass of the 
transom over carven doors. Swinging wide the 
squirrels carved by an artist, who must have con- 
ceived iron dogs to chase them, Esme was again 
struck by the overpowering odor, somewhat re- 
sembling that of a butcher’s ice-box, that she had 
noted on the day before. For the hall these doors 
admitted to was damp and dark, and one might 
easily have stooped to avoid imaginary stalactites of 
embalmed beef. This hall was the least of Esme’s 
concerns. In the matter of two-rooms-bath with 
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kitchenette facilities in the bathroom, Esme had 
chosen well. 

She climbed to the third floor back and among 
the clusters of doors inserted a key in the lock of 
the hindmost. She entered a living room conceived 
and executed without deference to the nameless 
landlord who opened a sardine can and perceived 
the analogy. The living room contained five hastily 
knocked together pieces of mission furniture. A 
diffident, unyielding couch, a table that seemed to 
be a thwarted grand piano and three chairs, dis- 
tinguished only by their uncompromising rectitude, 
were part of the Plumes’ seventy-five dollars. In 
the matter of light and ventilation, two windows 
looked instantly into two other windows next door. 
The bedroom was a complete circle tangent to the 
bathroom door, and fared somewhat better in out- 
look, since its one window gave a vista of one tree. 
It had been the architect’s fancy to mullion this win- 
dow in an age when builders were distinguished by 
their virtuosity. A wide walnut bed that must have 
issued from the atelier of the artist who carved the 
doors, for the acorns and old branches dangled in- 
vitingly, greedily ate up three-quarters of the floor 
space. 

“At least one room,’ Esme thought, “is large 
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enough to do something with.” She determined at 
once to remove the library table that seemed 
strangely enough to have wandered into this place 
through an invisible entrance. She hoped to destroy 
the bed when Richard had earned enough money to 
buy two small iron bedsteads. Esme retraced her 
steps down the stairs and under the stalactites and 
located the janitor. By her charming reminiscences 
with that negro as to the unrivaled beauties of Monu- 
ment Avenue in Richmond, Virginia, she persuaded 
the janitor to remove the table at once. She next 
hurried to an unassuming quarter of G Street and 
purchased a white pine kitchen table, second hand, 
a pint of orange paint and a ten cent brush. A few 
doors away she secured a child’s iron bed—she 
would not buy a used one—and two army blankets. 
Leaving directions for both to be sent at once, she re- 
turned home. She had bed linen in her trunk, which 
was awaiting her at the Romola when she arrived. 
Esme needed this invigorating start before enter- 
ing the bathroom, for the list of the suite’s imper- 
fections was dwarfed by its impossibilities. 

There was first of all a portable drip board hung 
by hooks against the wall whose former paperings 
had not been disposed of ultimately by wash prepa- 
ration of bluish kalsominings. This drip board was 
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cut to fit the rim of the bathtub in moments the room 
became a kitchenette, and upon it Esme could see 
the circular scars of hot dishes and lean incisions of 
bread knives of former tenants. The hot plate, 
_ whose two burners and leering little spout for coffee 
pot contained relics of many repasts, was set upon a 

bracket next the water closet. A small window was 
nearby, an aperture designed originally, it would 
_ have seemed, to admit of one man’s firing arrows 
through upon the besiegers below, rather than for 
_ admitting the air of Washington, which is much 

better than air in a manufacturing city. A small 
_ strip of linoleum in an old almost viscous state com- 
_ pleted the Plumes’ seventy-five dollars. 

“T won’t waste my new brush on that,” said Esme 
to herself, promptly sailing the linoleum through the 
window as straight as an arrow and attacking the 
raw boards. She had the bathroom in some degree 
of comeliness by noon, although the tub would not 
yield up its stains. “I’ll put a chair in here to-night 

and let Richard use pumice stone on that with his 
strong hands,”’ Esme reasoned. 

Esme was amused when she walked down Twelfth 
Street at one o’clock to have a sandwich and a glass 
of milk. The mirror of the soda fountain made her 
out to be forty years old and worn with toil, and any 
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enjoyment of the lark of appearing upon the street 
in the most disreputable of costumes vanished. 
Twelfth Street, however, was wide and dipped into 
a generous park two blocks below Massachusetts 
Avenue, where there were Washington’s ever-present 
trees, benches and band-stands. “Where Dickie and 
I will stay half the time,” she said, exploring the 
bandstand. 

By the time Richard appeared she was sorry 
they had lost morale in the renting office. “Realiza- 
tion is never as bad as expectation,” she made a note 
to tell Richard. She was surprised to find the living 
room taking on color, even with two drinking glasses 
filled with yellow blossoms on a kitchen table that 
had greedily drunk its first coat of orange paint. 
She clothed the bed with linen from her trunk, 
spread the army blankets, placed a foolishly em- 
broidered green bath-towel—a wedding present from 
an obscure relation whom she admired and for whose 
sentiment she carried the towel about in the bottom 
of her trunk—for a supper cloth, filled the ten-cent 
bowls with cereal, the plates with oranges and celery, 
made potted meat sandwiches, set the new aluminum 
boiler, which was the fairest of her purchases, over 
the leering little spout for tea, arranged the six books 
and two magazines about the mantel and the couch, 
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pinned three small prints to the wall above it, and 
sat down to await Richard’s arrival. She was very 
tired. Curiously enough, she was happy. 

“Oh, Esme,” he said, “it’s too beautiful!” He 
lunged about the apartment before he even removed 
his brace. Had he sat steadily throughout the day 
watching her and making notes he could not have 
been more detailed in his admiration for her every 
art and industry. Then he saw her hands. Naphtha 
soap had shrunk them, the brush had rubbed and 
blistered them, the rust and dripping from the grill 
on the hot plate had stained them a dull iron color 
and grimed their texture. He kissed them fatuously, 
brokenly. 

“T don’t mind them,” said Esme, flushed with 
triumph. 

“Tt’s perfect,” he said. He sat upon the army 
blanket and they began unstrapping the brace with 
their blistered hands. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


“After many a dusty mile, 
Wanderer, linger here awhile, 
Stretch your limbs in this long grass; 
Through these pines a wind shall pass.” 


WASHINGTON was returning to gaiety the winter the 
Plumes moved into the Romola. The city had 
grown gray with the austerity of the invalid in the 
White House, who had sat for two years broken 
and bitter and spiteful, and who locked its gates 
against a world he once had dominated. Harding, 
benevolent and deceived, with his troops of friends 
and parasites, was coming into power with March. 
He was soon to fling wide the gates locked so long, 
so that Maryland and Virginia farmers in Ford 
family sedans might drive upon the lawn and 
through the Corinthian carriage porch of a lovely 
colonial mansion as proof of their citizenship among 
the chosen of the earth. The city, after two in- 
valid years of a sick room, was about to blossom 
forth again. Great houses along the wide, tree- 
vaulted esplanades, under which the Plumes some- 
times passed, were rubbing the shutters from their 
181 
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eyes and preparing to smile upon the business men 
who were soon to divert the commonwealth into 
an orgy of normalcy. The advance guard was 
skirmishing in the first contacts, hordes of lobbyists 
and countless rustic statesmen preparing for the 
year of wrangling necessary to protect American 
industry with a tariff which would assure the chil- 
dren of Europe little hope against the child workers 
of the United States. Throughout a winter whose 
severity literally imprisoned the Plumes in a small 
suite of rooms on Twelfth Street, North West, the 
leaders of the great normalcy movement still basked 
in the sunshine of Florida beaches and house-boats, 
a short flight from the whiskey archipelago that 
tempered the wind of a great hypocrisy. 

In the midst of so much sprouting gaiety, the 
Plumes lived a retired life and were rarely seen to- 
gether save upon Sunday afternoons in the little 
park below Massachusetts Aveneue. They were 
hardly worth a second look even then. A crippled 
young man, the list in his body reducing his height 
to six feet, whitish and growing stout, with a long 
iron brace bulging through his trousers, and resting 
on a folding camp stool he carried about for com- 
fort, sat upon a bench about which played a young 
woman and a small husky child. Despite the man’s 
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evident preoccupation with some inner resistance, 
she seemed gay enough. Her face was too white for 
the contrast of a dark coat, or for the red hair of 
the child. But her eyes were blue enough and her 
smile was certainly not without hope. 

Noah Plume, had he been permitted a return to 
life to hobble side by side with his great-great- 
grandson through an icy January, might have 
doubted the necessity of those years he had spent 
and the grandson was to spend in hobbling up the 
steep paths of life. Noah could hardly have endured 
the Plume evenings. The young ’un put to bed at 
sundown in a small room, and man and wife shut 
together in another small room that even a Terry 
clock upon the mantle and majolica plates upon a 
plain white bookshelf failed to relieve from night 
after night of dullness. Noah would have missed 
a fire where one might toss lightwood knots and pine 
cones to watch them crackle and grow incandescent 
as a pleasant aroma stole into his nostrils. Nor 
were there ashes in which a man might roast his 
bed-time ’tater, nor a deep jug which contained a 
blissful dram to drive away the dancing devils of a 
Valley Forge leg. Noah would have been grieved at 
the noises, or at the lack of them. There were no 
crickets to steal out from the plaster crevices and 
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tune their fiddles in shrill derision of the bull-frog 
symphonies from the river banks, nor was there 
whippoorwill or shiverin’ owl to signal the approach 
of spirits. Noah might have said, had he been of 
a philosophical turn of mind (and there is no reason 
to believe he was not) that American civilization 
had thus far produced a great deal of talk, and 
nothing much besides. 

And the talk! Noah would have knotted his red 
thatch with his long lean hand in vain, had he over- 
heard his great-great-grandson’s conversation. For 
Richard talked to Esme rarely, and then usually 
from some book he had just paused to digest. Even 
Noah’s grandson, Old Hickory Plume of lamented 
memory, might have been at pains to understand 
Richard’s end of the conversation, and he had been 
around the world as far as Buena Vista. It is safe 
to say that neither Noah nor Marse Hick had ever 
heard of payments in kind, or the left bank of the 
Rhine, to say nothing of such clatter as economic 
determinism and self-determination, although both 
had been in their way very determined men. Noah 
necessarily had had to be determined, for not many 
a man in his time had hobbled home to a pleasantly 
chinked cabin. Many had stopped, after the man- 
ner of soldiers the world over, along the roadside. 
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And as for Old Hickory, there rarely was a more 
determined man. One might cite the incident of his 
being hailed before a magistrate by two gentlemen 
prepared to swear that he had fired upon them three 
times, with as many muskets, when they drove by 
his house in a wagon. “Your honor,” Old Hickory 
had said, with a short flourish of his coat sleeve, 
“and may it please the court I didn’t fire upon them. 
Three shots? Why God Almighty, if I had shot 


three times I not only would have killed that lying 


skunk, but I would have murdered his nephew and 
broke every spoke in the wagon wheel besides.” 


oe 


Richard found the days harder than he had 
imagined, and Esme found them more lonely. 
January had brought its customary intervals of ice 
and snow underfoot, when it was perilous for Rich- 
ard to attempt the bus that swung down Twelfth 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue to connect with 
the trolley on lower Pennsylvania Avenue. Bus 
conductors grew to recognize him and to call him 
“captain,” which made him shudder at the fantasy 
of an old man called “cap” with a white thatch and 
a flowing tongue. Even some passengers at first 
offered him a seat, which he courteously declined, 
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knowing they thought him hypersensitive, when as 
a matter of fact he could not risk suspending his 
leg in the midst of the roiled humanity that sheep- 
like, herded itself into pens, every morning to be 
carried to other pens for work, and then back to still 
others to sleep that they might work again. Rich- 
ard came home at night to fling himself upon the 
couch body-weary, but with mind alert, restless and 
frequently savage. 

As for Esme, her days were taken up with clean- 
ing and cooking and nursing. She learned a_route 
to the market whith avoided the streets with heavy 
traffic, for she could never endure the fumes of burn- 
ing gasoline without becoming nauseated. Sometimes 
she walked little Richard half the distance before he 
clambered into his small wicker cart with green 
wheels, which returned to the Romola with forty-five 
pounds of waving, tossing Plume, and forty-five 
cents’ worth of green vegetables. Late afternoons 
she waited, with ear pricked for the dragging step 
upon the stairs when Richard came home from the 
laboratory with his dogged look and tired eyes. It 
was unbearable to sit with him through such long 
silences. 

“Please talk to me some, darling,” she would 
tell the crippled giant, as he sat staring haggardly 
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into nothingness. “You sometimes go an hour with- 
out saying a word. I’ve been wanting to talk to 
you all day. I’ve been waiting for you to come 
home, and now you never say anything. I never 
get the opportunity to talk to any one else, save the 
market people.” 

But Richard could not talk well, because he 
would not speak his mind. He wanted to talk war 
and peace, and to lash out in fury against any one 
who supported the system in which he had been vic- 
timized. He could not talk to Esme of that, be- 
cause they agreed on it perfectly and had threshed 
it out a thousand times in hospital wards. She had 
passed it on. It lodged, burning steadily at a white 
heat, in the center of his brain. “I read in the 
Washington Post to-night,” he would say, “that a 
short-story writer who had assisted in making up 
Harding’s campaign speeches, was here studying 
Italian for two months before taking his post as 
Ambassador at Rome. That was reported seriously 
in the society columns. Gary says that the men 
in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
serve here years—university men with high stand- 
ing—before they gain the opportunity even to work 
as clerks in our foreign offices. . . . Little wonder 
we were made fools of in Europe.” 
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Esme did not care for either the Italian Ambas- 
sadorship or the society columns of the Washington 
Post, and she had married Richard in full belief that 
he would not. “Why do you waste your tired mind 
bothering with such stuffy people? It only maddens 
you to think of them. I see enough of them along 
the streets never to wish to hear of them again.” 

But these stuffy people had come to interest him. 
He would have liked nothing better than to have 
talked to them. The manifesto of the Thirty-one 
Republicans meant much to him, although he was 
later to realize that it meant nothing to them. Not 
that America’s entering a League of Nations would 
have spared him a single cruel shock from the 
chamois ring, but he seemed to believe it would add 
to his morale—and he needed all the morale a hu- 
man heart can store—if even this tangible, specu- 
lative venture could have been taken, if only to 
assure him that he, Richard Plume, had given him- 
self to something more tangible than a tradition per- 
sisting among all the Plumes. 

The conversation became more limited, more 
hackneyed with each passing night. 

“Well,” Richard would say, “what have you been 
doing to-day?” 

There would follow small chronicles of the things 
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seen, or the growing intellect of the small Plume 
asleep in the rear room and of the cleverness he 
had displayed. These were exchanged for sundry 
details of laboratory work with Gary, of messages 
from Mrs. Kibbe relayed by the doctor, and other 
listless happenings. 

“If we could only go for long walks, Richard’”— 
Esme usually strode about the room and looked 
against the windows next door when she said this— 
“you wouldn’t brood so about yourself. And I 
must get out of doors more. I’ve never been cooped 
up so in my life.” 

Thus they found it difficult to talk unless one 
gradually released his grievance to the other— 
Richard’s upon abstractions that did not interest 
her, and Esme’s upon factual difficulties that rarely 
failed to rouse him beyond mechanical sympathy. 
For him the time was out of joint. For her the 
setting. 

Yet there were pleasant hours in the park below 
Massachusetts Avenue—they learned that it was 
called Franklin Square—and on Sunday afternoons 
Esme seemed buoyantly happy because of the sheer 
circumstance that they were into the weather again. 
It brought a gust of romantic associations for them 
both. Only then did they feel a desire to caress one 
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another, when the wind was upon their cheeks, sky 
overhead, and smell of earth beneath. At times 
they grew playful almost, these two who had played 
joyously together for five years, and she would © 
rough him pleasantly and start from him in flight, 
only to be thrown down to reality by his desperate 
attempts, ludicrously clumsy, to skip and jolt along 
after her, by pushing himself in long lunges with 
the yellow canes. 

On one such occasion he jolted against Dickie 
and sent the child sprawling, when Esme thought 
Richard would callapse with remorse. He hobbled 
to where the small boy lay breathless almost from 
the impact, threw his cane from him and flung him- 
self upon the walk by the child. There was a small 
smear of blood upon Dickie’s little bare knee and 
Richard’s face was a cup of agony. 

“Did I hurt you, Dickie?” he groaned, gathering 
the child to him in passionate suspense and gently 
manipulating the round firm kneecap with prac- 
ticed fingers. 

The child was alarmed by his father’s gravity 
more than by the tiny crimson smear. He rubbed 
his small red thatch with his lean little hand. His 
lip trembled piteously. 

“Naw,” he said finally. 
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Richard tried to rise with him before he recol- 
lected. 


op 


Romance seemed tardy in returning. The 
Plumes lived in fear lest one reveal to the other 
that glamor had been dissipated. At supper, over 
the orange-painted table, they ate dismally, cloak- 
ing their troubles in silence. The bathroom-kitchen- 
ette was wearing upon Esme’s resistance. Food was 
sodden and dull after the agonies of its prepara- 
tion. } 

“‘You’re not eating any beef to-night.” 

“T grow so tired of it by the time it is cooked. 
Look how I burned my hands lifting that oven from 
the burners.” 

“Let’s don’t have meat often, please.” 

“We cannot afford green foods every night. We 
must wait until spring.” ) 

“What did you do to-day?” Both detested the 
question. It seemed to slip out regardless. 

“T went to market with Dickie. Brought the 


_ things back here. Then we went down to the park, 


ee 


but it was too cold. We came home. I read to 
Dickie. We waxed the floor.” 
“Tt looks marvelously improved.” This came 
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belatedly as he surveyed the glistening patches of 
crooked boards between the gold and white rag 
ovals. 

“You don’t care how it looks. You never notice 
anything any more.” She got up from the table. 

“Where are you going?” Of course he knew. 

“To take down the garbage.” She moved quietly, 
scraping the plates. The child was asleep in the 
back room on the white bed that crowded the acorn- 
festooned one. Presently it would be rolled into 
the living room when they retired for the night. 

“Why not wait ‘until morning? Won’t they take 
it away then?” 

Esme shuddered. “It makes me ill having it 
around the bathroom.” 

He got up from his chair. “Please let me carry 
it down for you.” 

“Don’t be silly. It doesn’t hurt me. Won’t you 
understand that you are through with these little 
courtesies? Your leg means much more to us 
both.” 

“I miss doing them. It hurts.” 

“But you are never here except at night. You 
miss most of it. Sit down. Afterwards you may 
dry the silver.”” The silver was a faculty present. 
Of few things in life, it was real. 
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She returned with the small zinc can. Richard 
sat upon the bathroom floor with a cup towel, ready 
to receive the table-ware. She filled the dishpan 
with hot water and swirled the strong soap about 
until it whitened the basin with foam. She began 
the nightly task of transforming kitchen into bath- 
room. Her hands became puckered with caustics. 
Carefully, as though he were handling laboratory 
instruments, he began polishing the table-ware. The 
silver handles were ironically marked with a D in 
Old English capitals. It was a conventional fancy 
entertained by a housewife for retaining the maiden 
identity of Esme Dozier. 

She leaned over the dishpan as it fought for space 
upon the drip board coping of the bathtub. A sud- 
den pressure at one end and a nest of blue striped 
bowls careened into Richard’s lap. He caught 
them, but one was cracked beyond integrity by the 
clash. She smiled sadly: 

“Tt’s hopeless,” she said. 

“This board?” 

“No, this life.” She seemed to challenge him to 
sentimentalize. 

“Yes, it is.” 

They had never admitted this until now. Both 
seemed relieved that the secret was out. There was 
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no longer need for secrecy about their life. She 
folded a piece of newspaper so that she might line 
the zinc can and thus protect its comparatively 
odorless interior against the garbage of the mor- 
row. ‘There was a large picture of the Lincoln 
Memorial upon the surface of the paper exposed 
by the folds. He took the paper from her to pat- 
tern it against the garbage can. He read the cap- 
tion over the picture of the Memorial: “Nearing 
Completion.” ‘ 

She mocked: “All the charm of the Muses.” 

“It’s perfect, {isn’t it? ... ‘While stands the 
Parthenon .. .”” 

“Yes. I wish we could have a small apartment 
there with an outside kitchen,” she said, scraping 
the drip-board before replacing it on the wall, “look- 
ing out upon those white Grecian columns. Dickie 
and I could sail boats on the reflecting pool and 
send argosies over to you.” 

“You would be traducing Lincoln’s memory.” 

She sponged the cracking gloss of the bread-box. 
' “Tf you have two loaves of bread,” she said in a 
singsong. voice, “sell one and buy hyacinths for 
your soul.” 

It frightened him. So she was turning cynical. 
It was all right for a man with a shattered body to 
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grow sardonic—even as sardonic as Gary. It was 
a part of the scheme, but not for her. She was 
so lovely; worn and thin, perhaps, but nothing a 
year under the sky again could not temper. He 
shifted away from her cynicism, ‘When you were 
a child,” he said, “did you hear a great deal about 
Lincoln?” 

“Not much. Something about union forever, one 
and inseparable. What did it mean?” 

“That we were all to be ironed into uniformity. 
A continent of people to be made as dull as so many 
soldiers in a row.” 

He sidled back into the living room. She caught 
up her work-basket so that he might stretch upon 
the hard, unyielding couch. She literally darned 
stockings every night. The orthopedic shoe ate his 
socks ravenously. 

“T wish the South had been permitted to secede,” 
she said. ‘Nothing in the background I know has 
anything in common with New York or Washing- 
ton. You know, I once thought Robert E. Lee the 
great man of the Civil War. Then a young Har- 
vard instructor who spent a year at Woodland 
argued me out of that... . Now I am beginning 
to think that Lee was right again.” 

He was relieved that they had found something 
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to talk of other than their disillusionments. 
“Why?” 

She sat by him upon the couch and he gently 
fluffed the small fine strands at the back of her neck. 

“There’s a house near the White House... 
Dickie and I passed it to-day . . . where Lee re- 
fused command of the Federal Army. A tablet tells 
you about it.” She drew a thread of darning cot- 
ton through her needle and thrust one hand into 
a ragged sock. “He was right in returning‘ to 
Virginia. ... An individualist... .If Virginia 
wished to become detached from Boston, it was best 
for both. He knew that. That was why he went 
home to help. . . . Lincoln could not understand. 
Every Yankee I see in Washington makes me real- 
ize we don’t want the same thing. . . . I don’t want 
factories and cities. I want woods and sleepy 
towns. . . . I only wish Virginia had been able to 
secede. And we would have freed the slaves with- 
out your grandfathers and mine losing everything 
they had.” 

“Of course we would. Economic pressure would 
have forced us to, and there would have been no 
nonsense about giving savages the suffrage we had 
learned gradually to exercise in a thousand years.” 

Esme searched for her thimble. ‘“Let’s not go 
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into politics. It seems so futile and silly. . . . Two 
of us cooped up here. . . . Slaves ourselves. ... 
You crippled and broken. . . . I broken with you. 
And a child in there who must grow up and take 
our places . .-. to work for somebody else... . 
Go through our disenchantment . . . eat his own 
heart. I would give the rest of my life if I had not 
brought him into the world.” 

“He will be different,” Richard said confidently. 

“Why? He can only start from us. Not even 
our start.” She punctuated by flashing her needle 
through the heel. “No air. No trees. No sun. 
There isn’t anything for him except to think, think, 
think. It’s pitiful. We’re not cerebral. We've 
wotried ourselves into it... . Oppression. Cities 
sas Jactories.” 

“Tf I were you,” Richard, shocked at his own 
frankness, heard himself saying, “I’d go home. I 
wouldn’t stay on, knowing that nothing can come of 
our living together any more. We've nothing. This 
room and that kitchen. Only glamor can hold two 
people together. As for duty, that is the most ter- 
rible word of all. It means destroying every beauti- 
ful relationship we have by trying to make romance 
serve for every other thing we once had. And 
romance will soon be as dead as a doornail.” 
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She dropped the stocking and smoothed his fore- 
head, leaning over him pityingly. “It dies any- 
way,” she said. “All one has is the knowledge that 
once we were very beautiful together. And there’s 
no need trying to encounter romance somewhere 
else. It would simply obscure the only reflection of 
ourselves worth while.” She smiled candidly, as 
though she were sorry at last to tell him the truth. 
“It’s true. We may as well admit it. Living as we 
do, everything must come from the spirit.” 

“I haven’t any spirit. I never intend to cultivate 
any spiritual growth, except that of resistance. If 
you mean going into church and bellowing to a 
god. ...” He stopped short. He was disturbed 
that he must tell her this, too. 

She became tense and spoke sharply. “That’s 
why I know your suffering has unbalanced you. 
You can’t be sane in the midst of our life’”—she 
waved about the room—‘“in all of this, unless 
fed by some inner fire. Something not of this earth 
or earthly. . . .” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I can be more interested in find- 
ing out the things about me. Until I went to France 
a long succession of Baptist preachers had threat- 
ened me with the horror of death. That was spirit- 
ual growth. I was to be interested in another life. 
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Pve lost that interest, and I’m not afraid to die. 
Three times I had blood transfusions . . . was 
dead before they were given me, and nothing had 
come of it. I can walk into a church with its prom- 
ises of peace hereafter and its scorn to consider this 
present room and your terrible little tin oven and 
my horrible brace, and laugh into a preacher’s face. 
I have died. What does he know about death? 
He'll tell me how Christ died to save me. . . . I did 
the same thing, and voluntarily. ...A foolish 
little Christ all over again. . . . And after all, the 
man of Nazareth had only three short hours upon a 
cross. I’ve had hundreds. How many expiations 
must there be before I can approach death with 
serenity? From now on, for me, all things are as 
they seem and nothing more.” 

“T won’t listen to you like that,” she said, leaving 
the couch and moving to the mantel restlessly. 
“You are mad, hopelessly.” 

He laughed derisively. ‘Why do you live with 
me then?” 


ele 


Gary did countless small acts of affection to re- 
lieve Esme’s life of so much monotony. Saturday 
afternoons in February, while Richard remained at 
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home with his child, they attended concerts of the 
New York and Boston orchestras which occasion- 
ally visited the most stupid of all national capitals. 
They purchased cheapest seats and climbed to the 
topmost gallery of the old, barnlike theater on 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Richard remained at home, 
learning how little enjoyment a parent obtained 
when shut in a small house with a three-year-old 
child. He also perceived how cruel it was that 
Dickie was shut in. The child exhausted them both, 
Saturday afternoons on end, with his diligent at- 
tempts to find divertisement. 

Gary—Esme had learned that his name was Ken- 
neth—would have spent his pay upon the Plumes 
had Esme permitted. He called on the last Satur- 
day in February after the half-day of work, with 
a Cadillac from which had been carefully removed 
the rent sign it bore when parked before the Wil- 
lard Hotel. It was a raw brisk day, and Gary pro- 
posed a jaunt to Mount Vernon. There was some 
scurrying around before the Plume bathroom 
yielded up some sandwiches and apples. 

The road to the south across the hideous bridge 
over the Potomac was smirched with sullied ice and 
snow. ‘The smell of the open country and the hays 
of the Virginia hills were incense, however, in the 
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Plume nostrils. Even the tall towers of Arlington, 
snapping their steel fingers at battleships in the 
_ roadways of Manila and Pearl Harbor, seemed 
dancing in the brisk afternoon wind, unmindful of 
their skeleton significance above the bodies of il- 
lusioned patriots. The Cadillac rolled slowly along 
between naked fields and gaunt woods, Esme sitting 
forward with the driver, Dickie swathed in her lap, 
eagerly pointing for her child every flash of life 
that hurdled past them. Gary and Richard sprawled 
in the back of the car, their long, broken limbs ex- 
tended over the doors, dulled minds lulled by the 
rush of air upon their white faces. 

Presently they swung from the concrete road into 
the red clay of Washington’s own lands and climbed 
the hill to where Mount Vernon sat placidly in the 
midst of a seventeenth-century feudalism. 

“You two old cripples,” Esme told the two vet- 
erans when they reached the gate of the wide man- 
sion commanding the Potomac, “can sit on the 
veranda and knock the world together. Dickie and 
I are going to explore every foot of this marvelous 
place.” She walked with the men to the veranda 
with its row of slender columns. ‘And while you 
talk science and hate, try to believe any state of 
life superior to this... .’ She waved towards 
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slave quarters, kitchen gardens, stables, pleasaunces, 
clipped hedges, with a circling gesture. “... If 
we could all return to this sort of life we would all 
be happy.” She caught her child’s hand and raced 
downward toward the river. 

Richard halted entranced before Braddock’s red 
sash in its glass case by the main stairway. His 
eyes glowed and he seemed upon horseback. “Look, 
Gary,” he said, his face lighting, “there is indis- 
putable proof of George Washington’s greatness. 
A gawky young volunteer of Virginia militia being 
given the sword khot of a dying general of the Cold- 
stream Guards. Think of the qualities that had to 
shine through the buckskin. A London rake made 
his last gesture, not to his bully boys of brigade 
staff, but to the provincial lout who fought from be- 
hind trees.” 

Gary shuffled to the case and peered sardonically. 
“What a pity,” he said, “that Washington did not 
take the king’s commission as an ensign when he 
was fourteen. You know, I suppose, that Lawrence 
Washington secured one for him through Admiral 
Vernon’s offices?” 

“No,” said Richard, astonished at this piece of 
information. “But youll pardon my ignorance. 
My early American heroes were Lee and Jackson. 
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Of course we recognized Washington in a way. 
General Lee, you know, spoke very favorably of 
General Washington and that made things all 
right.” 

They shuffled and hobbled through the fine old 
rooms, and out upon the lawn, and down the green 
slopes to where the ashes of the patriot father were 
entombed in a glade of evergreens. There were dead 
and funereal wreaths upon the sarcophagus, iron- 
ically tarnished through the vista of steel bars. 
Below, the lawn stretched to the broad river shining 
_ through the pleasant fringe of barren trees. The 
two men sheltered themselves against the wind, 
sprawling in the lee of the tomb, and lighted cigar- 
ettes. Richard sighed. “What a home for a sol- 
dier to find upon his return!” He could see Esme 
far below them with Dickie stumbling behind and 
a fawn shepherd dog from out of nowhere romping 
with the child. 

“To return to that affair of the king’s commission 
for young George,” Gary said, his voice rising to 
the mockery that Richard had grown to associate 
with him. “If your father ever decides to rewrite 
Creasy’s Decisive Battles—and God knows they 
could be rewritten handsomely—he might give full 
consideration to the battle that went on in George’s 
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breast the night before he was to go aboard the 
sloop Bellona. Young George’s mother wept be- 
cause he was so young, and the boy did not have ~ 
the heart to leave. God! What that mother’s tears 
have cost in blood!” 

Richard protested. ‘Don’t touch that war,” he 
laughed, tossing away the end of a cigarette when 
he had lighted another, “I’ve decided that was the 
only war ever worth while.” 

Gary’s eyes narrowed. He unfastened his over- 
coat and thumped his concrete belly-band terrifically. 
“You've had anéestors in the revolution, I see?” 

Richard groaned: “Millions!” He gently mas- 
saged his knee. “I am from a long line of shift- 
less men who welcomed the opportunity to leave 
their wives. I understand that my great-great- 
grandfather came home from Valley Forge minus a 
hip joint and seven toes.” He sighed prodigiously 
and tapped the wall of the tomb. “What a pleasure 
it must have been to have had a few horses shot 
from under you as George in there did, and then 
come home to this delightful barony.” 

“The liberty he won hardly seems to have per- 
sisted in you,” Gary scowled, observing that Richard 
was gently rubbing his knee. “I should say that 
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he played into the hands of the first families of 
Boston—your toeless ancestor.” 

Richard waved to Esme. How wonderful it was 
that she could be running about a green lawn. He 
_ roughed Gary’s shoulder. “Don’t be nasty about 
George. You know that the colonies had to be free 
of English rule. American politicians are bad 
enough, but suppose we were regulated by flat- 
headed younger sons who couldn’t make good about 
the London police courts and were sent here as a 
part of imperialistic machinery.” 

“Not a bit of it. Suppose Washington had gone 
aboard the Bellona that night. You’ve admitted 
that his greatness shone through buckskin. ... 
By the time the Bostonians were exercised over 
constant interruptions .their shop-keepers sustained 
through trying to compete economically with a great 
manufacturing nation, Washington would have been 
Lord Washington, vice-admiral of his majesty’s 
fleet in American waters. And who could have op- 
posed him? With his tact, diplomacy—genius if 
you like—he could have assuaged all the other col- 
onies, and he could have put down that insurrection 
of tradesmen in a week’s time. A well-disciplined 
boat’s crew and that front of his, and the row would 
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have been nipped at the start. Think of that Brit- 
ish colonel who fired upon the clown militia at Lex- 
ington! Lord Washington would have strung him 
to the yard arm of a ship five hours after he fired 
the shot heard around the world—because the man 
was such a fool commander.” 

“We'd never have been independent,” said Rich- 
ard. 

“We never will be—you and I—and nothing else 
concerns us. But we would have had something bet- 
ter. A comity of English-speaking nations, on the 
high road to internationalism. Washington’s mag- 
nificent talents could have been used for wringing 
from St. James the privileges that, say, Smuts, who 
lost a war of independence, enjoys. All of our great 
men are wasted in directing bloodshed. Washing- | 
ton came to the presidency when he might not rule. 
He had to put up with the yawps of yokel states- 
men—hundreds of them—who saw only to the ends 
of their noses.” 

“I hate war,” Richard repeated doggedly, “but 
I’m glad that one happened. Id make all my an- 
cestors go through it again. And understand, I 
know how much they may have suffered.” 

Gary was beginning to bore him. He bored him- 
self. How pleasant it would have been to walk along 
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the Potomac with Esme and little Richard, instead 
of endlessly smoking and bickering over historical 
events. One might as well be dead and in the tomb 
of George there. He fancied the pleasure of explor- 
ing the kitchen garden on the hillside below the 
tomb. The ancient brick wall was topped with the 
dry branches of fig trees; one knew, even from a dis- 
tance, that in September there would be ripe figs 
in reddish purple clusters hanging over George 
Washington’s garden wall. 

Gary moaned: “You are helpless. You must 
hate all wars. No war ever did anything save lead 
to another. Suppose we had been British in the 
early nineteenth century. We should have manu- 
mitted four or five millions of slaves without slay- 
ing a million biologically superior men, and without 
laying waste the agrarian South of an empire... . 
And a hundred years after Washington’s birth, 
when America again spawned a genius. .. . Lin- 
coln would not have spent his five full years seeking 
a general who could successfully direct organized 
murder.” 

Richard smoked silently. He was wondering if he 
could ever learn to write or to carve wood or to an- 
neal brass, and live in a cabin by this river with 
Esme, and teach his child to set out forsythias with 
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poet narcissus about them in the geometrical designs 
just blossoming upon Mount Vernon’s pleasant ex- 
panse of rolled green. 

“My God,” he groaned to Gary, ‘what history 
you and I might write for my child to read... 
instead of the one we have made.” Below them, 
Esme was dancing, her old coat flying in the wind. 
The dog was leaping ecstatically, his sharp excited 
yelps arriving on the wind where the two men 
lay. Dickie was following his mother, stumbling 
as the dog tripped him, and rising to dance in imi- 
tation of Esme. ‘Richard, amused, pointed to his 
son’s imitation. Dickie turned round and round, a 
boxer in a ring with some imaginary opponent. His 
mother, having also perceived the analogy, had 
turned and was warding off the child’s sharp quick 
jabs. 

“Look at that child,” said Gary, “fighting the 
wind already.” 

“He’s dancing.” 

_ “No, fighting.” 

“A form of dancing,” Richard answered. ‘Ever 
hear the first sharp note of adjutant’s call, on the 
morning of a big parade?” 

Gary would not be shaken from his point. “And 
mind you, with this comity of people speaking the 
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same tongue, it can be seriously doubted that there 
would have been all those mobilizations in 1914.” 

Esme was coming towards them. One could see, 
as she neared the tomb, that her step was springy 
and that her head was thrown back in exhilaration 
as she came up the slope, holding her panting little 
boy’s hand. Richard sought to end the conversa- 
tion. “You might mention,” he said, peering 
through the iron bars upon the tarnished wreaths 
long since laid by borrowing princes in war-time 
Washington, “that Wilson might have continued his 
economic reforms of 1912.” 

“You must think differently of the American 
revolution,” Gary insisted. “You must admit there 
never was a battle worth fighting. Simply a busi- 
ness of saying ‘Here, we can’t agree; but I’ll cut 
your arm off and you’ll cut mine off and then we'll 
go home and rear some children, hoping to God 
they’ll be born with two arms.’” He stood by his 
friend, peering with him upon the wreathed ashes. 

Richard rattled the gates to the tomb with arms 
grown enormous from yellow canes. “I almost 
wish,” he sighed into the vault, “that you had been 
Lord Washington.” 

Esme put her arms about them both. “Let’s go 
sit in the car and have the sandwiches,” she said, 
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“and forget the woes of the world.” Her eyes were 
brimming. She kissed them both. 

They walked painfully towards the broad porch. 
Little Richard panted something. ‘What did that 
boy say?” Gary asked, unable to understand a 
sentiment couched in the flat vowels of Psyche, Dr. 
Dozier’s cook. 

“He wants to know,” Esme translated, “if the 
bad old Germans hurt Washington the same as they 
did Richard.” Pa Gor 

“Tt’s all the same thing,” Gary told him, solemnly 
nodding. i 

Crossing a walk, Richard’s foot caught in a hedge 
and he fell badly. “I’m all right,” he said quickly, 
watching the pity in his wife’s face. He made an 
effort to recover and gasped. His only trousers 
were torn in a six-inch gash where the iron shaft 
had rasped the curbing. “Oh, darling,” he cried, 
banishing history, “what shall we do?” 

“TI can mend it so you can’t see it,” Esme as- 
sured him, ‘and we’ve the twenty-five dollars now. 
You must have a new suit. We can get it to-night.” 

“T have the car until six,” Gary assured without 
a glimmer of falsity... . 
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They drove down to the lower city and along 
Seventh Street with its packed windows of fustian 
clothing, shiny Grand Rapids furniture and ten- 
cent stores. It seemed everything grew cheaper as 
it neared the Capitol. They halted at a larger cloth- 
ing store where windows were bursting with cheap 
garments. Gary remained in the car with the sleep- 
ing child. 

The Plumes inspected the tenth suit a salesman 
offered from the twenty-five dollar racks. Curi- 
ously, and by some imponderable malignancy, all 
twenty-five dollar suits seemed infected with a 
greenish yarn, picked out with metallic glints of 
reddish decay. 

“Haven’t you any rougher materials?” Esme 
asked the salesman again. She pointed to the 
salesman’s own clothing, a tweed of grays and 
browns. ‘Something like that you’re wearing.” 

The salesman brushed a basting thread from his 
creased sleeve and bowed his rhythmically oiled 
hair until the white part of his scalp shone under 
the gas light as he approvingly regarded his own 
costume. “This is imported fabric,” he said. “The 
duty on it was fifteen dollars alone. We can’t 
weave anything like it over here.” 

Esme disputed, reinforced by her recent readings 
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in economics. “Oh, yes, we can. Only we protect 
these gummy little green suits with a tariff so there’s 
no need to make good cloth.” 

The salesman bowed. “It’s the labor,” he said. — 

Richard, over by the mirrors, groaned as he ob- 
served his broadening posterior in the glass. The 
pinched-back of the cheap suit was a corset. He 
grinned to Esme, “T’ll just naturally have to wear 
green clothes with thirty-button cuffs all the rest 
of my life.” He turned to the vision in tweeds, who 
strongly exhaled the odor of a green bay tree. 
“Haven’t you something in blue denim smocks and 
corduroy trousers?” He jested to cheer Esme. 
“I’m working class, I am, and not ashamed of it. 
Why should I dress as though I weren’t?” 

The salesman recollected, “We make a special 
blue serge for street car company employees. You 
can have the brass buttons removed, and bone ones 
substituted. You'll never cut through it with that 
brace. It’s special at forty dollars.” 

“We can afford only twenty-five,” said Esme. 

The salesman considered. It seemed that Esme 
inspired confidences. ‘To tell you the truth,” he 
said gently, “it’s been four years since a twenty- 
five dollar suit was worth wearing. . . . We’re not 
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supposed to sell those blue serges to outside patrons. 
. . - But we'll make a special instance. . . .” 

The Plumes again held consultation. “I won’t 
do it,” said Richard, “unless you agree to get a 
Spring coat.” The old blue one was disreputable. 
The wind had given her color no spring coat would 
have done justice. . . . Only an Italian frame. 

“But I don’t count now, darling.” She was lovely 
when she said that. She counted most. Better that 
she died before she went back to that bathroom- 
kitchenette to struggle with supper. He wanted to 
tell her so. He was not frank enough. 

“Tf you say that again, I’ll go naked first,” Rich- 
ard said. 

“There’s nothing in this terrible store,” she whis- 
pered, remembering the window display of knick- 
knacks for the lower middle class, “that I would 
touch. Id rather be shabby, Richard Plume. 
Women are such fools about clothing that the sen- 
sible ones aren’t taken into account. There isn’t 
a simple coat in this store.” 

“Will you promise to get one this Spring?” She 
really should have been a Greek, he recollected. 

“Ves... . But I'll have to spend a week finding 
a plain one we can afford.” 
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Esme looked at herself in the mirror. She wished 
that they had not mentioned clothing after such a 
pleasant afternoon. She was unhappy again, real- 
izing her shabbiness. Last Saturday when she had 
come from the Cortot recital she had wanted to tell 
Richard that as long as they lived at the Romola 
she never would listen to Debussy or Brahms again. 
The plunge back into reality always was more ter- 
rible. 


CHAPTER IX 


“And how can man die better, 
Than facing fearful odds, 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods.” 


Tue Plumes shared in one of the many Washington 
functions that Spring. 

Esme felt no desire to hear Harding’s inaugural 
address, and had that event been the only feature 
of the Inauguration of March fourth, Nineteen 
Twenty-one, she would have remained at home with 
her child. Esme, however, wished very much to 
see Woodrow Wilson pass and to cheer him from 
the streets as he entered his retirement. Somehow, 
despite the fact that he had led Richard upon a 
most disastrous mission, Esme held Wilson in deep- 
est respect. It was clear to her that the forces of 
darkness had encompassed the President about at 
Versailles, but she held that no reason to vilify him 
for failing to re-make a world; any more than she 
considered Richard reprehensible for his failure 
to elude the counter-onslaught of the Germans at 
Soissons. 
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Esme, unlike Richard, had never put her trust in 
princes, save in dream princes. And she suffered 
no disappointment when the visit to Paris failed of 
material settlement. She was emotional in her re- 
gard for Wilson. Next to Richard’s, his disability 
hurt most of the physical consequences of the war, 
and she looked upon the President’s long illness 
exactly as though it had been passed lying in a cot 
at Walter Reed hospital with a wound chevron on 
the coat sleeve hanging above the bed. Wilson 
was a great man; next to Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, he had best impressed the ideals of human 
brotherhood into permanent literary form. That 
he had acted disappointingly since his illness was 
beside Esme’s case for him; Esme had known a 
great many men who had behaved otherwise than 
their pre-war careers had promised. Others had 
changed their outlook on life. 

She could not censure Richard when he spoke 
disparagingly about Wilson. That was a part of his 
bitterness toward the world, a bitterness not unlike 
that of Wilson’s own. Both were knights with 
shorn-helms, withheld from the tourneys of the 
world. And Richard had not been in America when 
the President, in his championing humanity, had 
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said so many fine things. Accordingly, when the 


Plumes set out to find places along the route from 
the White House to the Capitol, Esme knew a feel- 
ing remotely resembling that of those other watchers 
who with aching hearts posted themselves along a 
route that led to a hill called Golgotha. 

The Plumes, man, woman and child, with a raffia 


_ bag containing sandwiches, were to meet Gary at 


the foot of Pennsylvania Avenue, stand there until 
the cavalcade passed, and then toil up the high 
slopes to the other front of the building, where 
Harding would deliver his inaugural address. The 
day was fair, and electric with the first rough winds 
of Spring. It seemed as if Spring herself was on 
foot to make a fiesta of an event usually associated 
with ice and sleet and pneumonia. Trees were 
winning new foliage; sparrows were squabbling in 
almost summer gaiety; sidewalks were drying; 
corner florists were selling Darwin tulips for thirty- 
five cents apiece. Richard bought two blossoms, 
a piece of extravagance warranted because Esme 
had found a light coat of camel’s hair and a gay 
magenta scarf in a shop on F Street for forty dol- 
lars. The ensemble quite concealed the faded lapels 
of the Copenhagen blue homespun, and Esme was 
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almost as lovely as she herself might have wished. — 
For the first time in two years she did not look like 
a mother. 

“T know it’s cheap,” she said in answer to his © 
extravagances. ‘You just say all those nice things 
because you wish me to feel young.” 

“T’m excited,” he said, “because you are so beau- 
tiful.” 

Both knew it was useless to say such things. 
They only forced a contrast that brought a reaction 
of faint despondency. Secretly he dreaded the steps 
the brace would take that day and the subterfuge he 
would use on his return to avoid her seeing the raw 
place the chamois ring would make. In turn she 
knew that after the first hour of the day she would 
be goaded with a sympathy she could not shut from 
her heart. Almost they turned back as they stood 
waiting for the bus. The vision of a holiday spent 
in that room in the Romola, or upon the benches 
in the little park, drove them on. They painfully 
prodded their way into the bus. 

They disembarked at the foot of Capitol Hill, 
and Gary flashed his own yellow cane from the 
crowd. The Plumes threaded their way through 
the swarms of humanity to the foot of the white 
angel of peace, upon which sculptors were busy 
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training the guns of a new monument to General 
Grant. The crowds were so dense that little Rich- 
ard was almost stifled. Great drops stood upon his 
father’s forehead after they had clung thus thirty 
minutes. Dickie’s sailor tam became spattered with 
them. 

“Let’s work back to the door where they will 
enter the Capitol,” said Gary. ‘You can see the 
Messiah there better than here, Esme. Richard 
can stretch out on that marble balustade at the head 
of the steps.” 

It was an hour before the cavalcade came. A 
shining black cabriolet with a silent motor, in which 
were silken hats, was preceded by a troop of horse. 
Richard saw the cavalrymen from a long way off, 
up the broad Avenue, and noted with a professional 
eye that they did not look well in olive drab. 

“If you are going to do this sort of thing,” he 
said to Gary, “it should be done well or not at all. 
Putting an escort of horse into fatigue uniforms on 


- state occasions reminds me of Easter in a Baptist 


church.” 

Esme held Dickie high and Richard saw that the 
child was entranced by the soldiers. Gary sup- 
ported her. The patent-leather cabriolet came to a 
halt before a small postern in the Capitol wall. 
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Harding and Taft were rosy. Beaming. Esme 
clapped her hands weakly as they encircled her 
child. 

“Wilson. Wilson. President Wilson,” she cried 
in a small voice. 

The man in the cabriolet turned an ashen, parch- 
ment face feebly for an instant as he shifted help- 
lessly towards the door of the car, nervously shak- 
ing from his arm those who sought to offer aid. 

“Faker,” Gary whispered in Richard’s ear. 

“Not that,” oe Richard, eee with pity for 
the dragging leg. * 

The cripple was slowly inching, one leg hanging ~ 
wildly out of the door. “Oh, God, yes,” Gary said 
quietly, jerking his words quickly. “Wants to pre- © 
vent war. But still got the hundred men in prison : 
who also tried to prevent it. Didn’t agree with him, 
so he’ll let ’em rot for all he cares a damn.” 

Dragging his leg with the skipping oscillations of 
the paralytic, his long, invulnerable jaw set in a 
speechless cast, Wilson shuffled through the portal - 
and out of life. There were tears in Esme’s eyes. 
The two men smiled mechanically, which might 
have been a gesture. 

“I know now the explanation for all of his con- 
duct in the past year,”’ Richard told Gary, as they 


Sig 
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worked painfully around to the other side of the 
Capitol. ‘“He’s been all alone with that leg. No 


one to remind him that there are a million worse 


off. No long row of beds to crack jokes about de- 
formity and to rub in all the sensitiveness. He’s 
been shut up night after night. No winking ciga- 
rettes in a dark ward, and waiting all night long for 
the fellow next to him to shut up howling and die. 
Poor Wilson. He thinks he’s the only man who 
really was deeply disappointed in this hellish mess. 
It was all his crusade. None other’s. He’s never 
known any one else. It was killing him just now to 
hobble before a crowd. He thinks no one else hob- 
bles as badly. I suffered for him just now. He was 
ashamed.” 

“He would have been that way in a ward,” Gary 
said, edging up the green slope, “centrifugal, with 
the pain of the world revolving about his axis of 
personal agony.” 

“Every one is centrifugal, Gary.” 

Esme knotted her handkerchief, wet and soiled. 
Her lip quivered a little. “He’s the greatest man in 
the world,’”’ she told her child, who was entranced 
as he waved a little American flag a passer-by had 


given him. 


“No,” Gary answered, gasping as he sidled up a 
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terraced strip of lawn, “he’s the meanest. That’s 
all I like about him. He’s so dogged and mean. 
Suppose every young crippled soldier could feel that 
way about their disappointment, young enough to 
get out and tear down things. By God, what an 
inaugural address I could make in the next fifteen 
minutes on that platform yonder. Before I finished ~ 
a mob would be on the way to hang the landlord 
of the Romola.” 

Richard, sitting down and backing up the ter- 
race, lifting himself high to avoid smirching his 
motorman’s serge with grass stains, watched his 
friend’s face curiously. There was no crown 
athwart his brows now. Gary’s face was grim and 
glistening. Richard thought: “The look of a son 
of God who might have come down from the cross 
and saved himself at the least taunt.” The dinning, 
ceaseless pity Richard Plume had for his wife van- 
ished in the licking flames of a hatred he felt for 
every soul in the black, yapping mass stretched be- 
fore the plaza of the Capitol. A clustered swarm of 
heads like so many bees blackening a gum. The 
knee was on fire, clanging an alarm. Esme’s camel- 
hair contrasted with the silken, flashing furs and 
bursts of violets upon the speaker’s scaffold. It was — 
yellow and garish and vulgar, this forty-dollar coat. 
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The esprit the coat had lent her had vanished. Her 
shoulders were bent from mothering a man and a 
child. Richard could have torn the fur coat from 
the future Cabinet wife who stood pinkish and elated. 
before the plaudits of the black mass of figures. 

The Plumes could not get near the stand. Har- 
ding’s first sentence reminded them that the ampli- 
fiers were efficient and resounding. Harding’s. 
words, from where they were standing, were 
roared to them on the rebound from the ornate 
facade of the Congressional Library through the 
trees. The new President was a fine looking man, 
Richard noticed, his silver hair and heavy face In- 
dian-like against the clear vault of the glinting; 
clouds. Above Harding’s head, high up on the 
Capitol pediments rolled the war chariots of the 
Greeks, bleached three thousand years before on a. 
bloody Trojan beach. A thick strong voice roared 
a rolling word against the library, and it bounded 
back into Richard’s ears. 

“C-o-n-c-o-r-r-r-d,” the oracle spouted from the 
high bridge of the ship of state. 

Gary nudged him, and Richard fretted, shifting 
his weight from bad knee to aching arch and back 
again ceaselessly. He was warm and the sweat. 
rolled down the long livid scars of his leg as it. 
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rasped against the leather cuffs of the braces. Esme 
was poised, listening. The child was lost in the red 
and white strips of the little flag, which he fluttered — 


gently against the rough wind. Gary, holding his 


canes, had resumed the thorns for his sardonic con- — 
templation of the ultimate year in the political life © 
of a nation. The amplifier continued to bounce © 


thick words upon the library walls. 
They were ordinary words—two and two is four 
—Richard thought. Nothing that mattered. The 


regular things about internal economy that every — 


politician promised. Were all inaugural addresses 
this way? Did men of Hughes’ and Taft’s policy 
stand thus and beam approvingly every four years 
upon inanities? Richard decoded the verbiage. 
“ . . Foreign policy now. ... Well, let’s see. 
. . . Continue to hoard our gold. . . . Capture the 
shipping trade ... high tariff wall ...no pay- 






ments in kind... .” God! God! Were those © 


men on the platform deliberately lying by their ap- 
proving smiles, or were they so stupid that they 
could believe any of the statements just made could 
be reconciled with any other? Sickening to think 


of it either way. “Either cowards or knaves,. or 


dolts and fools... .” 


a 
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The amplifier roared something about foreign en- 
tanglements. 
Esme shook Richard’s arm. “He’s slurring Wil- 
son,” she said, heatedly. “I’m going. I won’t lis- 
ten.” Her eyes were wet again. She put her arms. 
about Richard and Gary. “After all you two have 
done... it’s hard.” 
The three turned. The little Plume followed, head. 
half turned to watch his flag flutter as he ran. 
Slowly the two men worked along on their yellow 
canes. Esme caught her child’s hand. Silently they 
descended the deserted front of the Capitol lawns, 
littered with the papers of lunchers. They sat upon. 
newspapers in a little glade and opened the raffia 
bag. The amplifier still reached them. 
““C-o-n-c-o-r-r-r-d!” it roared again. 





CHAPTER X 


“Fight on, my men, said Sir Andrew Barton, 
I am hurt, but I am not slaine, 

I will lie me down and bleed a while, 

And then I will rise and fight againe.” 


His key was hardly in the lock before the hall door 
flung open and Esme stood upon the threshold half 
radiant with some new and forlorn happiness. 
Richard had quarteled that morning, when he stood 
at the window and cursed a late March snow. She 
opened her two arms wide, and Richard opened 
his, immensely thrilled by his admiration for the 
qualities of this woman who could win through to 
high spirits over nothing at all, save sheer determi- 
nation to seize the day. He loved her bitterly as he 
enveloped her, faded and pale in his strong arms. 

“A surprise!”? she gasped under their pressure. 
“Guess where we’re going to-night?” 

Richard made as if he were rapturously inclined 
to go anywhere on earth ... and so he was, if 
Esme were there. But when both were in one place 
and busses were crowded on snowy nights, no light ~ 


caprice could move him after a day with the injured 
226 
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leg splayed out on an extra stool. “We? To- 
night?” he said, fighting down the memory of a 
chill wind outside that by some miracle of nerve 
sensation thrust white-hot irons into the marrow- 
bone of an injured shin. “To-night?” he repeated 
in querulous echo. “And who’s going to care for 
Dickie?” 

“Oh, but you don’t want to go out to-night, dar- 
ling,” Esme said. “It’s too bad out to-night. I 
didn’t want to go either. But I wanted so for you 
to go.” 

His own ingratitude stabbed him. He could see 
over her shoulder into the room, spotless with in- 
dustry and perfect in the midst of so many im- 
perfections. He could smell the scent of frying 
chops in her hair, and marked the new lines about 
her deep blue eyes. The pressed glass vase upon 
the impotent mantel was filled with dogwood blos- 
soms. There must have been fifty cents’ worth 
of spring flowers in the room. Something was on 
foot of extraordinary importance. “If only,” he 
thought, “I could know where she wants to go, and 
if she wants to go, and whether she really only 
wants to go for my sake.” He began removing his 
overcoat. 

“T won’t guess,” he said. “Please tell me.” 
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“Gary has sent us tickets for Hamlet,” said — 
Esme, “with a note that he would come by and read ~ 


here while we are out.” 

“Oh,” said Richard. “I’d swim downtown to see 
that, wouldn’t you?” 

“T’d like very much to see it. But I forgot how 
bad it was outside to-night.”’ She was anxious as 
she pulled the orange table from the wall. “I don’t 
think I ought to let you try it.” She began laying 
her new canary-colored linen runners across it. 
These runners decided it for Richard Plume, for 
they were ensignd of some extraordinary event in 
the Plume home. 

“Bosh!” he said. “I came home like a streak 
to-night with a good comfortable seat in a warm 
bus.” 

Then he began to regret the lie. He remembered 
his secret resolve never to lie again where his leg 
was affected, after that awful day of the inaugura- 
tion. It was pumping resentfully. Not the usual 
deep-seated and depressing pain of diseased bone, 
but the old and flashy agony of high temperature 
pain, a hot coal burning away inside a man and the 
devil raking the fires every time it hung down and 
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collected the blood unable to return through 


weakened veins. He knew he could never sit three 
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hours in the theater that night without shifting 
endlessly in the last hour. On such occasions 
_ Esme’s face became a harrowing mask of sympathy 
—a sympathy outraged by inhuman demands upon 
a too-human foundation. 

Esme knew, too. ‘We won’t go,” she said. “I 
must go and telephone Gary not to come.” 

“You won’t do any such thing,” said Richard. 
“If you really would not prefer my going, why not 
ask Gary to go?” It was a mean thing to say. It 
implied jealousy of Gary, and he knew it. 

“But darling, I can’t be asking somebody to go 
with me all the time.” 

Richard’s sense of helplessness enraged him. The 
coal in his leg burned brightly. ‘You needn’t goad 
me,”’ he said, in almost a professional invalid’s tone, 
“with my own shortcomings.” 

Esme’s castle which she had erected during the 
afternoon, fell to dust. “I’m not goading you,” 
she said in a frozen voice, “with shortcomings. I 
spent the afternoon carrying garbage out of here 
and waxing the floors in order to relieve you of the 
embarrassment of seeing me do it while Gary was 
here, and I’m tired, Richard. I’m tired of a dog’s 
work. If there were something to work for I 
shouldn’t mind it.” 
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They sat wearily through a supper whose culi- 


nary excellence was lost upon choking throats. Gary 


came in as they finished. 


oe 


They waited long at the corner of Massachusetts 
Avenue and Twelfth Street for the bus that swung 
down to the city. By the time the green lights hove 
in sight, it had ceased raining, but the wind was 
blowing ice particles from the trees into their faces, 
and a mist was enveloping the street. Esme’s coat 
was not warm enough for a Washington winter, and 
now the wind sang through it as through a net. She 
shivered and crouched to Richard who welled with 
compassion. The theater was an event. Esme had 
worn her black satin dress, the one dress decent to 
wear she had said. The bus drew abreast and they 
waved vigorously, Esme stepping out into the fast- 
hardening slush in a fever lest the chauffeur fail to 
see her. The bus went by swiftly. It was bursting 
with passengers. Esme again took shelter under 
Richard’s wing. She feared he was in pain. He 
knew she was shivering with cold, making a gallant 
stand against depression. Lamely, he whispered 
his love for her. 

“Four years now,” he said proudly. . . . “Four 
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years together against the world, and you with a 
broken stick.” She clung closely. “Did I go 
through the woods and pick up a broken stick,” she 
said. “I don’t care. Better you than any one else. 
Better you broken than any one else whole.” 

Another bus passed. “If you could only get out 
and run along it,’ Esme sighed, “they’d stop 
for us.” Richard was comforted by the “Better 
you than any one else.” There was no stab of pain 
at the “If you only could .. .” 

A taxicab, a rare thing in Washington, turned 
the corner above them. “Taxi!” he cried, and mem- 
ories of a Bairnsfather drawing surged upon him 

. . a drawing wherein a shiningly caparisoned of- 
ficer in the King’s Coat, a Parisienne on his arm, 
waved to a French taxicab. It had been a picture 
to fill his soul with a romantic gusto for the France 
that lay ahead, and he remembered, as they limped 
towards the disreputable Washington taxi, how his 
fancy had automatically changed Bairnsfather’s 
Parisienne into a Red Cross Esme. 

“Oh, darling,” she said, “we can’t afford this. 
I haven’t but twenty-five cents in the world.” The 
taxi sidled to the curb, crunching the miniature ice- 
floes of the gutter, its top scratching a shower of 
ice-particles and dead twigs down upon Esme’s 
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rusty picture hat . . . a hat “trimmed” seven times 
since the Armistice. “I haven’t a cent in the house 
and you won’t be paid until to-morrow.” 

Richard handed her into the car and slowly 
climbed in, lifting high the maddening walking cali- 
per and tenderly wedging the long limb upon the 
closed door, foot canting and outside. “We may as 
well do it in style,” he said. “I’ve a dollar and a 
half. <A dollar for the car, twenty cents home on 
the bus, and ten cents for me in the morning. That 
leaves you forty-five cents to manage through to- 
morrow.” : 

Out in the wind of Twelfth Street the cold was 
more severe. Esme nestled, thin coat, rusty hat, 
and satin shoes inked over the worn toes against 
Richard’s furnace-like torso. She looked up into 
his pasty, fast puffing face. “Breathe deep, preci- 
ous,” she said motheringly. “You don’t often have 
an opportunity to get the fresh air.” 


fe 


From the moment the play began Hamlet hurt 
them. They held hands and corresponded by pres- 
sures as the lonely prince unfolded the secret spaces 
of his soul. When Ophelia sang her pathetic madri- 
gal of the flowers, Richard was sorry his leg’s ex- 
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tended length made it impossible for him to twist 
his body against Esme’s and press to her in sym- 
pathy. Ophelia’s madness was an accusing finger. 
He was sure that he was driving Esme mad, evening 


after evening, by his own madness in that room on 


Twelfth Street. Between scenes, after the solilo- 
quy, they spoke for the first time in the theater. 

“Hamlet was a returned soldier,” said Richard. 
“How often we’ve seen him in hospitals.” 

“He did not have physical pain,’’ Esme answered. 

“Therefore he could go mad so much more easily. 
Nothing to divert his mind from injustice.” 

The curtain rose again and once more the Plumes 
joined hands. Two women in back of them began 
whispering. They caught snatches of conversation 
... “Still in Florida. . . .” The woman in white 
brocade had come into power with March and the 
inaugural. “ ...A special body on an Isotta 
chassis. . . . Says he’ll give me his first year’s 
salary for it. . . . Twelve thousand... .A pity 
we can’t make government work interesting to big 
guen.- 3052" 

The Plumes loved Shakspere. To them, he was 
the drama. Their first plays together had been the 
early comedies and open air performances on the 
campus at Woodland. “Please hush!” Esme asked 
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the woman in white brocade. The curtain fell while 
the stage was set for the last act. “Shakspere 
made a drama out of nothing save human agony,” 
Esme whispered, leaning over and tenderly strok- 
ing the protesting knee. He kissed the fluffy hair 


over her ear. “Every character upon the stage is 


in pain.” 


Fortinbras and his men bore the dead Hamlet up- 


ward into the sky. The curtain fell. There was a 
small ovation. ‘The Plumes, starry-eyed, led in 
hand-clapping. The star appeared, professionally 
Shaksperean, and ‘spoke, as the house began emp- 
tying. 

“Let them all leave,’ Esme said, seizing Richard’s 
arm. “We are in no hurry. They are after car- 
riages.” 

When they came out the rain on the broad Ave- 
nue was furious. ‘“Let’s take a cab,” he suggested. 

“There are none in sight. We've only forty-five 
cents to spare, anyway.” : 

He wanted to suggest borrowing from Gary when 
they reached home. He knew she preferred a soak- 
ing from the rain. They were at Fourteenth Street, 
and the bus was at Twelfth. They set out. She 
held his arm, hoping to ward against falls from the 
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dripping ice. Near the small triangle of grass on 
Thirteenth Street intersection, they found the side- 
walk a frozen mass, cut and serried by rain. He 
fell badly for the second time. 

“It breaks my heart when you fall,” Esme said, 
shivering in the wet greatcoat. “I never know 
but that you’ve broken the union in your knee.” 

“You mustn’t let it,’ he said. “I don’t mind any 
more than if I were thrown in football.” 

The sidewalk was not negotiable. He seemed to 
stagger and slide at every step. The rain beat mer- 
cilessly upon barren streets. “If we cross this 
grass,” he said, pointing to the little triangle, ‘we 
may find it better on the other side.” 

Esme drew his left arm over her soaking, shiver- 
ing shoulders. They advanced upon the grass 
slowly. A solitary pair in the midst of the down- 
pour. He fell again. He cursed. She wept for him 
upon the ground. He arose and refused her arm. 
They had to shift their course, for the ever-present 
statue of iron barred their way—a figure of some 
flag-draped patriot screaming freedom. As they 
neared the sidewalk of Thirteenth Street, having 
passed the statue, one of the yellow canes slipped, 
Richard’s head flew back, and he plunged down the 
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three-foot bank of ice. He lay upon the pavement, — 


rocking and biting the back of his palm against out- 
cry. 


Esme stumbled to him. He waved her away — 


violently. 

“Go home,” he moaned, “go home.” 

“Richard!” 

“Go home, I tell you.” 

“Ts it broken?” 

“Please leave me,” he pleaded, swaying and wav- 
ing his head. to and fro. “For God’s sake, get 
away. Out of my sight. It hurts because it hurts 
you.” 

“Oh, darling,” she said, falling on her knees by 
him. 

He flung her away from him. “Get away. Get 
away. Don’t you understand the sight of you suf- 
fering again for me. .. . I can’t bear for you to 
grieve again. Ive broken that knee joint. Job’s 
gone. Hope’s gone. I’m gone. You were a fool ever 
to marry a man imbecile enough to rush to war.” 

“IT won’t go,” she said. ‘We'll stay here until 
somebody passes, and then we'll get a police patrol 
to carry you to Walter Reed.” She stood helpless, 


her hands covering her face, the water of the gutter — 


swirling about her satin slippers. 


. 
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“Oh, God,” he cried, careless that she knew his 
pain. He dragged his body backwards to a tele- 
graph pole, she holding under his shoulders. He 
propped himself against the pole. The knee was 
a demon now, and the bone ends gleefully ground 
the membranes between them. He would make her 
go away. For three years he had been torturing 
her. Ophelia and her pathetic song. Hamlet had 
not meant to drive her to death in the river. Ham- 
let had loved her, so he deliberately hurt her in order 
that he might not hurt her more deeply later on. 

Esme was searching the street for sight of rescue. 

“Get away!” Richard almost shouted. “I don’t 
want you around. I can’t go on with you. I’m 
through trying to fight against life. I’m going to a 
hospital and never leave bed again.” 

“Look at me,” she cried. She extended her arms, 
drenched and bedraggled in her shabby clothes, her 
cheap picture hat falling about her ears, its brim 
flabby with rain. “Look at me! You would have 
me have a baby. You would go to France. Every 
moment of our misery is your fault... . I won't 
leave you now. I won't let you quit this way. 
We'll finish it.” 

“I’m not quitting,” he moaned. “I’m just begin- 
ning now. Don’t you understand? I don’t want to 
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drag you under. I’m not going back to that govern- 
ment laboratory.” 

“Richard, please say you’ll come home now.” 

“T won’t. Ill upturn hell, I tell you. It’s in me 
. . - flames of it.” 

“T won’t leave you.” 

“You will. I won’t let them permit you to see 
me at the hospital to-morrow. Every time I see 
you it flames brighter. You never come into a ward 
that it doesn’t.” 

“Richard,” she sobbed, “how can you be so hard? 
After ve walked miles to come to you many a 
time.” 

“You'll never walk again. We are through. We 
have nothing in common now. You don’t help me 
by breaking my heart every evening. I can’t help 
you by making you suffer every day of your life. 
I’m making a cook and a common drab out of you. 
Shut you up mornings and return to you evenings. 
I wasn’t meant to make you into that. You are too 
fine for me. Any common slut can do for me what > 
I make you do... .” 

She had never heard him sob before. She fell on 
her knees by him. “It’s just closing down on us,” 
she said, putting her arms about him. 

He shut his teeth and thrust her away. ‘We 
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must revolt against it. We must quit. Please get 
out of my sight. I don’t love you. Something’s 
torn that out of me. I don’t want you. I’ve no 
right to want you.” 

He saw a figure in oilskins crossing Fourteenth 
Street, and whistled shrilly. The figure turned. He 
whistled again. 

“T think it’s a policeman, Esme. Please send him 
here, and please don’t ever see me again.” 

“Tf you make me leave you now,” she cried, start- 
ing for the figure in oilskins, “you'll never see me 
again.” 

He groaned and stopped his ears with his hands 
after waving her away. He shifted from the post, 
for the sitting posture made the bones grate mali- 
ciously. He sprawled flat upon his back and took the 
rain upon his face derisively. 

A man leaned over him, badge gleaming through 
the opening of a rubber coat. “Broken leg?” 

“Yes. Can you send me to Walter Reed to- 
night?” 

“It’s a long way—four miles.” 

“T don’t care. Please get a police patrol. Can’t 
afford an ambulance.” 

The oilskins poised, hesitant. 

“Please, officer.” 
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“Just a moment. I won’t ring the box. Head- 
quarters just across the street there.” 

Richard looked into the black sky. “Gary can 
break that lease,” he spoke into the downpour. The 
leg would mean a half year of inactivity unless they 
amputated, “and trust no surgeon . . .” he grinned 
despite the pain, “. . . to amputate anything he 
can work on.” 

The patrol wagon swung up to the little park. 
The driver and the oil-skinned policemen were un- 
hooking a canvas litter from the benches along its 
dark, evil interiot. Richard raised his head, prop- 
ping it against the post. Across the street, through 
the rain, he beheld Esme, little white handkerchief 
to her face, her terrible hat and coat in a gelatin- 
ous mass. She was waiting to see that he was cared 
for. It was unbearable. He whirled and struck his 
head sharply against the icy stone curbing, and a 
sickening bell rang somewhere in the dim vaults of 
his brain. He struck it again. . . . They were lift- 
ing him ...the ambulance was dark and the 
wheels lurched over . . . were they shell holes? 
And was the man on the stretcher above dripping 
blood down on his face? His mind slowly unrolled 
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its blackest page, and one that he had not read for ~ 


a long time. 
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Richard Plume lay upon his back and surveyed 
the immensity of the sky, his eyes traveling the cir- 
cumference of the tilting, careening horizon. The 
faintly muffled stars of twilight seemed held in the 
circling patterns by a centrifugal force that had its 
center in the body of Richard Plume. He moved 
his head upon the stem of its neck by a thousandth 
of an inch, and instantly was arrested by an iron 
_ barb that transfixed his right knee and carried a 
terrible message along the flank to his hip, across 
the hip to the center of his back and over the left 
shoulder and into the skull, exploding a star-shell 
in the base of his brain. He slipped an elbow under 
his body and cried aloud at the pain. He expecto- 
rated. A whisp of dried cotton picked out with red 
flumes. He slipped the other elbow under his back 
and recklessly forced his shoulder up into the twi- 
light. Across the field and three hundred yards 
distant were formed the roughly proportioned 
outlines of the village shadowed in approaching 
Mi clita G's 

He did not wish to look at the thing. For an 
hour he had held his eyes away from it—the lean 
white cords, like E strings on a bass fiddle, and the 
Turkey red matting of what had been a white gauze 
tourniquet. It couldn’t be bleeding again. There 
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was no more blood in him to flow through that 
damned gaping hollow of his thigh. The blood had 
crawled up his spine and in the back of his hair. 
He could feel it stiffening upon his neck. He forced 
his eyes upon the figure of Crocker twenty-five 
yards away motionless, with his hand stuffed into 
the cavern of his breast. Paralyzed now and unable 
to control his gaze, his eyes shifted slowly over 
Crocker and past him, feeling every inch of the 
ground across those twenty-five yards of cold, dark 
earth. They encountered his foot... . : 

Funny that he félt nothing from his foot, and yet 
he had seen the feathers fly from it an hour ago 
when the man in the church tower had hit him 
again. The foot was turned exactly around, its heel 
and toe reversed, and was swarming with gnats. 
He surveyed his legs in wonderment. The right 
kneecap was still glistening white, despite the low 
light from the west, as it hung by its ligaments over 
the jagged opening of his stained breeches. Black 
earth seemed to have mixed a poultice of fire that 
stopped the torn crater of his calf. 

He spat again. It was hard and brittle—stiffened 
cotton in his mouth. The center of the universe— 
Richard Plume—all other things were as nothing 
beside this contemplation: that Richard Plume, six 
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feet one and weighing two hundred and seven 


pounds in November football condition, spat again. 
Crocker groaned. 

“Hit hard?” said Richard Plume, curiously aware 
of sympathy even in his condition. 

“Die when I take the hand out. Hemorrhage 
over my heart.” 

Crocker hit over the heart would die. Richard 
Plume would die too. Richard Plume led Crocker 
to his death. Crocker would die. But the center 
of the universe. ...Ah! That wasn’t Crocker. 
Richard Plume, center of everything, and nothing 
else mattered, was bleeding to death and the cold, 
sweaty chill of night would finish him off. Would 
finish the center of all living things. 

Shock terrific. Who thought shock so terrific? 
That damned musketry school at Gondrecourt where 
they said a rifle strikes a two-ton blow. Why, by 
God, this was no play-school to estimate two-ton 
blows. This was it. This was It, and Ir had got 
him. Who cared about Belgium and the Lusitania? 
To hell with the Lusitania. Richard Plume, center 
of the universe, had life stolen from him. Stolen, by 
God, by all those scoundrels who were not there 
upon the ground with him. The God-damned scoun- 
drelly orators were not there—were not with him. 
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They’d piece-meal his stolen life among them. The 
low, calculating scoundrels. 

Parades and parades and parades. Esme. He 
had given her up and she had given him up, and 
back home thousands of loose-lipped seriously 
drooling sons-of-bitches were talking pompously of 
supreme sacrifices made pompously. What a fool 
to have given her up for them. He had known it 
a year ago on the transport in the back of his mind. 
Others had tossed their lives away. Hadn’t given 
their hearts up. Oh, the millions of them back home 
who were not there on the ground with eight or ten 
in their legs from a point-blank burst of a light 
Maxim. 

And Esme? What would she do, and the baby? 
God. The baby alone in that land of grasping mil- 
lionaires, with cost sheets and business deals. Esme 
and the baby. They thought it proper that he 
should leave a baby to work for them later on. 
The mock deference to Esme because her man had 
been a God-damned fool for them. 

A two-ton blow. But eight or ten blows? How 
many tons? What’s tonnage on that? What price 
supreme sacrifice? Hundred and sixty eleven mil- 
lion tons on kneecap alone. Hundred and sixty 
eleven millions of tons on kneecap and on Esme 
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and on baby. Reproduce and fight. Breed and do 
battle. Esme and New York and Philadelphia and 
Chicago and streams of people with two kneecaps, 
allowing her to carry that baby through life on fifty- 
seven dollars and fifty cents a month. “How I’d 
like to be in your shoes, young man,” said one old 
ass in the Metropolitan Opera House lavatory after 
the second act of Aida, enjoying a sacrificial urge 
he knew he could never gratify. Well, he wished 
that old man could be there on the ground with him 
now. “What about it? You lying old thief. Why 
are you not here on the ground?” 

What would Esme do? Would she know he died 
with his head up? Three of them gone to hell to 
make ready for his coming. Came from hell and 
will return. The second coming. Would she even 
know he was dead? Another hour and their patrols 
out. Germans bury him and steal the dog tag from 
his wrist. A fool to have had a gold one. Poor 
God-cursed Crocker over there, holding his life in 
his grimy fingers. New Haven bootblack. Why did 
he want to make his world safe? A world of blacked 
boots is safe for democracy anyway. A blacked 
boot is a blacked boot anywhere. “Oh, Crocker, 
Crocker, Crocker. What fools we are.” 

“T’m showing bad spirit. Well, who gives a damn 
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if I show bad spirit? Who has the right to ques- 
tion my spirit? Twelve attacks and then this. Got 
a right to bad spirit. Won’t show bad spirit, though. 
Not worth it. Will get a grip now. . . . No more 
bad spirit. Esme must know I’m here. Telepathy 
give me a grip on myself. No. Get a grip on my- 
self and four hundred yards back they can see me.” 

Esme must know. She’d never know unless he 
crawled to where they could find him. Coat on root 
and can’t get off root. Crawl out of coat pushing 
with elbows and dragging broken legs along with 
that God-damned'right toe sticking into the dirt. 
“Sweet Jesus, it hurts too bad to crawl another foot. 
Send for you, Crocker, keep your hand in.” 

No water for two days now. If had water could 
crawl all way to Paris. Canteen water and could 





crawl all way to Esme got a grip now must have 
been stupefied there loss of blood long time what 
became of other five men poor devils lead ’em into 
ita ie. 

Sweater stuck on root pull it off Esme made it. 
Oh, God, how bloody tail is now they’ll find him 
and let darling Esme know so heavenly and he gave 
up for this and was cheated out of his heart for no 
use. “God, why all this philosophy when I know 
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drink water would loosen up corpuscles and flow 
strength?” 

Well, they’d see him now if he could call. Ought 
to have guides on battlefields to pilot wounded men 
who got grip enough to crawl to Esme. If there was 
a guide. ‘“Where’s heavenly guide you God-damned 
Jehovah of an Israelite tyrant?” 

Just scream now for all he’s worth scream scream 
scream scream hoarse and spit cotton scream. He’s 
in range scream scream. 

“All right now easy with that right one. Sweet 
Christ it’s all torn up easy now get four more pris- 
oners and go get Crocker by that tree trunk two 
fingers to the right of our left flank was out con- 
necting liaison you relieving us? Tell your C.O. 
sixty in those woods in that clump sixty get belt 
from that light Maxim for souvenir don’t mind 
shrapnel who minds shrapnel? 

“Langsam langsam langsam you German flatheads 
keep that right end up, keep it up keepitupkeepitup- 
keepitup langsamlangsamlangsam millionsixtyeleven 
tons of Esme and right kneecap langsamlangsam- 
langsam. 

“Morphia mon medicin morphia beaucoupdemor- 
phia s’il vous plait ecrivez monsieur au madame 
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Richard Plume Etats Unis morphia morphiamor- 
phiamorphia.”’ 

ee 


Richard was pleased, in a measure, to return to 
hospital life. In Walter Reed’s idiom he had staged 
a come-back. It was a relief to discard an iron 
brace and relax against the soft cool walls of a newly 


sculptured plaster cast. At dawn when he slowly. 


shook off his anesthetic it was pleasant to realize 
that one was again in the midst of a burlesque Val- 
halla, where only half-living men could jest away 
years perhaps better abandoned to the oblivion of a 
wooden cross. His head had still ached that first 
dawn. Only when a gingerly groping hand felt the 
plaster patch on a shaven scalp where he had cut 
his head on the curbing the night before did his 
pleasure mingle with pain. Even then, his mind, 
still dancing in the ether, turned aside when some 
faculty of reasoning attempted to force contempla- 
tion of the fact that he had lost Esme by his folly. 

The knee pumped less painfully as light filtered 
through the cotton curtains of the screen about his 
bed. He faintly, as best his spinning brain might ad- 
here to a central theme, pondered the phenomenon 
of a wound’s hurting more by night than by day. 
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“A mental condition ... referred pain . . . pain 
stored up,” he thought... . “Funny how nerves 
beat their drums of wrath at night . . . primitive 
survivals in the human mind... . Night-time in 
jungle when terrors of day are magnified in all ani- 
mals ...man_ slightly sophisticated. . . . Only 
beast which doesn’t roar at night. Even man, hurt 
hard enough, cries out at night.” 

As light slowly yellowed the board ceiling of the 
officer’s ward, he slept in blissfully flickering 
snatches—momentary suspensions over chasms of 
oblivion. In waking minutes he amused himself, 
drunken with anesthesia, by attempting to calcu- 
late the amount of sleep he had lost through pain 
in three years. “First year . .. no sleep, hardly 
... say ...two hours per night . .. normal 
sleep eight hours . . . loss of six hours. . . . Six 
hours times three sixty five nights in year equals 
. . - two thousand hundred and ninety hours.” It 
pleased him to fancy some unit of measurement for 
pain; some method by which one might accurately 
measure the kilowatt hours of flow in each waking 
hour. ‘Would be considered as force . . . electric- 
ity . .. volts, ohms, amperes . . . alternating by 
day, direct by night . . . be interesting to figure on 
ten million men wounded in last war . . . to total 
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their kilowatt hours of pain.” He made an effort to 
calculate the number of hours of sleep lost by ten 
million men in one year, but the ether was yet ex- 
panding the arteries of his brain and he gave up 
the attempt to carry eight columns multiplied by 
four. 

“Be more interesting to total kilowatt hours of 
mental anguish for mothers and wives.” He con- 
cluded that, in this case, the unit of measurement 
would be British Thermal Units, since sympathy 
was heat. ‘Add these two totals and then ask any 
single and remote human organism to say that war 
was justified by spread of ideals. ... If single 
human organism said so, give him slight shocks of 
pain ...say... amount of pain gangrene on 
third day generates . . . repeat every day for year 
on bodies of munition makers, steel corporation ex- 
ecutives, etc. . . .” He became fascinated with the 
practical value of his discovery and visualized a 
Congress about to go to war because of an insult to 
the American flag. His dancing mind envisaged a 
figure of a distinguished Professor Plume about to 
apply the anodes and cathodes to each U. S. Senator 
as it came his turn to vote. The discovery thrilled 
him. “Apply to heads of banking houses when mak- 
ing European loans.” He selected a list of men he 
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would apply first. “Wilson, Harding, Judge Gary, 
J. P. Morgan, every one named Du Pont.” The list 
grew until he included every one whose income was 
six figures during the war. 

Richard awoke as the night nurse, the sun finding 
every powdered line in her face and kalsomining her 
uniform into shiny planes, thrust the morning ther- 
mometer into his mouth. 

“Tt’s Lieutenant Plume,” she said, happy to have 
a well-broken regular instead of some novice who 
might insist on a thousand picayunish changes of 
position until he discovered there was no comfort 
in a body cast. “How’s that sweet little wife?” 

“Splendid,” he said. He twinged. “But she is 
going home for the Spring.” 

“T’m sorry she isn’t to be here. The freesias are 
out by the nurses’ quarters. And please tell her 
when you write that the thrushes are building again 
in the cedars.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “She put cotton out for the 
nests last year. I remember that the Colonel scolded 
her for littering the lawns.” 

The nurse motioned silence. In a minute she re- 
moved the thermometer and began posting his tem- 
perature in her book. 

“How much?” he questioned. 
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The nurse laughed. Old timers knew no ethical 
restraint. 

“Guess.” 

He felt his forehead and counted his pulse. 

“Hundred and two?” 

“Not quite.” 

She moved on. He dabbled in the enamel basin 
with the gauze she had placed on the table. He 
scrubbed the ether from his tongue. He gently 
reached a cigarette she had deposited, with a clip of 
matches, nearby his hand. 

Sickly, he blew the first sweet, nauseating puff to 
the ceiling. The first cigarette after anesthesia al- 
ways was a duty. He tried to go on with the fan- 
tastic Professor Plume, but he was climbing up the 
lichens of consciousness too fast, and the leg re- 
sented being ignored. He hated to return to aware- 
ness of concrete obstacles to the kilowatt scheme. 
He experimented with hypnosis on the white sides 
of the screen. It was no use. He composed his 
body for months of restlessness, and tinkled his bell 
to have the screen removed. His mind, awake, 
swung to the image of the yellow and white room 
in the Romola. 

Breakfast trays were placed on the recumbent 
chests of the men on either side of Richard’s bed. 
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Two sleepers sat up, mopped their faces with gauze 
from their basins, washed teeth, and began tapping, 
egg shells with spoons. Richard half asleep, identi- 
fied both. On his left was a Captain Hermanse, a 
Leland-Stanford man with a hip amputation, and a 
stiff elbow. The veteran on the right was a South 
Carolina mulatto, a Lieutenant Jackson, whose 
wounds in the lung found him invalided with empy- 
emia each winter. Both had gone from college into 
war. Hermanse was wealthy; a litter of gold-backed 
toilet implements crowded his table and testified to 
that. Jackson was Hampton Institute, educated by 
self-support. Sensitive both because Richard was 
Southern, their ways had been apart. 

The Negro was first to identify Richard. He 
smiled with some uncertainty, white, debilitated lips 
half trembling with shyness. Pride stung Richard 
lest Jackson think him condescending. He painfully 
extended a hand across the interval. 

“Hello, Jackson. Awfully glad to have an old- 
timer for a bunkie.” The gesture seemed immensely 
condescending to him. He inwardly cursed hun- 
dreds of Plumes. He detected his own posture. He 
resolved furiously to submit his post-war Liberal- 
ism to the acid test with Jackson in the coming, 
months. 
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Hermanse identified him. ‘Hello, Plume, what’s 
the matter?” 

“Fractured femur. How are you?” 

“Ripping.” Hermanse was imitatively English. 
He cut his uniforms on a Bond Street mode. His 
wavy black hair and guard’s mustache were en- 7 
glossed. He was as lustrous in his Caucasian cream- 





iness as Jackson was lusterless in his weakened, 
hybrid’s skin. Hermanse hated Southerners. Rich- 
ard grinned to himself at the spectacle of Hermanse 
condescending to Plume and Plume to Jackson. 
“One and inseparable,” he said aloud to himself. 
Hermanse, combing his mustache, missed it. Jack- — 
son intercepted the thought. His sad, intelligent 
face hesitated, broke, rippled into amusement. — 
Richard’s eyes twinkled wickedly. ‘“Friends,” the 
two seemed to flash across the space. A moment 
later both sighed. 

The long ward was stirring and preparing for 
surgical dressings. Wounded comrades drifted 
back, almost inevitably second lieutenants, to Rich- 
ard’s bed. There was no sympathy. Sympathy 
was a discarded convention, revived only for par- 
ents and wives. : 

“Well, Plume, tired of working, eh? Jumped off — 
a building perhaps?” 
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“Glad you’re back. Foolish to dodge autos in this 
Washington traffic. Open season on wounded heroes 
downtown.” 

“You'll love the new ward surgeon. An Interna- 
tional Correspondence School boy. Wrote to Chi- 
cago about my case yesterday.” 

“Wait till you fall under the new orthopedic’s ax. 
Des Moines butcher. Fact. Murdered bulls before 
the war.”’ A doctor was always pilloried. 

“That’s Harrison behind the screen. Low as hell. 
Ten thousand dollars for the folks back home.” 


fe 


Shortly after noon Esme came down the long 
aisle alone. She was dressed in the camel’s hair 
coat for the weather had moderated again. The 
gay magenta scarf relieved her pallid face and 
lighted her dark eyelids with their golden lashes. 
She came straight to the bedside, bent over it care- 
fully, lest she touch the iron frame and jar his leg. 
She embraced him softly, motherly. She kissed his 
eyes delicately. She filled his drinking glass with 
water and placed three bruised jonquils in it, slen- 
der green stems swollen by the prism. 

“T would have come earlier,” she said. “I was 
busy packing.” She crossed the aisle and returned 
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with a folding chair, which she placed almost under 
the bed, and close to his pillow. 

“Where’s Dickie?” 

“Outside with Gary.” 

“Why did they stay away?” 

Esme beheld him steadily. Automatically, she 
began tidying the bed-side table near her elbow, col- 
lecting cigarette ashes, arranging the enameled tray, 
lowering it to his shoulder level. She smoothed his 
rebellious red hair. He pressed the plaster patch 
deep into his pillow, ashamed lest she find it. 

“Perhaps he thoight we had something to say,” 
she said, smiling faintly. 

He groped over the side of the bed for her hand. 
“T can’t say anything.” 

She offered her hand to his insistent fingers. “I’ve 
been talking to the doctor,” she said. ‘You'll be 
here three months. . . . We broke the lease with- 
out difficulty.” 

“How much money have you?” 

“Enough to get home.” 

“You got very little for your four years. . . .” 

“Richard! Please now. Our last day .. .” 

“Sorry, darling.” 

“You must thank Gary for his kindness last night. 
He sat up all night with me.” 
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She released his hand and arose. ‘We are leav- 
ing at five this afternoon. I just couldn’t go with- 
out telling you . . . that some day you'll be your 
old self.” 

He wanted to say that he did not want to be him- 
Self again. “Try to forgive me,” he said. He turned 
his face from her, fearful. She walked away. He 
lay enveloped in bitterness some time. 
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CHAPTER XI 


“The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 
Who rush to glory or the grave!” 


RICHARD was to be discharged from the hospital the 
first of September, after six months in a plaster cast, 
and the chamois ring of his brace had been re- 
_ padded to that end. He had formed no plans in his 
six months of listlessness. Looking back upon this 
period of his life, the world must have seemed to 
him much as it had to his grandfather the after- 
noon a Yankee sergeant rode into the stable yard in 
search of hay to kindle the fires. Like Old Hick- 
ory, if everything was to burn, he had no tears or 
entreaties. He was prepared to give the sergeant 
his best. And his best, so it seemed to him, was to 
attack. 

Yet he had no enemy in the world. This was 
the center of his perplexity; there was no single foe 
to account for his downfall, and upon whom he 
could lash out in the fury he had stored. The 
Plumes rarely had single enemies anyway. They 
were ever mild and pleasant folk, ready to work or 
ready to sing or fight with equanimity and dispatch, 
and such rarely hold enmities constant. To be sure 
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some Plumes had hated Red-coats constantly; and 


others, Mexicans; and still others, Yankees; with a j 


later sprinkling of Spaniards and Moros, upon 
which they relieved themselves vicariously upon 
successive Fourths of July. But Richard did not 
even hate Germans. 

Were it not that proof will be coming to the con- 
trary, an impartial chronicler might say here that 
Plumes were improving when a cessation of hostili- 
ties found a combatant indifferent to the outrages of 
the opposing side. 

i 
op 

His latest return to Walter Reed had found him 
unable to resume reading with any gusto. He had 
no plan, no incentive without Esme by his bedside 
awaiting his recovery. There was no relish for any 
understanding of life. His work with the govern- 
ment, his first essay into life, had shown him of 
how little account was his individual ferment to 
the oceanic restlessness of his time. Gone was 


his once stinging desire to trace the causes of his. 


downfall. He knew that the pundits would continue 
to balance archives upon the ends of their noses for 
centuries in regard to its origin. Gone was his new 
evangelism for the biological ordering of civiliza- 
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tion. Within him was one single idea: never to sub- 
mit Esme to the vulgarities of the life he must lead. 
He lay listlessly, waiting the day he would be free 
of surgical care. 

Richard had to accomplish something in the six 
months. His shattered limb was weighted and fes- 
tooned in the familiar sand-bags of a Balkan cradle, 
but his arms were entirely free. He learned to make 
_ beaded bags, trivial but fascinating work; a device 
for entertaining invalids which a scientific age had 
promptly dubbed “occupational therapy.” A soldier 
shop near the White House sold his product, along 
with other miscellany of veteran manufacture. If 
his eyes grew weary of stringing patterns upon a 
bead-worker’s needle, he carved book-ends out of 
walnut blocks, tedious industry for a man who could 
not sit erect; or else he wove leashes in gaily col- 
ored cords to tickle the sensibilities of those Wash- 
ingtonians who cherished lap-dogs. 

Jackson, in the next bed, had uncommon gifts for 
designs in primary colors. Under the Negro’s tute- 
lage the white man became proficient. Jackson’s de- 
signs, particularly those in beads, were savage in 
their effectiveness. Where department store and 
smart shops offered beaded articles woven in France 
and whose texture Jackson could not hope to imi- 
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tate with coarser beads, his designs and color com- ~ 
binations were immeasurably superior. Jackson ~ 


never chose flowers or birds, in which the French- 
man sought to disguise his medium by blending nu- 
ances into a silken artificiality. The Negro used 
angular, conventional figures, geometric in bold flar- 
ing pigments. 

“Did you ever,” Richard asked Jackson, admir- 
ing a pattern which suggested the front of a savage 
shield, “run across any reproductions of the 
Mayas?” 






Jackson shook'his lean yellow head. “Never — 


heard of them. African?” 

“No... . Early American. That’s just the 
point. You’ve dug this stuff from out your ra- 
cial consciousness. Your bead work is an art. It 
has everything that mine hasn’t without your aid.” 
He held the loom up to Jackson to show his copy. 
“This design—symbols of a culture and a religion 
going deeper than anything I could ever hope to 
evoke. I’m mongrel—French, Scotch, Irish.” 

He was honest within himself and admitted se- 
cretly that he preferred being any hybridization on 
earth to that of Jackson’s black and white. Since 
his fall upon the ice he no longer believed himself 
Liberal. Even in the midst of Jackson’s aid he 
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longed to be away from the Negro. The prejudice 
of color was unreasoningly deep in him. He never 
forgot Jackson’s color for an instant. He was sur- 
prised that he could not override instinct. He 
knew how much the beadwork counted in whatever 
mental restfulness he had gained since his latest 
mishap. Since May he had sent Esme a money- 
order for seventy-five dollars instead of a pensioner’s 
check for forty-five. He inwardly cursed and ad- 
mired all his grandfathers by turn. Certainly Old 
Hickory’s story—which of course he knew by heart 
—vindicated some of his irrepressible superiority. 
Old Hickory had looked upon Negroes as niggers, 
and had died rather than yield one up. The thing 
was perplexing, too complicated for a Plume to ap- 
proach within another thousand years. 

Gary was of a different background. Again, 
when Gary paid his frequent visits to the ward, 
Richard envied and disdained by turns Gary’s back- 
ground of New York City. Gary apparently had no 
racial consciousness. ‘Why in God’s name,” he told 
Jackson, “Negroes should want education along 
lines of the whites is beyond me. Why should your 
race attempt to superimpose upon its own culture 
the shabby stuff of an American business world? 
Not a hundred white men have the craftsman’s spirit 
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as you have it. If Negroes would apply themselves 
to the useful arts they’d have the white men on 
their knees in another hundred years. . . .” 

“I’m half white,” Jackson said. “Why not use 
both?” 

This insistence of Jackson’s burned Richard. A 
man couldn’t be half white, even biologically. He 
wanted to shout at Gary that he knew a small col- 
lege whose culture and traditions were superior to 
anything Gary had known. He knew it wasn’t true, 
and he could not meet Gary’s torrential argument. 
His respect for Jackson withheld from him the ar- 
guments Richard might have used. 

Gary had purchased a Ford sedan, fitting the 
pedal controls with levers until the driver’s seat 
was as complicated as the cab of a locomotive. He 
called sometimes on week-days, saying that he came 
to enjoy the long ride out Sixteenth Street. He re- 
mained late, sitting between the two beds and eking 
out a supper from the portions of the two trays. 

Jackson left in August, unemotional to both when 
saying his good-bys. Richard:was sure that he him- 
self was without prejudice the day that Jackson was 
discharged. It was Jackson’s first journey back 
into the world of Negroes. 


& 
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Sometimes Dr. Dozier, and more often Aunt Es- 
ther, acknowledged the remittances he sent his child. 
The letters from Woodland were obviously edited 
by Esme, for in the body of the correspondence 
there was never any mention of her. The first re- 
mittance she had received brought a protest from 
her that the pension was more than sufficient for 
the child’s needs, and implored that he dismiss this 
_ obligation until he was better fitted to meet it. He 
wrote in return that it was the only pleasure he 
knew in hospital, and he enclosed a poster (also 
designed by Jackson) setting forth the merits of the 
veteran’s shop. Henceforth remittances were an- 
swered by members of the Dozier and Bibb fami- 
lies, containing minute descriptions of Dickie’s prog- 
ress. Aunt Esther’s writings, however, rarely failed 
to include marginalia referring to Esme. These 
were apparently surreptitiously annotated after the 
body of the letter had been drawn. Couched in 
Spencerian script were interpolations reminiscent of 
Jane Eyre. 

“She moans! She pines! She droops, poor little 
dove!” 

These fragments were dangerous. However, he 
knew that, unless he returned to the chimney cor- 
ner, life was awaiting him with a long succession of 
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Romolas in varying stages of repair. By Septem- 
ber, when he was ready for a second discharge, he 


wished to write Esme that he hoped some day to q 


make enough money to ask her to live with him 
again. She had not written in five months, how- 
ever, and he did not trust Mrs. Bibb’s tender se- 
crecies. He knew that she was strongly opposed to 
divorce, as she had been to war, and he discounted 
the interpolations of the notes. He was beginning 
to believe that Esme was happy in her old haunts. 
It filled him with a happiness trivial in volume com- 
pared to the undetlying lining of misery within his 
cup. He was almost ready to write that they begin 
life again together, but he had no plan save that 
of another Romola. He then considered asking her 
to give him a year or so of probation, and to await 
his prosperity. He also knew that in event she con- 
sented, the waiting would be accomplished in a 
bathroom-kitchenette looking upon some dismal 
court. 

At times he believed the sensible plan would be 
a return to Woodland. But he could no longer trust 
his senses; he was afraid of them. Besides, he could 
lash out against no one there, for they were all too 
gentle. And he had too much hatred within him 
to store it up any longer. His mother and father 
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wrote letter after letter begging him to return to 
his home. He lied to them of glorious prospects 
without a qualm. A chance‘encounter with a news 
vendor launched his second venture into life. 


oe 


The object of his sympathy was dressed in the 
angular, bristling olive drab of a soldier and it sat 


placidly upon the curb at peace with the world, 


sprawled alongside a pile of magazines, taped 
crutches stretched along its solitary leg. Richard 
was without the brace that was supposed to help 
a man in his work. He was swinging his long body 
nimbly along on crutches, seeking a shop where he 
might purchase a cap. 

He had stopped to inspect the cover of the maga- 
zine which the soldier was vending, for the picture 
caught his eye. There was another such soldier 
upon the cover—either the vendor had posed for the 
cover or had been pruned to coincide with it. The 
soldier upon the cover sprawled exactly in the same 
manner, with the identical leg and crutches and the 
same pile of papers. The picture was in orange 
upon a blue background. Over the top of the 
cover, also in orange, was the line The Wounded 
Doughboy. Richard bought a magazine, paying 
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twenty-five cents for its twenty-four pages. Inside 


the hat shop he found its contents seemingly devoted 


to pictures of Congressmen, advertisements of har-— 


vesting machinery, and articles on land reclamation 


projects. There were tables of information for mu- © 


tilated men who contemplated becoming farmers, 
there were invitations from Chambers of Commerce 
of new community settlements in which war crip- 
ples were offered surprising advantages and where 
the six-percent. carrying charges were smoothed over 
by a master of anti-climax, there were photographs 
of Canadian and ‘Australian and French and Ital- 
ian farmers standing in the midst of ripe wheat and 
cornlands, steel arms and legs akimbo with pros- 
perity. It seemed that the entire magazine was de- 
voted to sending wounded men back to the land. 

He emerged from the shop and swung over to 
where the wounded man lay. Veteran eyed veteran, 
each taking in the other’s degree of disability, rank 
and luck. The prostrate man spoke first: 

“Whaddye think of it, buddy?” 

“TI suppose farming is all right for strong, active 
men,” Richard answered, smiling. 

“You’re damned well right. And with an uncle to 
go on the mortgages.” ‘The burly soldier squinted, 
winked knowingly. It occurred to Richard that he 
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also might sell Wounded Doughboys if the worst 
was occasioned. He had determined not to wear 
the brace. Crutches were easier. 

“Who prints this?” 

“Little Jew named Meyer up on Vermont Avenue. 
Crazy bastard . . . but aswell guy, if you ask me.” 
The one-legger eyed the motorman’s serge. “If 
you’re ever up against it,” he advised, “just drive 
up there and park your fanny on one of the bunks. 
A free flop and no God-damn Y.M.C.A.” 

“He runs a returned men’s club?” 

“Nope. Just a big old house, and say! It’s filled 
with the damnedest crowd of moochers and fakers 
you ever saw.” Yet the cripple seemed heartily dis- 
posed toward adding another moocher to the house 
on Vermont Avenue. 

“Ts he rich?” 

“T’ll say he ain’t rich. His pants are half-soled 
. . . but a swell guy. . . . I hope to spit in your 
mess-kit if he ain’t.” 

“How does he run this place then?” 

“He don’t know himself.” 

“Why does he run it?” 

“Just a God-damned fool . . . but a swell guy, 
if you ask me.” 

The one-legger’s insistence kindled interest. 
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“Well, luck to you,” said Richard, memorizing the 
Vermont Avenue house number and stooping be- 
tween his crutches to drop the Wounded Doughboy 
back upon the pile for a resale. ‘You may find me 
in the next bunk some night.” 

“Don’t have to do nothing. There ain’t any K.P.” 


ele 


The damned swell guy had set up his charity in 
an old gray mortared house on Vermont Avenue. 
When Richard climbed the stoop he could see the 
white bulk of the Veterans’ Bureau through the trees 
of the square. Richard rang the bell. Meyer was 
in faded gray himself, matching the house, when he 
swung open a stained-glass front door. His fox ter- 
rier’s eyes were soft brown under an arching pompa- 
dour of blond, crinkling abandon. The man’s sharp 
face seemed to smile an automatic welcome. “Come 
in, soldier,” he called, untouched by the crutches, 
though apparently surprised by his caller’s neatness 
of appearance. 

“Thanks. Just looking around,” said Richard. 
“Read your paper.” He walked into a bare draw- 
ing room that still brandished a gilt chandelier with 
sullen prisms. Directly under the festoons of 1880 
icicles were a battered roll-top desk and two cane- 
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bottomed chairs. There were no other impedimenta 
of publishing in the room. Its high windows, capped 
by Byzantine arches, were streaked with dirt. Rich- 
ard became aware of a hurt, puzzled look in the fox- 
terrier eyes. 

“You don’t mind,” he said quickly. 

His host shrugged his shoulders. ‘Not atall ... 
Department of Justice? I’m used to you guys, but 
I never saw one on crutches before.” 

Richard colored. ‘Not I. . . . Whatever made 
you expect... .” He checked himself, coloring 
again at such a left-handed question. 

“Well,” said the host, lapsing into an easy slang 
out of self-consciousness, “‘I’ll split it. Me and the 
Department of Justice are not what you’d exactly 
call friends. I was a guest of Mr. Mitchell Palmer, 
the lord high executioner of them all, during the 
war. And Mr. Daugherty seems disposed to con- 
tinue our acquaintance.” He drew the second chair 
alongside the desk and placed it, with keen sight, 
where his guest might sit and stretch his stiffened, 
crooked leg. He himself sat upon the edge of riff- 
raff littering the desk. He stroked the bushy wire 
of his pompadour nervously. ‘You see... .’ He 
smiled lest the ex-soldier scowl, “I tried to keep you 
boys out of the mess you got into.” 
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Meyer seemed so small, so futile, as he sat there 
in his worn, gray suit with yellow patches, cracked 
black shoes, even smaller than his proportion, swing- 
ing clear of the floor upon his childish legs. 
“Please,” Richard stammered, welling up within 
him for the man, “. . . let me say that I think ... 
that I think you are a knockout.” 

The little man smiled with delight. Almost, as 
he stroked his bursting shell of hair, it seemed that 
fragments of it would fly in copper splinters about 
the crusty room. The delight fled, and his sharp 
face became compdssionate. 

“Oh, no,” he said dogmatically, “you boys knew 
the real hell.” 

“But we were all together. . . . ’ve seen a mil- 


lion of myself.” Richard’s white, bed-ridden face _ 


became drawn. “But you are the first of your kind 
I’ve ever seen.” He knotted his own red hair with 
a long lean hand. “I have thought of you often. 
You are the concrete expression of an abstraction 
for me .. . wiry little wild Jew with a ferment I 
can never understand. You see, it was so easy for 
me and my million duplicates. But you had to go 
it all alone. . . . Think of a plan of action; face 
crowds and stand the jeering and abuse.” The two 
looked each other over squarely. Richard ventured, 
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“And too, there was another thing. I know. You 
also had to eat your heart out because you were not 
as foolish as I was . . . and you were to miss the 
cheap glory you somehow still wish you had gained. 
You see, I’ve thought about you. I know you.” 

Meyer shook his head sadly. “Oh, no. I thought 
so once. But every plan I thought out, every will- 
ingness I had for going it alone couldn’t match your 
loneliness.” He leaned forward, agitated. “You 
see, your willingness to die, and your intent to die, 
caps anything I might do. Ive never died, but I 
can imagine that of everything in life it must be 
most lonely. A thing to be undertaken single- 
handed, alone in a crowd; whereas even in birth 
you have your mother to help you.” 

Richard waved his hand about the room. Dusty 
and disheveled though it was, he seemed to have 
come home. ‘Need a clerk? Anything. One of 


“those bunks upstairs. I can come in three days. 


I’d want food, and thirty-five dollars a month to 
send away.” 

“Sold,” Meyer said, offering cigarettes and his 
nervous little hand. 


CHAPTER XII 


“The baby figure of the giant mass, 


That is to come at large... 





Gary drove him from the hospital to his new home © 
in the late afternoon, swinging the Ford under the 
shade trees before the grim husk of the Wounded 
Doughboy. He switched off the engine, and the 
two sat, silent ati parting, smoking in the dusk. 
Gary finished his cigarette first. He tossed it away 
and sighed, watching his friend: 

“Well, off to be a damned fool again?” He 
yawned with studied carelessness. 

Richard seemed hesitant about leaving the car. 
The house was dark, except for a blurred light 
through a sooty pane in the basement. It seemed 
anything but a point from which to begin an at- 
tack upon the world. It was too cold and dismally 
angular, its four stories hollow and ominous in the 
half-light. He fumbled for his suit case and 
crutches. He threw the luggage into the middle of 
the sidewalk, frustrating Gary’s attempt to alight 
and remove it from the car for him. He wanted 
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Esme. He had written her of his new plans. He 
could think of nothing to say to Gary. He climbed 
out of the sedan and extended his hand. 

“T’m always thanking you,” he said. 

“May I tell you something?” Gary spoke gently. 

“Anything.” 

“Here it is. You've lost youth. Not gradually, 
with a compensating acquisition of age. Just plucked 
out of you raw and bleeding. You must have had 
a lot of it. That’s why it’s hurt you so. But you 
think the war robbed you of it, when it only hastened 
it. Every one loses it, some not so soon as you. 
Certainly you feel the loss more keenly than most. 
You imagine there’s no bitterness in the whole world 
like yours. And so you want to flare up and spill 
the bitterness all over everything.” He paused and 
lighted a cigarette. 

“T had the same experience. I had mine snatched 
away. I wanted to wreck things. Perhaps not as 
badly as you do. But I did not have the contrast of 
a young woman always before my eyes. . . . Please 
don’t be hurt. I was in your frame of mind at the 
inaugural too. Esme burned my soul to cinder there, 
too, when she clapped her hands for Wilson.” 

Gary frowned upon the sign of the Wounded 
Doughboy dimly lettered in the night. “There’s no 
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use going in there. Why not come home with me, 
and go back to the department. I’ve had a Negro 
helper—a porter—ever since you were hurt. You 
can’t do anything in there with all those poor wrecked 
fools. You can’t get back the thing you’ve lost, 
Richard. No one will listen to your cries. People 
who never wore a uniform in their lives have lost 
the same youth. You don’t want to dash away the 
remainder of your cup of life, shouting that you 
won’t drink because it’s embittered.” : 

“Eat my heart quietly, I suppose,” Richard said. 

“Of course. And enjoy it, too. I do.” 

The house was hideous in the darkness, its single 
dull eye blinking as shadows passed between the 
pane and the light. 

“Do you think,” the man upon the curb said, 
“that I should . . . that I should return to Esme 
and ask her to take me back?” 

“For God’s sake, no. Not if she can possibly live 
without you.” 

Richard picked up the suit case. “I can’t be 
quiet,” he said. Gary’s foot jammed the starter 
and his good-night was drowned in the frantic hack- 
ing roar of the engine. 
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He entered the basement, painfully swinging his 


suit case against the stem of his off crutch, and 


found himself in a long servant’s hall. Wooden 
trestles covered with oilcloths ran the length of its 
smoky, low-ceilinged vista, almost abutting on a huge, 
rusted cooking-range set against an iron-shod rear 
wall. About the range were two men, one in a mat- 
ted, dirty suit of olive-drab rubbed hairless by wear, 
and the other in ragged green trousers and mottled, 
yellowing undershirt. A copper boiler with new tin 
lid was directly over a coal fire in the range, its red 
surfaces reflecting the winking grate of the fire in 
the reeking gloom. Richard set the suit case against 
the newel post of a black, winding stair that writhed 
down from the floor above. Timidly he sidled to 
the trestled end nearest the stove, and braced him- 
self by sliding his elbow along the oilcloths, regret- 
fully realizing when he reached the end of the tres- 
tle that his sleeve had sponged the cloth of a film 
of grease. 

The fellow in the undershirt glanced his way care- 
lessly. He cocked one eye as a screen against the 
stream of smoke from his cigarette which seemed to 
adhere strangely to his lower lip. He called pro- 
fessionally, with a swagger: 
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“Hey, buddy.” ‘The effort produced a racking 
staccato of coughing. 
“Good evening.” Richard diagnosed tuberculosis. 


The sunken ribs, glistening sweat, burning cheeks. 


Possibly not. Possibly phosgene gas. 

The uniformed man came from the sink at the 
side wall, carrying a half-scraped frying pan dis- 
figured by whorls of brown grease. He walked ape- 
fashion, from the hips, as though treading on hot 
coals, his feet running out of shoes slit lattice-wise 
from ankle to toe caps. : 

“Say, buddy,” said the soldier with the anthro- 
poid gait, “chip in four bits, will you? For sugar 
for to-night.” 

The establishment explained itself. The men 
were cooking a community mess, and as the one- 
legger on the curb had said, there was no kitchen 
police. Richard fumbled for a fortieth of his twenty 
dollars’ capital. He offered a shining half-dol- 
lar. 

“Can you walk?” the ape-man asked. 

“Not very well. Just out of bed.” 

The undershirt whirled from the stove. “Wait a 
minute. I’ll put on a raincoat and get it myself.” 
He coughed and spat the cigarette to the floor, where 
it lay, pink-tipped. “If you pay, I’ll get it.” 
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He disappeared up the black, winding stair, half- 
dollar in hand. His fellow cook hunched over and 
sat by Richard on the trestle. He was a handsome 
boy, husky except for his feet, and dark with a 
beaten finality upon his tawny skin. He sat silent 
for a while. Presently the boy spoke: 

“Busted leg?” 

“Yes.” 

“France?” 

““Yes—your feet, too?” 

“Yes. . . . You got a pension, I see.” He indi- 
cated Richard’s clothing. 

“Forty-five dollars.” 

“Pretty soft.” 

“What’s yours? Aren’t that pair of feet worth 
more?” 

“Don’t get a damned thing.” 

“Weren’t you in service?” 

“Tl say I was.” 

“What’s the matter with the pension then?” 

“I’m here trying to get this damned Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to come through now. I’m a telegraph line- 
man. Was stringing wires in the Argonne—battery 
observations for that advance. Climbing irons got 
blunt and broke off half-ways. I ruined my dogs 
jamming ’em into trees.” 
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“Why,” exclaimed Richard, “that’s line of duty.” 

“T know. But I got no record.” The boy bor- 
rowed a cigarette and filled powerful lungs with the 
first draught. “I broke down in the advance there 
in September and the collecting stations couldn’t — 
handle me. Wasn’t room, doctors said, to take care 
of the bleeders, let alone a lineman. I fell out and 
stayed in a French village with some people a hell — 
of a while. Finally wormed back to Bordeaux and 
came home. Feet had gotten pretty good. Got back 
on the job. Christ! I ain’t hardly gaffed a pole 
before my feet weht all to hell again. And now I’m 
out of luck.” 

There was a chorus from above stairs. “When do 
we eat?” was accompanied by a steady stamping. 
The man in the rain coat returned and filled two 
obtuse sugar bowls. The boy lunged over to the 
copper kettle and stirred the army slum. 

“Come and get it,’ he shouted. 

Seventeen men in various stages of mutilation and 
decay came down the stairs. Richard marked the 
absence of army gaiety. They had regulation mess- 
kits, but.there was no banging them together and 
jostling. Listlessly each man filled his kit with 
steaming slum and hobbled to the trestle, returning — 
with a tin cup for coffee from a gigantic pot, shuf- 
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fling to the drip-board by the sink for wolfish slices 
of dry bread. 

Meyer came down the steps. His face lighted 
with surprise when he saw Richard. Meyer offered 
his mess-kit. 

“Will you join us?” he said. 

Richard was sick, a nauseous impact in his stom- 
ach at the slum. “Not to-night,” he stammered. “I 
must see a man. Just brought my things by.” 

“Where are your things?” 

Richard waved to the wall. 

“Locked?” Meyer asked. 

“No.” 

Meyer grinned. “T’ll take care of them then.” 
He stopped. “Before you go, there’s a letter up- 
stairs for you, just come.” 


oe 


He rode the bus to Scott Circle, past the house 
with Renaissance design which Esme would have 
saved from the proscription of the revolution. He 
sought the Hahnemann bench in Scott Circle, the 
sachet of the envelope within his breast pocket 
stealing away his senses. Lovers held the bench. 
Three pairs of them were locked in the turgid em- 
brace of professional amorists. He wandered about, 
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an incongruous figure among them with his crutches. 
He found a settle near the light, and stretched his 
long body upon it. The circle was flooded with 
moonlight. The lovers were shadowy, romantic 
against the curving white of the bench set in the 
midst of small cedars. He drew the letter from his 
breast pocket. It seemed to hold the essence of the 
magic about him... nostalgic in potency. He 
slowly ripped open the seams, careful lest he even 
break a single letter of Esme’s round, bold hand- 
writing in the address. Passers-by, he knew, were 
unconscious of his life. He seemed secure, to weep 
or laugh, as he opened the thick pages. He scanned 
the first line. It was his own handwriting. He 
thumbed the six sheets: they were yellowed and 
rough from foldings. He perceived that Esme, an- 
swering the note of his plans, had sent him a letter 
he had once written her from France. He read it 
through, unable to follow her impulse in having sent 
it, until he reached the last paragraph: 


DeEarEST: Our company has changed billets 
twice in the past few days. We have now come 
to rest in a tiny chateau whose generous stables 
and barns accommodate the entire outfit. We 
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are in a small bois of cypress and cedar and 
about this is a field of rye. The frame of this 
picture is red-clover, truly a place where you 
and I might live forever. La Jalletrie is the 
name of our home. Leaving it for the front 
again will be a sad parting. 

There’s a garden with a pergola of vines and 
a relic of a sun dialk My window—yes, I’m 
ashamed of having a regular room, a bum sort 
of infantryman, you'll say—overlooks the ap- 
proach through the park under closely woven 
cypresses that might have been planted by 
Cicero himself. This driveway is flanked by 
buttercups and a variety of wild hollyhocks. 
When the moon shines the ghosts of old forgot- 
ten lovers parade this charming alley to a min- 
uet by Austin Dobson. I look out upon this 
garden at night, the biggest lump of lone- 
someness in my heart and the most miserable 
feeling of being far away from your hands that 
I love best and that I know are reaching out 
for me. I suppose that Heaven made France 
for lovers. 

If only you might take some walks with me, at 
dusk, which mystic period lasts for hours here. 
Between the river and the dim thread of silver 
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canal is an endless thin road of curving lime 
trees, and faint dancing lights from candles in 
peasant cots reach out to one’s feet in slender, 
elusive fingers. 

Our company has two French children who 
never miss a meal. I never look at them with- 
out wondering if your child has been born. I 
know this is the month and almost the week it 
was to come. I never give a French child a 
slice of jam but that I ask God to remember 
and store up the act as a fund of mercy to- 
wards you in your trouble. I almost wish to 
begin every letter by writing that you are the 
bravest, most heroic girl in the world. 

One of the children here wears a miniature 
of a sergeant’s uniform and of course has our 
infantry drill regulations down pat. His com- 
mands are parrot-like reproductions of a husky 
N.C.O.’s and he drills our men all day long. 
What a marvelous heritage for a child to have 
—a memory of these days. I only wish that 
our child—it is terrible not to know this moment 
that he is born—could be old enough to have 
the memory of these glorious days stored away 
in his brain. 
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The men take to children. Perhaps they find 
in them the home note that is always present 
in every man’s heart. We are absent from in- 
fluences that are softening, but no matter what 
soldier a man may be, every one has a longing 
for the simplicity that children represent. 

Aren’t we glad that we are Americans? I 
never knew the word “class” in its proper con- 
notation until I came over here. At home every 
one makes five dollars a day, with no peasants, 
and every one is a king . . . can read, preach, 
print, sing what he may ... join the Y. M. 
C. A. or the I. W. W. and no one questions his 
choice. 

I pray every night that God will care for you 
and for our baby. Please never think that I 
will not come back home to you. It’s in the 
stars that I’ll come through all right. I’ll crawl 
back to you if there’s no other way, and one 
kiss from you will repay all suffering. . . . And 
if word from you doesn’t come soon . . . well, 
T’ll love you all the more... your own... 
Richard. 

P. S. What was it Heine said about kiss me 
this once, for I go perhaps never to return again 
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being the oldest, deathless story of the world? 
I wish I had remembered the German for it. 
I recall that it sounded best in German. R. 


ofp 


Richard’s first month was taken up with writing 
the October issue of the Wounded Doughboy, and 
it was difficult work for him. He had never written 
a line for publication in his life. His previous lit- 
erary effort was represented for the most part by 
sheafs of letters which Esme had said were worthy 
of being made into a book. Writing for the veter- 
an’s magazine, however, was not possible of a ro- 
mantic style. Because he regarded his work seri- 
ously, it kept him so busy that he rarely had time 
to become forlorn and unhappy by day. The Octo- 
ber number was to be dedicated to an “Out to 
California” movement Meyer had in some mysteri- 
ous manner selected for his own. Richard’s work 
was sorting, reading and re-writing into simple Eng- 
lish the best features of hundreds of bulletins is- 
sued by the various land and development agencies 
of the Pacific coast. He once had disdained to ac- 
quaint himself with returned soldier legislation. 
Now he spent days in the alcoves of the Congres- — 
sional library before he could begin to grasp the 
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significance of the thousand schemes politicians and 
patriots had devised for reclaiming the disabled man 
for the land. There were legislative enactments by 
almost every state. It would have required months 
to read and digest the Congressional proposals alone. 
There were hundreds of plans, almost as many as 
there were politicians, for granting largess and aid 
to the soldier. These schemes ranged from propos- 
als to offer spot cash to all who had been in ranks, 
to involved plans for homesteads, credits and farms 
for the permanently disabled. California was plan- 
ning one community enterprise, wherein the disabled 
men were to live in dormitories and do work best 
fitted to their handicaps, in a wholesale scheme for 
raising poultry. Chambers of Commerce seemed to 
assure any man who ever heard the sound of guns 
a certain prosperity in the midst of an irrigated 
desert. 

Richard used the Congressional Library for his 
office. He found that he could not work at the 
house on Vermont Avenue. The atmosphere was 
too depressing, and the bare walls of the drawing 
room resounded to the wrangling of the human 
wreckage that flowed and ebbed on the tide of the 
little Jew’s astounding altruism. There was privacy 
in the room he shared with Meyer, but there was 
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nothing else. Its unswept boards were encumbered 
with nothing except two army cots, tousled olive- 
drab blankets their only coverings, and identical 
with the forty other cots that choked the rooms 
on three floors. On each floor was a cracking, peel- 
ing bathroom which served both as lavatory and 
laundry. Personal property, the rarest thing in the 
dormitories of the Wounded Doughboy, literally had 
to be carried about on one’s person to assure private 
ownership. Occasionally a rash vagrant purchased 
a cake of soap and laundered his underclothing over 
the scaling tub, in which even a vigil was necessary 
while the naked owner’s property was drying. There 
seemed to be a reversion from the enforced neatness 
of the soldier. 

Yet in the midst of this awful descent in impor- 
tance from soldier to ex-soldier these men had 
known in three years, there was no marked antag- 
onism to the social scheme in which the vagrants 
had fallen so low. That first night in the basement 
had reminded Richard of Gorki’s own, but this im- 
pression he considered later as one heightened by 
loneliness. These men ate, slept, smoked, quarreled 
mildly, and wandered idly about the town. Occa- 
sionally a badly crippled man savagely expressed his 
hatred for the government, but never for govern- 
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ment. They did not seem to go back so far. Amer- 
icans, they freely cursed the guiding forces of Amer-: 
ica, but only in one particular did they admit of any 
other country’s superiority. All believed that all 
other countries had a better Veterans’ Bureau. 
Their contempt and loathing for this departmental 
activity was beyond their power of expression. 
Criticism of the Veterans’ Bureau usually ended in 
a tumbling tower of profanity. 


oe 


Meyer had chosen this residence because it was 
cheap and because it was near the McAdoo Build- 
ing, or Veterans’ Bureau. This high, wide building, 
alone in Washington sheer of architectural gim- 
cracks, looked from broad, factory windows across 
LaFayette Square to the White House. All at the 
Wounded Doughboy held grievances against the men 
behind these windows, which they doubtless would 
continue to hold until death. Guests came and 
went from Meyer’s doss-house, gaining Washington 
by every exigency of travel, infuriated by some dis- 
trict board of veteran survey and determined, with 
the American’s natural antagonism to bureaucracy, 
upon settling matters personally, even if a fight was 
necessary. Fully half of them haunted the doors of 
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Congressmen. ‘They gave incumbent back-homers 
bad quarters of an hour with their importunings for 
political favoritism. They knew, did these crippled 
men, that a separate divison in the bureau was 
maintained for those ex-soldiers fortunate enough to 
gain the lap of the political gods. Where one such 
seeker after what he termed justice succeeded, a 
hundred failed. 

Some, failing, told Meyer he was “the squarest 
guy I ever met,” and disappeared into the outer re- 
gions of the United States. Others stayed on, aug- 
menting the local sales force of the Wounded Dough- 
boy. Meyer was ‘building news agencies on the 
strength of the men who left for other cities. 

Richard accompanied Borelli, the boy with the 
broken ankles, to the bureau, confident that his su- 
perior education could unravel the snarls of red 
tape. Inside the lobby of the building—Richard | 
limping and Borelli shuffling behind him—there was 
only chaos. Two grizzled old caterpillars officially 
swung wide a door a child might have opened. To 
the left was a plate glass stand where a young 
woman dispensed cheap candies to the personnel, 
and beyond, to the right, was a large, square col- 
umned room, where fifty girls, bobbed hair danc- 
ing to jaws rhythmically chewing gum, tapped at 
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over-sized typewriters carrying measureless widths 
of paper. , 

The two men were pointed to the Information 
Desk. 

“I want to see General Sawyer,” Richard said. 

“He isn’t connected here,” was snapped out be- 
tween clicks of gummy molars. 

“Then I want to see Colonel Forbes.” 

“Whatchawanta see’m-for?” 

“About this boy’s feet.” 

“What’s his claim number?” 

Borelli fished into a pocket and withdrew a memo- 
randum from which he called six numbers. 

“You want to go to room nine nine three 
three.” 

There were information desks everywhere. 
“There are enough people in this building, Borelli,”’ 
Richard told the boy who said his feet were “‘dyin’ 
on him,” “to give half the disabled men in the coun- 
try employment.” 

They found the room. A railing separated six 
men at flat-topped desks from twenty chairs in 
rows as at a funeral, upon which sat as many 
funereal wounded men. Beyond, a swinging door 
with glass panel disclosed a larger room with its 
battery of gum-chewers. Richard and Borelli sat 
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down to await their turn. The hands of the clock 
were nearing half-past nine. 

At twelve-thirty there was general activity. In 
the room beyond through the glass panels Richard 
could see the gum-chewers refreshing cosmetics 
preparatory to descending to the candy counter on 
the first floor. The man at the main desk in the 
room where Richard and Borelli sat, continued 
writing. His fellows beyond the railing were dof- 
fing alpaca coats and were moving to a steel cabinet 
at one side of the office. Richard left his chair from 
the ranks of listless, mutilated men. He had noted 
the inside catch on the gate in the railing. He un- 
fastened it quickly and swung inward upon his 
crutches to the central desk. The chief clerk of 
the room, preparing to join the others at the clothes- 
locker, sat down again in his swivel chair in sur- 
prise. 

“Where are you going?” Richard said pleasantly. 

“To lunch.”” Fat eyebrows raised above tortoise- 
shell rims in surprise. 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” said Richard. ‘“You’re 
going to sit down now and tell me why the poor 
devil I’ve got out there can’t get a pension. You 
can do without lunch for one day for this boy. 


While he tells his story, if you say so, I'll chase 
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any lunch you order and bring it here.” The chief 
stared in hauteur. “Do you hear me?” Richard 
asked. 

The chief arose and confronted him. He shot 
a powerful jaw out with his comment. 

“T don’t like your tone.” 

Drums of wrath beat joyously in Richard’s 
breast. Here, after months of waiting, was the 
point to begin an attack. He wondered if his op- 
ponent would kick his shinbone. If he did, it was 
all over. 

“Tf you don’t,” Richard, almost wild with happi- 
ness, heard himself saying, “just try to step out 
in the corridor before talking to this boy.”” He had 
the man. He knew it. “How do you like that?” 
he said. 

The chief subsided into his chair. ‘“What’s your 
name?” 

“His name”—Richard pointed to the boy who 
stood at the gate—“is Vincent Borelli.” He mo- 
tioned him in. 

“Your name,’ the clerk insisted. 

“Oh, no, you don’t. You want to get me in 
trouble. If you do, I'll give you the sweetest beat- 
ing you ever had in your life . . . even if I spend 
the rest of mine in Leavenworth.” 
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The chief glanced toward the shuffling boy. “Sit 
down, both of you.” 

Borelli was sent to Walter Reed that night for 
survey. Richard never saw the boy again. 

On the following day Richard apologized to the 
chief clerk, for on his second visit to that bureau- 
crat he brought a tramp who had never worn a uni- 
form in his life; and had it proven by a memoran- 
dum already filed with the bureau. The second 
visit somewhat dulled the keen edge of his pugnac- 
ity. He abandoned first aid to the guests at the 
Wounded Doughboy. 


oe 


He learned that the Wounded Doughboy was 
printed wherever the printing house offered to take 
a small cash payment and trust for the remainder 
of the costs in the proceeds from sale of copies. 
Meyer was securing correspondents throughout the 
country, news dealers not adverse to paying ten cents 
per copy and jobbing them to disabled men for fif- 


teen, who in turn sold them upon the streets for — 


twenty-five. Doubtless Meyer knew that many 
medicants used this magazine to deepen compassion. 


“They could do that with any other magazine,” 


ee 
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he told Richard. “At least they might sell the right 
one. Get some one interested in the three years of 
chaos surrounding reclamation legislation for them.” 

“Do you get enough money from sales to run 
this place?” Richard had often wondered in the 
four weeks whence Meyer received the rental. 

Meyer sat upon the edge of his cot, rumpled army 
blankets pushed back from the green mattress. 

“Enough to pay rent if I sell three thousand cop- 
ies a month. I’m holding on until I can make a 
killing Armistice Day with the November number.” 
He was still seeking a printer. The payments, or 
rather lack of them, in printing the first three num- 
bers, had eliminated as many printing houses from 
his points of call. 

“But you say you can barely pay for the print- 
ing with the receipts.” 

Meyer smiled. “Oh, the donations are the main 
thing.” 

Richard thought that now he was in the firm, he 
was entitled to know about the source of donations. 

“Mostly from Congressmen,” Meyer explained. 
“Tt’s perfectly fair. Ill take you with me to-mor- 
row and show you how it’s done.” 
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He was pleased to meet a Senator, even though 
he felt that his loyalty to Meyer was making him 
little more than a crippled exhibitionist asking po- 
litical alms. The Senator was in his committee-room 
in the Capitol proper, and he was standing by an 
enormous mahogany table—a vast and glossy desert 
refreshed by oases of counter-set ink-wells at twelve 
regular intervals—and was in brisk conversation. 
Meyer motioned Richard to a chair at the wall and 
sat by him and awaited the Senator’s pleasure. He 
was in brisk, jovial combat with two men, though it 
was patent that his‘ebullience was artificial and that 
he wished his confreres would leave. 

The Senator was framed in the deep red por- 
tiéres of a huge window, twenty feet across the red 
and black carpet from where the two mendicants 
were sitting. His laugh rang blasphemous in the 
midst of the red and mahogany furnishings of a 
moribund grandeur. His business suit of blue, cut 
architecturally to flatten the perspective of a fair 
round belly, was nothing like the hayseed’s June- 
bug rig of a political cartoon. From a heavy gold 
watch-chain swinging clear of his waist-coat was 
festooned a galaxy of charms and seals—almost 
seals of state—which jingled fraternally as ruddy 
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ripples broke and scattered about the perimeter of 
a friendly, intelligent face. His coat lapel was 
studded with still another fraternal emblem. 

When at last the two men had gone, he offered 
Richard a ringed hand that was a triumph of sym- 
bolism. His manner made Richard out to be a grand 
master of some order. In his hand was a grip so 
reassuring that it seemed designed to sell a bill of 
goods. There was nothing histrionic or aloof about 
him. He beamed upon Meyer, affectionately. 

“T have those cuts,” he said. ‘Came to-day.” 
He reached for a package at a small desk in the 
corner, ripped off the cover and revealed two half- 
tones in copper. Meyer passed them to Richard 
while he closed with the Senator in monotones. Rich- 
ard held them to the light. They were photo-en- 
gravings of a cream-separator with prices and let- 
tering. 

Richard limped about the room and swung out 
upon the corridor, stumping about on his crutches 
until he came upon a set of hideous frescoes of 
American history. ‘Like Custer’s last stand in the 
brewery ads,” he thought. He amused himself over 
the paintings, trying not to suspect that Meyer had 
used him to lend martial color to that other room. 
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The battle pictures contained flags that fluttered in 
opposite directions and the Indians had feet with 
as many as six toes upon each. 

Meyer found him rapt before a bronze bust. The 
sole owner of the Wounded Doughboy grinned de- 
lightedly and executed a little war dance before the 
bust as he brandished a check under Richard’s nose. 

“What’s it for?” 

“Donation,” his friend said, offering it for in- 
spection. Richard read it. It was signed for the 
New Republic Cream Separator Company. 

“You mean he’s *paying for an advertisement.” 

“Well, you might call it that. But he doesn’t ex- 
pect many veterans to buy dairy machinery. He 
owns most of the stock in that company and it was 
a good way to give us five hundred dollars.” 

“Why didn’t he make a straight donation?” 

Meyer crinkled his forehead. ‘“Couldn’t afford 
to. See, he’s opposed to the bonus because he’s 
with Mellon in his stand on the Treasury. I really 
think he’s square about it. Besides he’s wealthy 
enough not to wish to saddle the country with 
heavier taxation. . . . But they’re giving him hell 
back home . . . the American Legion.” 

“T don’t understand yet,” said Richard. 

“You'll have to, because you are to write an 
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article about him. I’ll give you the dope when we 
get home. . . . Here’s the low-down on the check. 
He’s one of the best friends I ever had in my life. 
He’s lifted me out of jail twice, when I’ve had trouble 
with the Department of Justice.” 

“But,” said Richard, becoming terrifically suspi- 
cious, “that doesn’t explain the matter of the check.” 

“Listen. Back home they are attacking him .. . 
all returned soldiers and their friends . . . because 
he’s against giving every bum in the country five 
hundred bucks. At the same time, he’s the best 
friend the disabled soldier’s got in the Senate. He’s 
at the head of all constructive legislation for your 
kind. ‘Nothing for the able-bodied—everything for 
the disabled man’ is his motto. Well, I’m running 
an article in our October number telling what a 
friend of the disabled he is. And he’s given us five 
hundred dollars for an ad, so we can get the presses 
started. Then he’ll buy a thousand copies and mail 
them to his district leaders to show up the bonus 
bums who are going to run against him on a plat- 
form of giving away money.”’ Meyer took the check 
back, kissed it, folded it carefully. “It'll never show 
on his income tax this way.” 

They descended to the wide plaza where Richard 
had heard his first inaugural. “It seems to me,” he 
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said, “that he could get along without such indirect 
methods.” 

They halted at the foot of the steps and Richard 
wiped his hands of perspiration, to afford a new 
purchase on the crutches. “He knows he’s sound in 
opposing the bonus, doesn’t he? Why can’t he tell | 
the truth and stand on it without that roundabout 
way of defending himself?” 

“Believe me,” said Meyer, “if you tell the truth 
on this hill”—he waved his hand about the figures 
of justice sculptured everywhere—“you’ve got to 
have money to back it. He’s a square guy, but it’s 
damned lucky for him he was born rich.” 

They walked across the plaza and stood before a 
long, massive pile of stone. 

“What’s that?” asked Richard. 

“House Office Building,” Meyer said. “Come, go 
in a minute. Want you to meet a man. Can you 
walk that far? We'll take a taxi home, if the driver 
can cash a five hundred dollar check.” 

Inside the building Meyer consulted one of the 
ubiquitous caterpillars. Then they walked end- 
lessly, it seemed to Richard, swinging upon his 
crutches down hollow corridors. They reached a 
door which Meyer swung open ten steps ahead of 
the cripple, who staggered in and collapsed on a 
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chair in a green-fitted reception room. He was up 
as quickly, when he had deciphered the name, 
spelled backward to a reader inside the office, which 
was painted upon the door. He opened the door 
again and gained the hall and began limping along 
on his arms. 

Meyer ran after him and seized one crutch. 
Meyer grinned shamefacedly. “Just a joke,” he 
said. “You never told me you had a relative in 
Congress.” 

“He’s not a relative—that is, not a close kinsman. 
Only his name is Jabez, and that makes him some 
kin . . . my father’s fourth cousin, perhaps.’ 

Meyer was earnest again. “Let’s go back in,” he 
said. “Let’s hit him for at least a hundred. I’ve 
almost landed him once before without blood assist- 
ance.” He looked up into the whitish, troubled face 
with entreaty. 

“Tl quit first,” Richard said angrily, hobbling 
towards the elevator shaft. 

There were sounds of feet in the corridor as they 
waited for the car to ascend the shaft. Richard, 
his back to the approach, observed Meyer winking 
drolly. Meyer came nearer, whispered: “It’s the 
old boy himself.” 

Richard blushed guiltily that a Plume should find 
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him begging. Two men were talking; flat vowels and 
soft consonants of the south. He stared fixedly at 
Meyer, and was homesick with the accents. He 
hobbled into the car and half turned, timidly. One 
of the heads was two inches higher than his own. 
It was red. The hand that removed the cigar was 
long and lean, and was ringed fraternally. The eyes 
were front-rank blue. The man was dressed as a 
professional Congressman. There was no mistaking 
the seed of Jabez. 

“Son,” said the head of the old Plume, “I don’t 
think I'll get through in time for supper. Tell your 
mother just to put a snack in the warmer for me.” 

Richard swung further around, expecting another 
tall red head. Instead, he found a small black one 
a foot beneath his own, settled jauntily upon a mid- 
shipman’s blue collar. Richard almost burst into 
ironic laughter. “What a come-down!” his thoughts 
danced. “A Plume in the navy. Who ever heard 
of a Plume having sense enough to choose a war- 
like career that promised three meals a day and a 
warm, dry bed.” He reflected satirically that the - 
Plumes were slowly gaining in perspicacity. Cer- 
tainly the Alabama Plumes were. The nation would 
have to look sharp for its volunteer army in the next 
war. 
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The elevator gates telescoped open and gave way 
to the Plumes, father and son. Richard delayed 
more than was necessary in shuffling from the car. 
He reflected that the boy must be his mother’s own 
child, with his puny five feet and black hair. Rich- 
ard pictured Dickie’s own flaming mop. Pride 
struck him, but pity throttled it as he dully wished 
almost that his child was like Esme. “Save him 
trouble later on.” 


a 


Meyer found a printer who would trust him with 
a deposit after having settled debts for the Septem- 
ber number, and they began printing the magazine 
for October. Meyer wrote the two editorials which 
Richard saw only after a boy delivered the proofs 
to the house. One editorial protested against the 
weakness of Congressmen who aided wounded men 
in contentions with the Veterans’ Bureau, unless cer- 
tain the plaintiff was a bona fide veteran. The other 
editorial protested that the government was im- 
prisoning conscientious objectors long after the 
period of national emergency. Meyer had writ- 
ten that the war-disabled themselves did not 
think it fair, and asked what President Harding 
was going to do about “these men who were still 
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suffering needlessly from their share in fighting to 
end war.” 

“T don’t believe the average wounded man would 
favor this editorial,” Richard said, reading the proof 
on a hook in the naked drawing room. 

“The average wouldn’t,”’ said Meyer. “That’s 
why I want you to put your former rank on the edi- 

‘torial page. You favor it. That gives it strength.” 

Richard was glad he could give something strength. 
But he realized more things in Meyer’s philosophy. 
“That’s your main purpose in this magazine,” Rich- 


ard accused. “Td organize the disabled men into 


a protest to release conscientious objectors.’’ 

Meyer raised his head from the desk. The fox- 
terrier eyes were hurt again. “You are shrewd,” 
he said, “to find me out the first time I attempt it.” 

“And that is why you waste your time running 
this asylum for the maimed?” 

Meyer shook his head. “I began the magazine 
to do that, I'll confess. But since opening this joint 
I’ve changed my major sympathy. I feel a damned 
sight more pity for men in your condition. You are 
past a liberation. But even my deeper sympathy for 
your kind doesn’t change the facts. There are men 
in prison now needlessly, and they can be helped. 
There are more men broken from France than there 
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are conscientious objectors in prison. I wish it 
were the other way around. If there were thousands 
of imprisoned able-bodied—public opinion would 
release them soon enough and they’d be within hope 
of redemption.” 

Richard could not understand. He could not 
reach into Meyer far enough to gain the motivating 
idea. “But why do you do anything at all? I con- 
fess that if I were as sound physically as you I’d 
grub for myself, and let the devil take the other 
fellow.” 

“Of course you can’t understand me,” said Meyer. 
“You come from a home and a field of experience 
where suffering is rare. If you could have about ten 
generations of you rubbed raw by resentment and 
misery you’d take interest in outside things.” 

Richard tapped the tips of his crutches together. 
“You may have more resentment in your back- 
ground. I doubt about the misery. These things” 
—he indicated the leg and the crutches—“are cer- 
tainly not new among the Plumes.” 


de 


Gary, who came rarely now, said that Meyer was 
crazy. 
“Not so,” said Richard. 
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“Oh, yes, he is. Any man who continually risks 
his happiness for another is mad. One can succumb 
once to the crusading idea but twice is insanity. 
The only man worth while is the one who withdraws 
altogether from the stupidity and ignorance about 
him.” 

It was Richard’s impulse to tell Gary he was 
lying, and that no man was invulnerable to the 
Messianic ne 
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Early October evenings were perfect. Gary came 
in the Ford, which boasted as many levers as a loco- 
motive, for he could not trust either ankle, and they 
went for drives in Rock Creek Park. Woods were 
turning, birds were leaving, water across the many 
fording places of the creek was beginning to whip 
winter-white under the early moon. Sometimes 
Meyer accompanied them. They drove to openings 
in the trees and sat by the hour on cool nights. 

“They’ve reached the point where they don’t even 
put the moons on city calendars,” Richard informed 
them, as they sat in the parked car, cigarettes glow- 
ing, and watched the rising disc of orange flood a 
sleeping meadow. “I have two on the desk and 
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neither one marks anything except one damn day 
after another.” 

“Why not?” said Gary. “Lovers always come 
here with side curtains already put up on their 
cars. They don’t need warning of the moonlight.” 

The reflected light from the faded, barren planet 
above them gave evidence that Gary was right. 
About the meadow there were a dozen cars, standing 
dead in the midst of gently moving sedge, curtains 
buttoned against prying eyes. The three men sat 
curiously foreign to the earthen, drowsy air. “You 
never go with girls,” Richard exclaimed, it breaking 
upon him for the first time. 

“Never,” said Gary. 

He feared that Gary also had known a romantic 
sorrow. He sought to change the subject and 
floundered badly. ‘What do you suppose,” he said 
vapidly, “they all do behind those curtains?” 

Meyer roared from the back seat, and Gary 
laughed the first deep laughter Richard had ever 
known in him. 

“Just simple, biological experience,’ Gary said, 
when the hilarity was under control, “and it won’t 
hurt a one of them.” 

Richard disputed. “I think it’s terrible—not the 
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experience, but the environment. Imagine hiding 
from the moon, when two people are in love.” 

Meyer interrupted. “The city might provide 
small arbors for its lovers. The poor young devils 
in those cars have to hide from a pack of bicycle 
policemen as it is. Organized society forbids con- 
summation of love by the poor, unless in tenements.” 

Meyer turned to Gary, “I wonder if you’d come 
to our meeting Saturday night,” he said. “It’s down 
on Seventh Street in Tom Paine Hall.” 

“Good God, no,” Gary said. “I don’t like 
wounded heroes.” & 

“It’s anything but that,” Meyer said earnestly, 
“a few of us, and some wives of men Mitchell Palmer 
threw in jail... you know, for the usual stuff 

. . reading the constitution on street corners dur- 
ing the war.” 

Gary was curious. “What are you going to do 
there?” 

“Just talk it over,” Meyer said. ‘Perhaps you’d 
say something. Coming from you it would help.” 

“It would help me lose my job,” Gary said, “if 
it became known. . . .” He put his hand on Rich- 
ard’s shoulder. “. . . I'd like to talk to some of 
the wives.” 
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“Come by for Meyer and me Saturday night?” 
Richard asked. 

Gary looked at Richard. He frowned upon him. 
“Don’t trust Plume down there among men who 
refuse to fight. All this present phase of his will 
pass and he will revert to a man with a helmet and 
asword. I shouldn’t wonder if he’d revert as soon 
as he heard his country damned. He’s a patriot.” 

Richard startled them both. “Of course I am. 
When did any of you ever think I wasn’t a patriot? 
I’m not a patriot in the sense of being a fool about a 
geographical idea or a political exploitation. But 
I’m certainly not an anti-patriot.” He was angry; 
he flung away a cigarette in disgust. ‘“What have 
you two to offer me? Where do you two tie your 
affection? I’m a hundred percenter, if you like, in- 
sofar as I like the customs and manners, fields and 
streams, farms and houses, furniture and food of 
the place where I was born. That’s patriotism.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


“My good sword carveth the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


Tom Paring Hatt had formerly been a church. In 
some manner it had become raised a story’s height 
above the street. Stores and shops had literally un- 
dermined it, their'display windows bursting into 
plate glass smiles, at having driven the temple from 
the rock. One reached Paine Hall now by ascending 
a straight and narrow flight of steps which com- 
menced just inside a door that fought for space be- 
tween two windows filled with toilet accessories and 
sleazy, fibre-silken undies. Gary led the way up 
these steps, scrambling slowly on his yellow cane; 
Richard followed, pumping upon his crutches, and 
Meyer guarded the rear against attack. 

Inside there was room for three hundred people 
upon the hard, disappointing benches of a vanished 
rectitude. A platform littered with cane-bottomed 
chairs presented a table upon which stood a pitcher 


of yellowing glass. The platform was populated 
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slowly by tall, weather-beaten men with brownish 
whiskers and steel-rimmed spectacles. Upon the 
benches were a hundred men in varied stages of 
thought and unhappiness, picked out here and there 
by the white shirtwaist of some working woman 
who had removed her coat, for the radiators clanked 
a heated protest in the mild, October air. 

There were stares and whispers when the two 
broken men, Gary shuffling inscrutable upon his 
canes and Richard swinging, flushing and insecure 
with himself, came down the side aisle. “Just fol- 
low me,” said Meyer. ‘“Let’s sit where we can hear 
well.”” Meyer led them to the second row, both men 
a little angry that he had politely but palpably ex- 
ploited their physical failings to this extent. Meyer’s 
fragile, weather-beaten figure in faded gray sidled 
between the benches until he sat next the center 
aisle. 

The room was blurred and indistinct for Richard, 
the gaslights dancing in their embrasures as he 
reached the seat next to Meyer. Gary sat next 
him, inscrutable as ever, face masked in sardonic 
unconcern. There was a faint hand-clapping, more 
a general murmur of palms than a heavy beat. 
Richard realized that Meyer had made the best of 
their promise to appear, even though both had 
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sworn they would not speak on behalf of the men 
still in Leavenworth prison. The brown-whiskered 
occupant of the platform continued to turn pages of 
a manuscript. He was solemn. Richard noted that 
except for a robustness his gray flannel shirt and 
heavy yellow shoes lent him, the man would not 
have looked foreign on the platform of a Baptist 
summer revival service. The thing was so suggestive 
of a revival that Richard looked about by instinct 
for the baptismal pool where presently the man 
would duck, in an ecstasy of primitive fervor, some 
dozen palpitating gis, and mollified, shivering boys 
as a pipe organ brayed a trembling diapason. He 
searched but he could not find the font of Emman- 
uel’s blood. 

Timidly Richard turned his head to survey the 
audience. The opposite half of this congregation 
was nondescript, usual. Tired men and women, 
working class, picked out by an occasional radical 
departure in clothing or hair. It seemed as innocu- 
ous as an audience at a revival meeting. Richard 
twisted his head further. Directly to his rear, some 
six benches removed, were four men in army khaki, 
world war bronze medals with candy-stripes vertical 
upon their breasts; a captain’s bars, a lieutenant’s 
and two non-com’s chevrons were upon the brown, 
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hairy tunics, whose folds and creases testified to in- 
cidental usage. Richard was faintly thrilled that 
others should be there with him. He felt better for 
having attended this rash meeting. 

Something about the man in the captain’s uni- 
form stirred Richard strangely. His face was im- 
printed somewhere in the photographic records of 
memory. He searched the files—camps, troop 
ships, hospital-wards, operating rooms. He could 
get nothing but “Senegalese.” 

Meyer leaned over him and whispered something 
to Gary, as Richard again twisted to look at the 
captain. 

“Excuse me,’’ Meyer said, “but change places with 
me. I want to beg Mr. Gary once more to speak.” 

Richard nodded eagerly, turning to Gary as he 
moved. The weary audience and the four soldiers 
had touched him. ‘Please say something,” Rich- 
ard entreated. “If you will first, I will.” 

They shifted places, Richard taking the aisle. 
The captain’s face flashed in upon his memory, 
vivid and clear. Richard was naked and a Senegal- 
ese held a knife above him at Noisy-le-sec, and 
Richard was bracing to break the black thumb 
across his forearm. “The M.P. fellow who blew 
the whistle . . .” streamed into his mind. 
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He turned again. The captain stared, hostile. 
Richard smiled. The captain answered smile with 
a startled relaxation, but without a glimmer of recog- 
nition that the worn, strained face of the cripple 
once had been wild and happy under a stand pipe in 
the Paris air. Meyer tapped Richard on the shoul- 
der, motioning him to give way. Gary and Meyer 
began moving out. 

“Good boy,” Richard whispered, as they started 
down the aisle. Gary would certainly speak the 
naked truth. No puling, cringing inaugural bunk, 
he reflected. 

Again the faint hand-clapping, the gentle murmur 
of gracious appreciation, came from the dingy cavern 
of the soiled hall, as Gary shuffled up the short 
flight of stairs to the rostrum, ashamed of himself. 
Meyer was introducing him to the brownish whiskers 
which were agitated below beaming spectacles as 
though another lost sheep had come forward to con- 
fess his sins and rely upon Jesus Christ, his saviour, 
for a salvation which was free. Gary was white, his 
hands shaking as he held his canes loosely. Meyer 
came down from the platform to his seat past Rich- 
ard. The chairman gently pushed forward his vic- 
tim toward the table. 

Richard’s heart seemed a large, soft obstruction 
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in his throat as the chairman put up his palms to 
hush the first ripple of applause. 

“T wish to introduce,” the brown beard enunciated 
crisply in a Harvard accent, “Mr. Kenneth Gary, 
WHO. .” 

Richard’s mind leaped ahead to a foregone se- 
quence. “Who will tell us of our missions on the 
banks of the Yangste-Kiang,”’ seemed inevitable with 
the chairman’s pontifical mien. But the chairman 
had stopped as Richard heard a scraping commotion 
back of his seat, and as a voice rang out, “All to- 
gether now!” 

Richard whirled. Captain . . . Whiting—the 
name clicked into memory—had spoken. The four 
uniformed men were standing. They caroled lustily: 

“My country, ’tis of thee . . .” 

Richard seized a crutch. Gary folded his arms 
where he stood upon the platform. Richard, looking 
at his friend, thought of Esme’s “TI felt like taking 
that sad, bitter face of his and bathing it with tears.” 

“Sweet land of liberty... .” 

It was unfair ever to hit a man with an instrument 
if he was unarmed. Richard dropped the crutch. 
It was, however, eminently fair to smash a man’s 
face with one’s fist. It was fair to smash him first. 
It was more than fair. 
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“Of thee I sing... .” 

Richard was trembling. War was wrong. Fight- 
ing was stupid . . . never was a battle worth while. 
Besides, there were four of them, and one with a bad 
leg had no chance against them. A man with one 
sound leg could only hit one man and then he would 
be murdered. Besides, a man upon crutches could 
not hit hard enough. A man would have to leap the 
distance. 

They sang the remainder of the stanza and began 
again. This was monstrous. Richard watched 
Gary, whose face ‘was expressionless. ‘Fools like 
this kept me from ever knowing the truth.” The 
hall was curiously like the chapel at Woodland that 
last day. Gary’s face was hurt now, angry. The 
men began singing it again. 

“My country, ’tis of thee . . .” 

Richard sidled into the aisle, abandoning crutches 
behind. He hopped in two lightning, monstrous 
bounds, the second snapping his dead knee in two 
as though it were a withered branch. He cried out 
with the hot flash of pain and his bellow jarred 
against: . 

“Sweet land of liberty. . . .” 

He had only one blow and he gave it hard; grief, 
anger and agony driving the lean fist full into Whit- 
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ing’s open, caroling mouth. Then he fainted, unable 
to endure the leg, but attempting as he went down — 
to reach the other three mouths with one long, 
sweeping slap of his left hand. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


“Press where ye see my white plume shine, 

Amidst the ranks of war... .” 
His mother’s face had altered so much in four years. 
It was haggard. Her hair was even grayer by con- 
trast with his father’s. Her hair should not have 
been gray. Plume hair, it was said, remained red 
until the very end. 

“Your grandfather’s hair,” Zachary had once 
said of Old Hickory, “was still red the day he died. 
Still red. Not a gray hair. Perhaps some sand in 
it. But there was lots of sand in your grandfather 
anyway. He wasn’t afraid of all creation.” 

His mother sat by his bed in the ward all day. 
He laughed away her fear because of his high tem- 
perature. “It’s only normal that I should have 
temperature. If there was none—if I was normal, 
doctors would tell you to worry. This knee is simply 
eaten away, and the rest of me is so quick in living 
that it resents it.” 

Penelope continued to smooth his hair. It was 
pleasant for him to lie thus. Pleasant for both. He 
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tried to be kind; to soften his derision for their atti- 
tude towards his injury. Fever had made him 
shaky. Sometimes he closed his eyes and believed 
himself a child again with his mother. Other times 
he imagined Esme was at the bedside and that the 
hand was hers, but not for long. For he was used — 
to the tricks of high temperature, and he could 
always identify them in cool moments. 

There was no use attempting to induce his mother’s 
mind away from Esme. “Oh, Richard, you haven’t 
been kind to her. It is breaking her sweet little 
heart to stay away from you. Please let mother 
send for her.” 

“But it would only mean agony for her. You 
haven’t any right to send for her.” 

“T’m thinking of Esme, Richard, and not of you.” 

“Tt isn’t so, mother. You may think you are, but 
in your heart you believe her coming would help 
me, and you’d be willing to kill her to save me.” 

His mother’s blue eyes seemed always on the 
brink of releasing the tears that welled ready against 
the flood gates of her lids. Her wide, firm mouth 
alone had survived the onslaught of sorrows. “I 
don’t care what you say, Richard darling, you need 
her. If you have an amputation”—the eyes were 
brimming and she knew her son’s hope that they 
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would not spill over and held her tears back—“if 
you have your leg cut off, she should be here.” 

“She must never be here again. She must never 
go through leaving me again.” He threshed his head 
upon the pillows. 

Penelope echoed Esme. “Oh, Richard, after all 
you’ve done for us.” 

The thing stung. The derision was too insistent. 
It seemed mockery, irony. “But I have done every- 
thing foolish in the world. Esme’s through with 
me. She'll divorce me after a while and begin life 
again without a manacled savage at her side.” 

The tears were there now, coursing down worn 
cheeks in large eloquence. The blue was faded, 
swimming in sorrow. “Richard, you must not think 
such thoughts.” 

“Divorce is nothing, mother. It’s usual up here. 
Nothing disgraceful about it.” 

Penelope dabbled her eyes. She spoke gently. 
“We are not like people up here. It may be all 
right for them to divorce one another. But we love 
otherwise. You two weren’t meant for divorce, 
What would all of Esme’s people say? It would be 
a stigma. She’s gentle, Richard. Of gentle folk. 
Divorce would be terrible, she couldn’t bear it. 
God gave Esme to you out of mercy for all your 
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suffering. I don’t know why God should have vis- 
ited you two poor little things with so much suf- 
fering. But it is all for the best... .” 

“Mother, please, please ... about God... 
That’s the cruelest superstition. . . .” 

Penelope stopped his mouth with a strong, gentle 
hand, the broad, gold wedding band resting against 
his lips. 

“You are a Child of the King,” she said. “You 
are resting in the Everlasting Arms. You know that 
your Redeemer liveth. . . . You were such a good, 
kind little boy. Migchievous and headstrong, but 
so kind, and happy. You mustn’t say such things 
. .. anyway.” 

Zachary was coming down the aisle with Congress- 
man Plume. They were of a height. Zachary was 
a somewhat battered replica of his fourth cousin, his 
clothes whiter and shinier along the seams from con- 
stant rubbing against blackboards, his collar not 
so glossy, his hair not so sandy a red. Zachary was 
ten years older and time seemed to have smoothed 
some of the angularity from his contour. Zachary 
was nodding courteously to every bed as he passed 
between the files of broken knights. Presently, Rich- 
ard knew, Zachary would stray among these inmates 
of his Valhalla and hear their sagas. And as a 
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matter of truth, Richard knew they loved to tell 
their stories of action to properly sympathetic ears. 
With all their sarcasms, their minds would never be 
free of the vividness of those forgotten glories. Some 
of them would save their stories for sympathetic 
ears such as Zachary’s until death beat the long 
roll, 

Jabez Plume was like Zachary and shared in his 
respect for Richard’s scars. It was apparent that 
with his own blood he was not the professional well 
of sympathy of political phases in his life. It was 
genuine, awkward. Plume blood had been spilled 
on glory’s altars. Jabez of the red head was 
touched. 

“Why didn’t this boy come to me, Cousin Penel- 
ope? I would have done anything for him. Why, 
we know all about him down Alabama way. We 
are proud of the distinction he has lent us. I re- 
member the day his name appeared in the casualty 
lists. Do you remember. . . . Two days after Jessie 
Plume’s boy was posted as missing.” . 

Richard was touched, too. After all, blood was in 
this man that was in him. One couldn’t yell “Rats!” 
in Jabez’s face. Richard was sure Jabez was kindly 
and honest. Then, too, before Jabez, Richard’s own 
conduct at Paine Hall had stung him. Yet under 
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the shame of having been in another fight, there was 
a spiritual kinship with both these men in him. Too, 
there was solid satisfaction in the two older men 
that of all the people in that hall, Richard had 
struck a blow for his friend. The satisfaction was 
so dangerous and ominous a warning that Plume 
heart always outbeat Plume brain that Richard 
barely permitted himself to contemplate it. 

“Why didn’t you come to me?” Jabez was insist- 
ing. 

“I wish I had.” Richard smiled warmly, extend- 
ing his long, lean hand and then thrusting it again 
under the small of his back to relieve the catch in 
his sciatic nerve. He was liking Jabez. The fatu- 
ous thing he said about “distinction he gave us” was 
typical and not to be over-ridden by all the ironic 
bludgeoning of a host of Garys. Laughable, per- 
haps, but touching and true. 

Zachary’s rough-ironed face was proud. Rich- 
ard’s was not made irritable by its fatherly conceit. 
Zachary had never been very prominent among the 
Plumes. His early struggles had seen to that, but 
his son was happy that Zachary could show him to 
Jabez, as proof that the Plume seed had not fallen 
into barren ground. Jabez continued speaking. 

“He’s a chemist, isn’t he, Zachary? Now, if I 
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had only known that two weeks ago I could have 
v1 Er A sh a 

“A biologist,” Zachary corrected. 

“Same thing,” said Jabez, largely overruling the 
distinction, “all in a laboratory anyway. I had ’em 
both in the University years ago. All test tubes and 
Bunsen burners and magnesium and snakes... . 
If I had known that last month for my committee 

. a three thousand dollar appointment. . . .” 

Penelope’s heart beat higher. “If you only could,” 
she said. ‘We never cared that we were poor until 
Richard needed help. He wants his sweet wife by 
him. She’s so lovely. He won’t stand for her be- 
cause he hasn’t money to support her. He’s ashamed 
to take what we have.” Penelope went to the center 
of things intuitively. 

“T won’t leave a stone unturned,” said Jabez. 

Richard knew that Jabez meant it. That Jabez 
would that instant have attacked a regiment if it 
would have helped. But the idea was bad. “I won’t 
work for the government,” Richard said angrily into 
Jabez’s face. 

“Why, what’s wrong in that, boy? I’ve been 
working for the government eighteen years.” 
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Richard knew there was no hope of driving Penel- 
ope away the morning of his amputation. No 
representation he could make could accomplish it. 
Not even force of arms, a squad of men, a troop of 
horse, could have barred her from the hospital. 
She was at his bedside before the nurse came with 
the linen cap and the boots. She had learned every 
preliminary, had seen X-ray plates of his femur, 
knew the line of demarcation, the minutes in the 
coagulation test, the superb strength of his bitter, 
romantic heart. : 

“Cousin Jabez says aS soon as you are on your 
feet, a fine position is waiting for you, Richard, 
precious baby,” she told him, tenderly stroking his 
white forehead, ‘and your father and I have taken 
a room”—they were coming for him with the cart 
and she wished to tell him everything to cheer him 
—“have taken a room and bath for Esme at Stone- 
leigh Court and have paid for it for two months. 
We had a little cash and were so happy to do this. 
We talked it over. . . . As soon as the doctor says 
it is successful, we are going to telegraph her.” 

Rolling down to the operating room he waved to 
his mother and father through the glass of the corri- 
dor. He hoped the damned butchers in the agony- 
hut would be quick about it. Sometimes women 
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waited for hours there when they expected only 
twenty minutes of suspense. 

“Keep my leg for me,’’ he told the chief. ‘I want 
to take a baseball bat and beat it black and blue 
before you cremate it. God, how I hate it for all the 
misery it’s caused.” 

“Take a deep breath,” said the anesthetist, “and 
you'll be off in a butterfly hammock.” 

Richard’s heart was dancing happily under the 
first sickly gust of gas. Esme’s hands, Esme’s face 
were near. “Don’t be silly,” he said, looking up into 
the white hooded face. : “It takes two cans of ether 
now to knock me out. Don’t let me come to, damn 
you, until I’m safe in bed again.” 

He sighed happily and inhaled frantically, wig- 
gling his toes lest the surgeon excise the scars before 
he passed into the roaring orange tunnel. 
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Esme alighted from the car, Dickie holding her 
hand, and walked toward the gate of the hospital. 
She was pleased when the sentry touched his cap in 
recognition. “My,” said the sentry, “how that boy 
has grown! He must weigh seventy-five pounds, 
Mrs. Plume. And he looks just like a sea-going gob 
in that sailor suit.” He turned to the child. “Look 
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out, Dick, or that head’ll set your hat on fire.” The 
sentry wished to say that Mrs. Plume looked better 
than he had ever seen her. If she had not been an 
officer’s wife he would have wagered audibly that 
she did not buy her color in a drug store. He also 
experienced the male’s esthetic reaction to a blue 
suit with white collars and cuffs. 

Dickie tapped the holster on the sentry’s hip with 
excessive interest. ‘Lemme see your pistol,” he 
said, truculently. 

“Not now, general. This summer when you're 
bigger, I'll teach yéu how to kill Germans with it. 
Against orders for children under five.” 
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Where once Esme had almost collapsed under the 
weight of a baby in her arms, now she felt strong 
and confident enough to have carried her four-year- 
old son to Richard’s bedside. Esme recalled that 
former journey painfully as she walked calmly along 
the glass enclosed corridors, holding Dickie’s hand. 
It seemed to her that life had become a matter of 
forever being upon the threshhold of change, and 
that the change never was realized. She regretted in 
a way that absence of pain in nearing his bedside. 
It was proof that something had fled from life when 
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there was no throbbing expectation. She wondered 
curiously if her calmness was genuine. Iodine in a 
thousand uncanny variations cast a further depres- 
sion over her thoughts. She was glad that Richard’s 
father and mother were going home, leaving her to 
manage him alone. She was not at all certain that 
she would live with him again. Certainly not if he 
continued to be as foolish as he had been. Even as 
she neared his bed between the aisle of wounded men 
she felt no great excitement at seeing him after six 
months. An officer called to Dickie, pointing to a 
large, hand-carven toy he was painting. Esme 
abandoned the child and walked quietly down to 
where Richard lay. 

His face was peaceful, the texture of his skin 
fine and white, the hair still rebellious. He slept 
flat upon his back, a sudden stopping of outline in 
the covers upon his right side indicating where the 
leg had been amputated a week before. Esme noted 
that he was very handsome as he lay there. His 
mother had said that with the loss of the leg had 
gone the discontent, and the poison it had been se- 
creting into his blood-stream. He was no longer 
puffy and discolored from eating as much food as his 
nervous energy called for, which was three times his 
physical need. She sat musing upon the man who 
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had submitted every one who loved him to agonies 
he himself had been first to endure. His face was 
classic, now that it was drained of its evil humors. 
The mouth was no longer strained; it was childlike 
and bland. The eyes were hollowed into noble con- 
tours of suffering. The nose was strong and proud. 

Esme mentally compared him with the young in- 
structor who had been so attentive in walks with her 
for the past six months. “What manner of man is 
your husband, I wonder?” he said. The young in- 
structor was so cool, so detached, so thoughtful. He 
wore knickers aftey the prevalent fashion and had 
fine, slim legs. He was gentle and sometimes 
sighed when he took her arm. Richard was so peace- 
ful as he slept, she wished the young instructor was 
there to see for himself the manner of man. Inno- 
cent of crime, childish. His hands were softening 
again, and blisters from the crutches were peeled 
away and powdered with zinc oxide. Esme almost 
wished, if it proved that his hold on her were too 
strong to resist, that she could keep him thus for- 
ever. 

Richard sighed and muttered something. The 
white lump of the stump raised twice in quick, taut 
jerks and twitchings before it was quiet again. A 
terrible, searing thing caught Esme’s throat all over 
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with the movement. Instinctively she put out her 
cool hands and faintly ruffled his hair; ever so 
faintly. Again the mutterings and twitchings. Un- 
able to bear it, she rose and leaned over him, putting 
the soft down of her cheek against his bare, open 
breast. She caught the faint words from his mouth: 

“Cover those shell-holes!’ 

Softly, she put her arms about him and kissed his 
eyes. He woke and whispered, sighing: 

“Don’t ever leave me again.” 

She was caught. She trembled. She pressed his. 
head into the slope of soft breast. 

She had not meant that things should have hap- 
pened this way. She had expected to make him 
capitulate if he ever held her secure again. She 
drew away, trying to ease the barb in her breast. 
His hands followed her, his eyes engulfed her. She 
sat in the chair, feeling safe when away from con- 
tact with his hands. He was so young. He was so 
thin. She loved him. 

But he was no longer strapped and plastered on 
his back. With cautious lifting of covers over the 
amputation he turned upon his side and stretched 
his hands out, pursuing her. 

The pursuit gave her confidence again. She 
reached into her handbag and extracted two letters, 
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holding them before him, disengaging his hands. 
She became austere, detached, thoughtful again, her 
feelings under control. “I want you to look at this 
one first,” she said, grimly, “and tell me if you are 
to continue making a fool of yourself.” She offered 
him the letter. 

He read it. It was in Dean Baylor’s hand, and 
was written the day before. Evidently Esme had 
armed herself with it. He was invited to “augment 
the teaching staff of the Department of Biology” 
whenever his disabilities “were so mitigated that he 
might leave the govegnment’s care.” 

Esme leaned forward in entreaty. “It’s so sweet 
down there,” she said. “I’ve missed you every mo- 
ment this summer, especially when the swallows 
came to nest in the church. And little Richard is 
a perfect child. We couldn’t be happier anywhere 
else. You’ve seen what you can do up here. Just 
ruin us all.” 

He was wracked by her loveliness. He noticed 
the other letter and remarked its blue House of 
Representatives. 

“What’s that?” he said. 

“It’s from that common cousin, Jabez. Your 
mother asked me to give it to you.” 

He tore open the envelope and read for some time, 
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evidently digesting it. She disdained to read with 
him. His head threshed nervously. He crumpled 
the stiff note paper into a small ball and threw it 
from him, the paper bursting open in air, whirling 
and fluttering back to the bed. 

She caught his hand and pressed it gently, relieved. 

“Failed?” she said, moistening the single violets of 
her eyes. “We don’t care. Think how happy we’ll 
be again at home.” 

“He offers me a chance at three thousand a year,” 
he said. 

Esme left the chair and sat upon the side of the 
bed. “Take it if you want to,” she said simply. 
“Tl stay.” 

“Tt would have something to do with a labora- 
tory’—he smiled ironically—‘“civilian division. . . . 
Chemical Warfare Service, ...” + 

“Well?” 

“But in the War Department.” 

“Richard—quixotic again after all that’s hap- 
pened?” 

She moved from the bed to the chair. 

“T don’t know what to do,” he said, knotting his 
hair. “There are so many things I’d like to smash 
. . . that I can never even make a dent in. There’s 
an Arms Conference in two weeks. They are going 
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to bury the Unknown Soldier, and then talk of end- 
ing war. People such as you and I never will re- 
venge ourselves if we go home. War will come 
again.” He pointed up the ward to where a red- 
haired child in a sailor suit was laboring a wounded 
man with a broom handle. “That’s my child. You 
don’t have to tell me. They’ll get him some day. 
Those diplomats at the Arms Conference.” 

She stooped over him and put her arms about him, 
her voice breaking. “Stay here, darling, we can 
do wonders on three thousand dollars.” 7 

He put his arms about her. “No,” he said, “we 
are caught, all three of us. I can’t work for gas... . 
I’ve been in wards in France where convoys of 
gassed men came in. Ghostly veils over their faces, 
sodden with vaseline. Nights filled them with the 
hum of millions of bumble bees . . . their breath- 
ing.” He put his mouth against her ear, pleading. 
“If we stay, I'll have to go back to the job with 
Gary. He says he can get it for me again. . . . It 
will be eighteen hundred now. Gary says we all 
might share an apartment. Twice as much money 
for one then.” 

She stiffened and attempted to disengage herself. 
She couldn’t. She was yielding again. 

“Please don’t leave me,” he whispered. 
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“Never,” she said, always on the threshold of 
change. 


oe 


Esme had promised never to leave him, but Esme 
was not ready to believe that Richard would begin 
life again in Washington. After a week by his bed- 
side—when with Gary they had discussed apart- 
ments at a joint rental of one hundred and fifty 
dollars a month—she had determined that they 
might consider life again only after New Year’s. 
His first giddy swaying when he began walking— 
groping for a sense of equilibration necessary to a 
new scheme of symmetry—convinced her he needed 
two months to make the adjustment. Esme was 
feeling the power of the whip hand. She was using 
it gently, firmly. 

At the end of a week he was up again for five min- 
ute intervals, teetering about the ward, balancing 
white and limp upon his crutches, holding the stump- 
leg with its padded end awkwardly before him. He 
insisted that his early persistence in learning to 
walk again—some three weeks had elapsed since his 
amputation—was to gain strength for his attendance 
upon the burial services at Arlington. The Unknown 
Soldier’s funeral was to signalize the opening of the 
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Arms Conference on Armistice Day, which inter- 
ested him greatly and Esme not at all. 

Esme was opposed to his going to the funeral of 
the Unknown, and she purposed making a stand 
against his intention. “All that mob,” she said, 
“and you in the midst of it, knocked down and 
bruising the end of that new scar.” There were 
reasons Other than those of physical prudence. Esme 
was not at all sure that he was not going back to her 
home to teach. She did not purpose that he should 
be inflamed to the new resentment which the patri- 
otic gibberish of funeral orations would engender. 
The sooner he discarded such resentment the hap- 
pier they would be. Esme could easily forecast 
Gary’s own comments at the graveside, and Richard’s 
whetted anger at them. She would not risk him to 
such needless spiritual exposure. 
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To please Richard, she prevailed upon Gary to 
drive them to Arlington on the day before the fun- 
eral services were to be held. Gary did not coun- 
tenance military cemeteries; he did not yield to the 
drive with any grace, and he was vigorously ironic 
throughout the preparations incident upon the ex- 
_cursion; so much so that Esme would not occupy 
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the seat by him when they set out. “A Ford’s engine 
smells so bad,” she excused herself by saying. She 
was on the back seat with her child when they 
started. 

As the little sedan swung through the twisting va- 
garies of the oval park before the White House, 
they could see through the trees the brilliant, bar- 
baric colors of flags upon the white facades of the 
two buildings which were to house the Arms Con- 
ferences. Soldiers were scattered about the plaza, 
when shining equipages discharged personages be- 
fore the waiting lines of the curious. 

“You'll admit,” Richard shouted above the roar 
of the engine, when the Ford was held up at the 
crossing before the Pan-American building with its 
serried flags, “that civilization is advancing ... 
that we are leaving war behind.” 

Gary savagely threw the car into forward and 
headed for the forest of graves upon the Virginia 
hills. “Rot,” he said, taking a hand from his sys- 
tem of levers long enough to jerk his thumb con- 
temptuously toward the gay buntings, “this is the 
most gigantic hypocrisy yet.” 

Richard protested: “Don’t be unfair ... it’s a 
step in the right direction.” 

Gary had the engine running smoothly as they 
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approached the bridge over the Potomac. He could 
talk without shouting. 

“Tf they want to prevent war,” he said, “let them 
abolish all weapons except riot pistols for policemen, 
and a revenue cutter or two. It could be decided in 
aday .. . and without all the drooly palaver you'll 
be reading presently in the papers. You will con- 
tinue to consider war a matter of dying upon battle- 
fields, when that’s the least manifestation of it. The 
most inconsiderable factor. War is economic— 
political . . . the suckers who die are the least of 
considerations . . . and there’ll always be plenty 
of suckers. You never can eradicate the impulse to 
be such a fool. Every generation has its own fools. 
But you can destroy the implements that scoundrels 
in time of war place in the hands of us halfwits.” 

“Then the halfwits must do it,” Richard inter- 
jected. 

“Exactly,” said Gary. ‘But there is none repre- 
sented in those festooned buildings back there. 
Only the scoundrels and knaves. There’s the gi- 
gantic hypocrisy. . . . They are not putting weap- 
ons out of reach of the dolts in the future. . . . It’s 
merely a move to save the scoundrels so much need- 
less expense when next two countries adjust their 
political and economic relationships. A move to let 
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the dupes and fools murder one another without so 
much excessive expense at sea.”’ 

Richard was worried. “Then we will—you and 
I—warn the halfwits!” 

“No good,” said Gary, throwing the Ford into 
low speed to climb the hill to Arlington. He shouted 
above the clatter of the engine, jerking his head to- 
ward the back seat where Esme sat with her child. 
“They'll get that boy whenever they want him.” 

“For God’s sake! Hush!” Richard cried. 

Climbing the hill which circles among the graves 
of the World War victims, the Ford was halted by a 
sentry across a side road. Gary backed the rear 
wheels of the car against an embankment, and cut 
off the engine. Just ahead of them a burial party 
was removing a flag-swathed coffin from a glossy, 
carven hearse, its squad of legionnaire pall-bearers 
slowly working towards a row of headstones where 
a pile of upturned clay marked the new grave. 

Esme and Dickie alighted, but the two men 
stubbornly refused to leave the car. The burial 
party was turning in above them. 

“Some boy’s body brought home,” said Esme with 
instant pity. ‘See; his mother is there in black. 
She’s still mourning for him.” 

Little Richard was curious. He moved toward the 
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cortege, gradually working nearer, puzzled by the 
oddly-acting group. Esme followed him. The two 
men sat mechanically silent, hats on, smoking. 

Richard turned to Gary. “Isn’t she beautiful?” 
He wondered if Gary was in love with her. 

Gary’s face softened. “Lovely,” he said. “She 
is loveliest when walking. Naturally we see her very 
seldom that way.” 

Esme was walking slowly, holding her child’s hand, 
behind the woman in black who was following the 
pall. There were ejght riflemen in militiamen’s uni- 
forms already standing by the reddish patch upon 
the dark green sod. They stood at ease among head- 
stones as yet wooden, with black lettering of name 
and regimental number. The figure of the mother 
and that of a clergyman in black coat were the only 
two not in uniform in the funeral party. Never had 
a woman looked more lonely. 

Richard was quickened almost to tears when 
Esme put her unengaged arm through that of the 
woman in black. The minister in hard, angular ; 
black was reading from a prayer book as the pall- 
bearers in olive drab gently lowered the coffin. Esme 
had relinquished hold of Dickie and was supporting 
the mother. Richard’s stump-leg stirred. The ghost 
of the vanished knee returned, to twinge sullenly. 
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“Undertakers make a fortune on this return-to- 
the-nation-soil hokum. . . .” Gary said under his 
breath. 

“Hush, please. . . .” He could see Esme’s hand- 
kerchief against her eyes a hundred yards away. 

The bugler made ready for taps. Three badly- 
timed volleys smote the haze of the Virginia hills in 
recognition of the boy’s service. Richard, watch- 
ing his child, could see himself again as he must have 
looked on forgotten Confederate Memorial days. 
He was startled from his reverie. 

“Look at your child,” said Gary suddenly. 
“What’s that he’s picking up?” 

Richard looked and was pierced by agony more 
fresh than any he had ever known. Dickie was 
stooping about the feet of the firing squad as taps 
sounded over the grave, and Esme was running to- 
ward him. The child was eagerly grasping about 
the green sward, collecting the empty brass shells. 


ol 


None of them had ever seen the Memorial Amphi- 
theater at Arlington until that day. It is set high 
upon a promontory overlooking the city and they be- 
held it wreathed in the flags of the burial services 
which were to follow on the morrow. 
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“Let me show you something,” Gary said. 

“Where?” Esme had not spoken since the inci- 
dent on the hillside. 

“On the western slope,” Gary answered, waving 
his hand about the curving columned monument. “I 
want Dick here to see it particularly.” 

They slowly began walking around the amphi- 
theater until they came upon a wide, steeply sloping 
hill still showing red beneath the new turf covering 
it. Just under the sweep of the amphitheater was 
a marble crypt, set in a broad facing of white stone. 
Standing above it they might look into the grave 
which was to receive the bones of the Unknown. 

Richard was very white, and his face was draw- 
ing into passion again. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Esme asked. “Does it hurt 
you again, darling?” 

“Pumps a little bit,” he said shortly. 

She indicated the steps leading into a portal be- 
tween the columns. “Rest here a moment,” she said. 
“T knew I shouldn’t have let you try to come here. 
Imagine your trying to be here to-morrow.” She 
held his coat sleeve as he swung slowly over to the 
steps. Gary and the child had moved down the hill 
towards the crypt. 
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Richard was weak and giddy. Esme sat a step 
above him and tried to bolster his body with her 
shoulder. “What’s that in your hand?” she asked, 
seeing that his outstretched fist, braced upon the 
balustrade, was tightly clenched. 

He opened it and disclosed an empty cartridge 
which he had taken from his child. He looked away 
from her and down upon the slender, reed-like figure 
of Gary shuffling with his child out upon the white 
stone emplacement. “You’re right,” he said, turning 
from Esme. “I can’t do anything. What chance 
has that poor little boy yonder against all these dead 
men? I'll go home with you any time you say. [’m 
through.” 


op 


Dickie was puzzled by the marble hole in the 
ground. 

““What’s that for?” he asked Gary. 

“A grave.” 

“What’s a grave for?’ 

“For a soldier to sleep in.” 

“Why doesn’t he sleep in his bed?” Dickie was 
puzzled. 

“General won’t let him,” Gary said solemnly. 
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Dickie scrutinized the dark face above him to 
make sure there was no insincerity in the answer. 
He studied the marble receptacle. 

“What’s a general?” he said finally. 

“A man,” said Gary, “who makes little boys sleep 
in graves.” 

Dickie was frightened. His lip trembled. He 
ldoked about to where Richard and Esme sat above 
him. “T’ll ask Esme,” he said, “not to let a general 
get me.” 


THE END 
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